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Introductory^ 

Among'  the  many  hundreds  of  descendants  of  George 
Cannon,  a  worthy  immigrant  who  came  from  England  to 
America  in  the  year  1 842,  very  few  have  more  than  a  vague 
impression  concerning  his  life,  his  sacrifices,  his  labors  and 
his  characteristics,  while  a  still  smaller  number  have  any 
knowledge  at  all  concerning  the  sturdy  progenitors  from 
whom  he  sprang,  or  the  little  land  in  which,  during  many 
generations,  the  family  made  its  home.  Vet  these  descend¬ 
ants,  found  today  so  numerously  throughout  the  inter¬ 
mountain  section  of  the  l  nited  States  from  Canada  in  the 
north  to  Mexico  in  the  south,  are  very  generally  possessed 
of  those  outstanding  trails  of  C  annon  character — love  of 
family,  interest  in  genealogy,  and  pride  in  ancestry.  To 
supply,  as  far  as  may  he  possible,  some  of  the  more  insist¬ 
ent  of  these  wants,  by  presenting  in  brief  form  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  has  been  acquired  through  research,  or  pre¬ 
served  in  recollection,  or  handed  down  by  tradition,  this 
little  volume  has  been  prepared.  As  relating  to  the  family, 
as  we  thus  far  know  it,  the  perusual  will  not  carry  the 
reader  very  far  back  into  the  past,  for  the  record  is  all  too 
meager,  and  the  sources  of  early  information  are  scarce  and 
obscure.  Nor  will  it  attempt  to  offer  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  the  interesting  and  picturesque  homeland  where  our 
forbears  dwelt.  In  other  words,  a  full  history  either  of 
the  family  or  of  the  fatherland  is  not  herein  promised  or 
intended;  because,  as  to  the  former,  there  is  insufficient 
material  to  justify  such  an  effort,  and,  as  to  the  latter,  there 
is  so  much  already  in  print  that  those  who  seek  complete 
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and  detailed  information  will  resort  to  more  pretentions 
volumes  to  find  it.  The  present  purpose  is  merely  to  offer 
in  simple  narrative  form  such  facts  as  are  available  concern¬ 
ing  the  parent  tree  from  which  we  who  are  now  living  are 
the  latest  branches,  together  with  such  aspects  and  allusions 
as  will  enable  these  later  branches  to  visualize  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  locality  in  which  that  tree  struck  deeply  its  earlier 
roots. 

It  is  deemed  proper  in  the  outset  to  explain  that  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  the  different  and  constantly  changing  spell¬ 
ing  of  surnames  as  these  altered  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  as  they  are  found  in  the  rolls,  registers  and  records 
from  which  they  have  been  culled,  will  not  be  followed  in 
these  pages.  In  the  interest  of  clearness,  it  has  been  thought 
preferable  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  one  orthographic  form — 
and  that  form  usually  the  most  widely  accepted  of  the  modern 
spellings.  'Thus,  t  aimon  will  be  used  in  preference  to  f  an- 
nan,  ( hiavle  rather  than  ( hiaile  or  Ouaill,  Callister  and 
not  Collister,  Cowell  instead  of  Cowle,  Quirk  rather  than 
Quyrkc,  etc.  An  exception  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of 
the  Radcliffc  name,  whose  changes  during  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  were  frequent  and  interesting  and  should  perhaps  be 
recognized  and  retained  as  a  basis  for  possible  further  gene¬ 
alogical  study.  In  the  matter  of  “given”  names,  however, 
the  spelling  as  found  in  the  records  has  been  usuallv  fol¬ 
lowed.  Thus,  we  shall  find  Ann,  Anne  and  Annie;  Ellen 
Elinor,  Ellinor  and  Eleanor,  either  of  which  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  back  was  seemingly  interchangeable  with  Leonora, 
though  latterly  they  have  become  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,  there  being  sometimes  in  the  same  family  and  living 
at  the  same  time  not  only  an  Elinor  and  a  Leonora,  but 
an  Ellen  as  w<  11.  Jn  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
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member  that  Christian  was  both  a  very  frequent  surname 
and  a  widely  used  “given”  name  also;  in  the  latter  use  it 
differed  from  the  Scandinavian  (from  which  it  probably 
was  derived,  and  among  whose  peoples  it  was  borne  by 
males),  in  being  invariably  a  female  name. 

A  word  now  as  to  tbe  spelling  herein  adopted  for  Isle 
of  Man  (instead  of  Mann)  and  Manx  (instead  of  Manks). 
A  sufficient  argument  perhaps  is  that  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mispronunciation,  and  where  one  form  is 
philologically  equally  correct  with  another,  the  simpler  and 
shorter  is  always  to  be  preferred.  If  the  name  of  the  Isle 
is  merely  the  shortened  form  of  “Mannin”  which  as  most 
authorities  agree  was  borrowed  from  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  denoted  the  land  or  country  “of  the  Man- 
ninee,”  then  the  shortening  process  should  not  logically 
stop  without  elimination  of  the  second  and  useless  “n.” 
Furthermore,  during  all  the  several  centuries  when  the  re¬ 
duplication  of  letters  was  a  fond  weakness  with  the  major¬ 
ity  of  writers,  the  name  of  the  Isle  seems  to  have  happily 
escaped  the  infliction  and  “Man”  was  the  almost  universal 
form.  As  to  the  adjective  possessive,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  desired  effect  in  the  Saxon  dialect  was  usually  obtained 
by  subjoining  the  “ish,” — as  Spanish,  3 British,  Irish,  etc., 
and  hence  Mankisk— there  were  many  exceptions  and  a  re¬ 
duction  to  one  syllable,  as  French  for  Francish,  Welsh  for 
Waleish,  Scotch  for  Scottish,  etc. ;  and  as  the  letters  “ks” 
are  practically  represented  by  the  single  letter  “x,”  although 
not  a  favorite  Saxon  letter,  why  not  Manx  at  once,  and  be 
done  with  it?  Despite  the  fact  that  the  modern  inclination 
is  toward  the  spelling  “Mann”  and  “Manks,”  there  is 
of  reason,  therefore,  for  choosing  the  shorter  forms  which 
are  hereinafter  employed. 
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The  use  of  the  designation  “Immigrant”  as  applied  to 
George  Cannon  and  his  wife  Ami  Ouayle,  the  founder  of 
what  we  are  pleased  to  refer  to  as  the  American  family, 
will  be,  I  trust,  approved,  ft  will  serve  to  differentiate 
them,  both  as  a  married  pair  and  as  individuals,  from  all 
others  of  the  same  name,  will  identify  them  at  once  and 
make  them  instantly  recognizable  to  the  reader,  and  will 
besides  attach  to  them  an  honorable  distinction  to  which 
they,  of  all  their  contemporary  and  preceding  generations, 
were  outstandingly  entitled. 

Finally,  it  is  a  source  of  unending  regret  that  there  is 
not  one  of  their  children  living,  as  these  pages  are  being 
written,  to  whom  the  manuscript  can  he  submitted  for  re¬ 
vision,  or  to  whose  information,  experience  and  recollec¬ 
tion  recourse  can  be  bad  for  additional  data.  All  of  them 
were  gifted  with  tenacious  and  accurate  memories,  and  the 
older  ones  particularly  were  full  of  interesting  reminiscences, 
anecdotes  and  incidents,  with  which,  on  occasion,  they  gave 
delight  to  their  listeners.  W  hile  some  of  these  are  here 
preserved,  most  of  them  are  lost  forever.  If  there  is  still 
undiscovered  or  unrecorded  material  of  this  kind  persist¬ 
ing  in  the  memories  of  their  descendants,  or  if  new  sources 
of  information  shall  be  disclosed,  it  is  truly  to  be  hoped 
that  all  such  material  will  be  without  delay  committed  to 
writing  and  placed  in  suitable  bands  tor  safe  keeping,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  available  for  use  in  a  more  extensive 
volume  which  at  some  later  day  may  amplify  and  supersede 
the  present  modest  offering.  Acknowledgment,  however, 
must  be  made  of  much  valuable  help  and  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  contributed  by  their  living  descendants,  not  one  of 
whom,  when  approached  on  the  subject,  has  been  found 
indifferent  m  unwilling  to  give  any  assistance  possible, 
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while  some  of  them  have  been  untiringly  helpful  in  seeking, 
sorting  and  supplying  information,  and  have  in  all  ways 
and  at  all  times  yielded  a  full  measure  of  encouragement  and 
aid.  To  mention  all  of  these  hy  name  would  he  voluminous, 
to  name  only  some  of  them  would  he  invidious;  and  having 
said  this  much,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  an  expression 
of  the  hope  that  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a 
worthy  duty  toward  kinsfolk  past,  present  and  to  come,  the) 
shall  find  satisfaction  and  abundant  reward. 


GEORGE  CANNON  THE 

IMMIGRANT 


PART  I— ANCESTRY 

CHAPTER  I 

ORIGINAL  SOURCE  OF  THE  NAMES  CANNON 
AND  QUAYLE,  AND  THEIR  MEANING 

Situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  almost  equidistant  from 
England  on  the  east,  Scotland  on  the  north,  and  Ireland 
on  the  west,  lies  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  dominion  of  the  British 
crown.  Douglas,  the  principal  town  of  the  Island,  and 
situated  on  the  east  coast,  will  he  found  not  far  from 
the  point  where  a  line  drawn  trom  Liverpool  to  Belfast 
would  intersect  a  line  drawn  from  the  Solway  Firth  to 
Dublin.  The  Island  in  its  greatest  length  is  not  over 
thirty  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  twelve  miles, 
and  its  total  area  is  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  acres  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles. 
Many  a  county  in  Utah  is  accordingly  much  larger 
than  the  whole  Island.  'Though  a  mountainous  spot 
thrusting  itself  up  out  of  the  tempestuous  waters  of  that 
partially  enclosed  reach  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  nevertheless 
fertile;  and  for  many  centuries  it  has  been  the  home  of 
a  brave,  patient,  industrious  and  generally  contented 
people. 

To  this  pleasant  place  came,  at  some  remote  period, 
and  presumably  from  Ireland,  the  earliest  Cannon  (or 
Caiman,  as  the  name  was  spelled  until  quite  recently  ).  W  e 
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have  many  reasons  to  believe  this  ancestor  crossed  over 
from  Ireland,  and  that  numeroifs  other  Manx  families  of 
today  also  originated  in  the  Kmerald  Isle.  The  Manx 
language,  which  was  in  quite  common  use  in  the  times 
of  our  grandfathers — say  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  is 
a  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic  and  a  dialect  of  the 
Irish  branch;  and  it  ha.-i  persisted  longest  along  the  west 
coast — that  is,  nearest  to  Ireland — and  in  the  adjacent 
parishes.  It  is  principally  from  these  localities  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  name  have  come  and  where  they  still  are  found, 
notably  in  and  near  Peel  Town,  the  parish  of  Kirk  Michael, 
etc.  Finally,  the  name  itself  is  declared  by  almost  all 
the  best  authorities  to  be  unmistakably  Irish.  While 
agreeing  upon  this  point,  however,  they  differ  widely  as 
to  the  derivation  and  spelling  of  the  original  name.  Some 
have  given  it  an  ecclesiastical  significance  (Canon),  the 
fact  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection  being  that  in 
olden  times  the  Christian  or  “ g i \  on"  name  was  all-import¬ 
ant  it  was  the  only  true  name  of  the  individual,  and  was 
used  many  centuries  before  the  family  patronymic  or 
surname  came  into  being.  Now,  surnames  in  Kurope 
may  be  generally  divided,  with  regard  to  their  deriva¬ 
tion,  into  four  classes:  lirst,  those  derived  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  name  of  an  ancestor;  second,  those  derived  from 
trades  and  occupations;  third,  those  which  originally  in¬ 
dicated  place  of  birth  or  residence ;  and  fourth,  those 
which  were  originally  nicknames  descriptive  of  a  person’s 
appearance  or  character,  or  containing  an  allusion  to 
some  fact  in  his  history.  The  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
falls  naturally  into  three  periods.  In  the  first,  the  Island 
was  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  a  Celtic  people,  prac¬ 
tically  identical  in  race  and  language  with  the  population 
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of  Ireland.  The  next  period  corresponds  with  the  Viking 
invasions  and  the  establishment  of  Scandinavian  rule. 
The  third  period  is  that  o!  the  Knglish  dominion,  when 
the  Island  became  open  to  immigration  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Naturally  the  names  of  Irish  derivation  form  the 
largest  class;  and  while  the  Manx  dialect  became,  in 
course  of  time,  materially  differentiated  from  the  Irish 
speech  with  which  it  was  originally  identical,  so  also 
many  of  the  originally  Irish  names  have  undergone  a 
degree  of  phonetic  change  which  effectually  disguises 
them.  Thus  the  prefix  “Mac,”  which  a  few  centuries  ago 
was  so  freely  used  in  giving  an  Irish  form  to  names  of 
even  Scandinavian  origin,  has  now,  in  most  cases,  fallen 
away  altogether;  or  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  rep¬ 
resented  only  by  the  final  consonant,  or  by  its  phonetic 
equivalent.  This  explains  the  great  prevalence  of  names 
beginning  with  C,  K  or  O,  such  as  (ballister  and  Cannon, 
Kelly  and  killip.  Ouayle  and  Ouilliam,  etc.,  the  frequency 
of  which  is  so  striking  to  any  visitor  to  the  Island. 

The  earliest  Manx  record  “Chronicon  Manniae,” 
(from  A.  1).  1017  to  1370)  was  kept  by  the  monks  of 
lvushen  Abbey,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island.  It 
contains  but  lew  names.  In  1-108  occurred  an  important 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  in  the  record  of  which  a  few 
more  early  Island  names  are  preserved.  ITom  1417  to 
1M1,  the  chief  authority  for  names  is  the  Statute  Law 
Look  wherein  it  is  recorded  that  “diverse  ordinances, 
statutes  and  customs,  presented,  reputed  and  used  for 
laws  in  the  Land  of  Man  were  ratifved,  approved  and  used 
*  *  by  all  barons,  deemsters,  oflicers,  tenants  and  com¬ 
mons  of  the  same  land.”  The  “Manorial  Rolls,”  which 
commence  in  1511  and  have  been  continued  at  intervals 
since  that  time,  form  the  chief  source  of  information  as 
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tu  Island  nomenclature  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  parish  registers  began  to  be 
available.  Ecclesiastically  the  Isle  of  Man  is  divided  into 
seventeen  parishes,  each  with  a  patron  saint  from  whom 
it  takes  its  name.  The  earliest  parish  register,  that  of 
Rallaugh,  (originally  Kirk  Mary  of  Rallaugh)  commences 
in  1598,  and  the  others  followed  soon  after. 

From  these  various  sources  we  trace  the  family  name 
and  its  changes  as  these  have  occurred  in  the  I>le  of 
Man.  Thus  in  1511  we  find  it  given  as  MacCannon. 
Within  a  hundred  years  thereafter,  the  "Mac”  has  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  name  appears  as  Caiman,  a  form  which 
prevailed  generally  until  perhaps  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  though  we  find  an  instance  of  the  present  spelling 
of  Cannon  as  early  as  1676.  The  name  is  found  to  have 
been  quite  common  in  the  parishes  of  Jurby,  Maughold, 
German,  Marown  and  particularly  Michael,  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  parish  our  earliest  traceable  ancestors  were  resident. 
Rut  the  name  as  identified  by  students  and  authorities 
of  Manx  nomenclature  goes  much  farther  hack.  In  its 
Irish  form  it  was  Mac  Caunanain  (Cannanans  son) 
meaning  "white  head,”  or  “white-haired  people;”  also 
O’Cannanain  ;  for,  according  to  an  Irish  historian,  "from 
the  family  of  O’Cannanain,  of  Tirconnell,  Letter-kenn  v, 
in  Donegal,  received  its  name,  which  is  a  shortened  iorm 
of  Letter-!  annanan,  the  <  LCannanan’s  hill-slope.”  Fi¬ 
nally,  an  ancient  and  curious  compilation,  made  by  a 
Franciscan  friar  about  1635,  from  the  then  existing  Irish 
manuscripts,  and  entitled  "The  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas¬ 
ters,”  gives  us  our  very  earliest  acquaintance  with  the 
name,  in  this  brief  allusion:  “Canannan,  son  of  Ceallach 
of  Ui  Ceinnsealaigh,  A.  1).,  950.”  It  will  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  observant  reader  that  there  is  somewhat 
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of  a  resemblance,  interesting  to  say  t He  least,  between  the 
name  of  the  home  place  of  thisjsarlv  worthy,  "Ceinnseal- 
aigh,”  and  that  of  our  Manx  ancestry,  “Cooilshellagh.” 
Also,  it  need  not  disturb  the  meditations  of  the  critical 
to  discover  that  in  the  early  Irish  form  of  the  name,  we 
have  both  the  typical  prefixes  “(  >”  and  “Mac.”  The 
prefix  “(  )”  never  seems  to  have  been  successfully  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  while  the  “Mac,”  as  we  have 
seen,  appears  to  have  been  dropped  as  soon  as  could 
conveniently  be  done.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  bearers 
of  the  name  in  the  Isle  of  Man  were  never  at  any  time- 
very  numerous,  and  these  were  principally,  as  already 
stated,  in  and  near  1  ’eel  and  the  parish  of  Kirk  Michael;  it 
being  remarkable  how  very  seldom  people  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  Island  to  another  prior  to  the  last  century,  and 
it  being  a  singular  fact  that,  small  in  area  as  is  the  Island, 
names  which  are  quite  common  in  one  parish  were  hardly 
known  in  the  next.  Some  of  these  considerations  doubt¬ 
less  had  much  to  do  with  the  unique  agreement  or  com¬ 
pact  entered  into  by  George  Cannon,  the  Immigrant  to 
America,  with  the  woman  Ann  ()uavle  before  their  mar- 
riage,  which  will  be  explained  on  a  later  page.  Certain 
it  is  that  such  misgivings  as  he  may  have  had  as  to  the 
matter  of  family  extinction  have  been  abundantly  nega¬ 
tived  by  subsequent  events;  for  it  is  probably  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  there  are  today 
more  bearers  of  the  name  of  C  annon  in  Utah  and  the 
adjacent  states  than  there  have  been  in  the  whole  Isle 
of  Man  in  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Allusion  having  been  above  made  to  Ann  Ouavle 

o 

who  shares  with  George  Cannon  the  honor  of  being  the 
founder  of  this  now  numerous  American  family — she 
having  been  the  mother  of  six  of  his  seven  children  who 
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grew  to  maturity — it  is  proper  here  to  give  some  account 
also  of  the  Ouavlcs  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Unlike  the  Can- 
110ns,  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  Island’s  re¬ 
corded  history  a  very  numerous  family,  and  many  of 
them  attained  prominence  and  influence  ecclesiastically 
and  politically  in  its  affairs.  In  I  reland, whence  the  name 
also  came  to  the  Island,  its  uncontracted  form  was  Mac- 
Phail  (meaning  “Paul’s  son”).  After  its  transplanting  it 
assumed  various  forms  -MacOuaile,  MacOuayle,  Ouailc, 
Quaill,  Quale  and  (Juaylle.  all  these  being  found  in  the 
early  manorial  records  and  parish  registers,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  culture,  since  which  time  it 
has  generallv  been  spelled  (Juavle,  though  (Jucale  and 
Quealev  are  not  uncommon  modern  variants  of  the  same 

»v  • 

name. 

In  an  interesting  document  of  considerable  antiq¬ 
uity,  descriptive  of  the  historical  transactions  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  ot  Man  a  metrical  account  ot  the 
Island,  written  in  Manx,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
landing  of  the  Karl  of  Derby  in  1507,  which  event  the 
writer  appears  to  have  witnessed — appears  a  curious 
reference  to  this  name.  The  ballad  contains  50  verses; 
and  the  first  line  of  the  25th  verse,  following  an  account 
of  King  Uiorree  and  his  race,  and  preceding  the  coming  of 
“great  OllisUr,  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  its  Kng* 
lish  translation  reads: 

“'Then  there  came  Ouinnev  and  then  came  (Juavle.” 

The  use  of  these  names  in  the  narrative  evidently 
puzzled  the  translator —at  any  rate  he  made  no  attempt 
to  interpret  or  explain  them.  To  scholars  of  a  later  day, 
however,  it  appears  plain  that  the  line  correctly  trans¬ 
lated  and  conforming  to  the  historical  sequence  would 
read : 
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“Then  came  the  House  of  Keys  and  then  came 
courts.”  This  furnishes  still  another  meaning  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  name. 

As  early  as  1422  we  find  a  (iillnrt  MaHJnaile  as 
member  of  the  Mouse  of  Keys,  and  thereafter  there  was 
hardly  a  time  when  one  or  more  bearers  of  the  family 
name  did  not  figure  in  important  position.  They  were 
prominent  also  as  tenants  and  landholders,  substantial 
and  exemplary;  and  not  a  few  ot  tlum  were  eminent  for 
their  learning,  two.  for  example,  being  members  of  the 
select  body  which  translated  the  (  >ld  and  New  Testament 
into  the  Manx  language,  these  being  Robert,  curate  of 
Kirk  Rraddan,  who  translated  the  books  of  Judges  and 
Ruth,  and  Thomas,  vicar  of  Kirk  (  Indian,  who  translated 
the  book  of  I  Kings.  Xo  particular  parish  can  claim  any 
monopoly  of  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  section  in  which 
they  are  not  to  Ik*  touud  the  name  is  one  ot  the  most 
widel\  distributed  in  the  whole  Island. 

As  these  two  names  Cannon  and  O nay le  possess  so 
much  interest  and  importance  to  those  for  whose  infor¬ 
mation  this  book  is  designed,  and  as  they  will  occur  so 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  there 
seems  to  be  justification  tor  the  foregoing  dissertation  on 
their  origin  and  significance.  In  the  course  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  as  we  shall  find  alliances  occurring  with  other 
familiar  names  and  families  in  the  Island — important 
families,  too,  like*  the  (  allisters.  Radcliffes.  C  ow  ells.  (  hiil- 
hams,  Mylchrecsts,  and  others —such  allusion  will  be 
made  to  their  derivation  also  as  may  be  necessary  or  pos¬ 
sible.  I » v  reason  ot  conditions  already  noted,  it  w  ill  be 
found  that  there  was  much  intermarrying  among 
relatives  and  among  families  closely  associated  by  loca¬ 
tion  of  domicile  or  residence,  wherefore  the  similarity 
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and  repetition  of  names  involves  the  student  of  genealogy 
in  much  perplexity,  and  rencftrs  difficult  the  positive 
determination  of  relationship.  In  cases  where  the  tracing 
of  ancestry  has  only  the  merit  of  probability  for  its 
accuracy,  and  is  therefore  a  matter  of  conjecture  merely, 
that  fact  will  he  confessed.  The  records  come  far  short 
of  giving  us  as  much  information  as  we  should  wish;  hut 
of  such  knowledge  as  they  do  impart  we  have  endeavored 
to  make  the  best  use. 


CHAPTER  II 


EARLIEST  DIRECT  CANNON  ANCESTOR,  AND 
ESTATE  OF  COOILSHELLAGH 

The  earliest  C  annon  from  whom  we  have  any  present 
hope  of  tracing’  direct  descent  -and  that  indeed  almost 
more  than  a  hope  though  not  quite  an  assurance — is  John 
Cannon  of  Kirk  Michael  parish,  who  was  living  in  A.  1)., 
1614.  In  this  year  we  find  an  agreement  between  him 
and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Garrett  (or  Carrett)  as  to 
the  joint  tenure  of  that  historic  bit  of  Manx  soil  known 
even  to  this  day  as  the  C  ooilshellagh,  a  farm  consisting 
at  that  time  of  what  was  called  a  “quarter-land,"  though 
it  was  later  somewhat  reduced  in  area.  These  two  Johns 
married  each  other’s  sister,  both  named  Margaret.  Thus, 
Margaret  Cannon  became  Mrs.  John  Garrett,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Garrett  became  Mrs.  John  Cannon.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  children  of  either  couple,  nor  of  the 
reasons  for  the  passing  of  the  farm  out  of  the  Cannon 
name.  My  own  theory  is  that  John  and  Margaret  Can¬ 
non  had  a  daughter  who  married  a  man  named  Quavle, 
and  that  through  this  union  the  farm  went  to  the  Quavle 

>  >  #v  « 

family.  There  has  always  appeared  to  be  a  singular  af¬ 
finity  between  the  two  families,  as  will  be  found 
exemplified  more  than  once  in  the  following  pages;  and 
that  they  should  have  begun  at  this  early  date  the  inter¬ 
marrying  which  subsequently  became  so  common  a 
practice  is  not  at  all  a  violent  supposition.  At  any  rate, 
the  Cannons  were  temporarily  dispossessed  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  this  being  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later 
it  is  found  in  the  name  of  John  Quavle  who  bequeathed 
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it  to  his  granddaughters  Kllen  (or  Klinor)  and  Joney, 
the  probability  being  that  their  father  died  while  the  old 
gentleman  was  still  living,  Kllen  had  married  a  man 
named  John  Canned  who  was  a  deemster  (that  is,  one  of 
the  two  chief  judges  of  the  Island  in  1043  and  following 
years)  and  was  at  this  time  acting  as  one  of  the  Karl  of 
Derby’s  commissioners  in  arranging  new  leases  and  gen¬ 
erally  “quieting”  titles  to  tin*  land,  which,  up  to  this  date, 
had  been  very  indefinite  and  insecure.  \\  e  become 
acquainted  with  this  man  and  the  two  (Juayle  girls 
through  a  deed  or  conveyance  executed  be  |ohn  and 
h'llen  Ouayle  C  annell,  and  by  Joney  (Juayle  (who  ap¬ 
parently  remained  unmarried)  to  their  “loveinge  friend 
John  Cannon”  of  the  parish  of  Kirk  Michael.  The  date  of 
this  instrument  as  pertaining  to  the  signatures  or  marks 
of  the  Cannells,  is  November  13,  lbS(>,  though  Joney  waited 
until  May  27,  UD7,  before  attaching  her  mark,  apparently 
desirous  ol  ha\  ing  the  money  in  band  before  signing  away 
her  inheritance  ;  and  in  the  document  she  admits  receix  ing 
the  stipulated  sum  from  her  “said  sister  h'llen  C  anned, 
alias  Quaile.”  The  reasons  which  prompted  the  Cannells 
to  sell  are  given  as  “diverse  good  causes  and  valuable 
considerations,  but  more  especially  to  procure  moneyes  to 
manage  our  present  possession  and  estate  of  Ballacar- 
nane” — from  which  it  may  he  concluded  that  Deemster 
Canned  was  a  person  with  varied  property  interests  and 
of  considerable  substance.  This  document  also  gives  us 
the  size  and  extent  of  the  farm  (spelled  (Juilshadaugh  in 
the  deed):  “being  the  three  parts  of  a  quarterland  or 
thereabout,  with  ad  the  houses  thereupon  erected  and  ad 
easements  and  liberties,  profits  and  commodities  whatso¬ 
ever  thereunto  belonging  or  appertaining.” 

As  the  property  thus  described  has  remained  in  the 
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C  annon  family  from  that  day  to  this,  it  may  be  appropri¬ 
ate  here  to  present  a  short  description  of  it.  The  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  lands  of  Man  among  the  ancient  inhabitants 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  minute,  and  the  hereditary 
law  ot  succession  to  have  been  generallv  observed.  The 
Island  is  divided  into  nearly  eight  hundred  portions 
called  <|iiarterlands.  supposed  by  some  to  be  analogous 
to  the  “hides”  of  land  as  formerly  denominated  in  Kng- 
land,  although  the  Manx  “quarterland  ’  embraces  defi¬ 
nitely  about  HM)  acres,  whereas  the  Knglish  “hide”  was 
of  irregular  extent,  00,  SO.  100  acres  or  even  more,  each 
“hide”  being  originally  supposed  to  be  sullicient  for  the 
support  of  one  family,  or  "mi  much  land  as  one  plow  can 
sufficiently  till,”  or,  as  some  say,  as  much  land  as  a  shrew  d 
tenant  once  managed  to  circumscribe  within  the  narrow 
outstretched  thong  cut  from  a  full-grown  bullock’s  hide 
(  hie  Manx  authority  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  “quarter- 
land  ’  is  derived  I  mm  tin*  act  ot  “quartering  or  allotting 
the  principal  lands  to  the  lord's  tenants;”  another  argues 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  rent  originally  paid  to  the 
superior.  These  discussions,  however,  are  of  less  present 
interest  than  a  definite  conception  of  the  quantity  of  land 
signified  by  the  name,  and  a  realization  of  the  important 
fact  that  the  quarterlands  have  immemorially  been  con¬ 
sidered  property  of  the  highest  nature  in  the  Island,  and 
are  now  absolute  estates  of  inheritance,  lienee,  when 

John  and  Klleu  Canned  conveved  to  our  ancestor  |ohn 
*  *  • 

Cannon,  in  lbK(>,  the  estate  of  Cooilshellagh.  of  which 
Klleu  and  her  sister  Joney  (Juayle  were  co-heirs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  “three  parts  of  a  quarterland  or  thereabout.”  the 
property  described  embraced  about  75  acres.  When  the 
present  writer  visited  the  place  in  1SS1,  lu*  was  told  that 
it  consist'd  of  about  SO  acres,  which  mav  be-  therefore 
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considered  as  its  approximate  area  during  the  time  it  has 
been  in  the  family's  possession. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  me  ailing  of  the  name.  One  of 
the  most  authoritative  of  Manx  historians,  Joseph  d  rain, 
M.  A .,  says:  ‘Cooil’  in  the  Manx  language  signifies 

‘a  hiding-place,’  and  several  places  in  the  Island  yet  hear 
that  name,  in  the  following  parishes:  -There  is  ‘Cooil- 


Road  Leading  From  Coili.shi  li.agm 
Down  to  the  Sf.a 
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shallagh’  in  Michael;  ‘Cooil-bane’  in  Lezavre,”  etc.  The 
dictionary  meaning  of  the  preTix  is  given  as  “nook,” 
though  in  an  earlier  orthography  it  may  have  meant 
“church.”  As  generally  accepted  now,  the  simplest  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent  of  “Cooilshellagh”  is  “Willow  Nook;” 
and  yet  1  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  by  way  of  support 
of  I  )r.  Train’s  definition,  that  the  owners  of  the  property 
when  I  visited  it  showed  me  the  old  stone  quarries  which 
bad  at  an  earlier  date  been  operated,  and  which,  they 
said,  gave  the  estate  its  name,  as  having  furnished  ample 
and  secure  “places  of  shelter  and  concealment.” 


The  estate  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Island  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Peel,  and  a  short 
distance  inland  from  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Michael. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  reached  by  a  well-kept, 
winding  and  slightly  ascending  road  from  the  coast,  and 
was  separated  from  the  thoroughfare  by  a  low  wall.  A 
small  clear  stream  wound  its  way  through  the  property 
toward  the  sea,  and  a  part  of  the  path  I  traversed  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  home  of  the  then  proprietor  led  through  a  pleasant 
park  of  straight  young  trees  and  across  a  narrow  bridge 
which  spanned  the  creek.  (  )f  what  was  probably  the 
family’s  earliest  habitation  on  the  place,  \  saw  the  crum¬ 
bling  ruin.  It  was  a  long  rude  rectangle,  the  walls  of  stone, 
as  I  remember  it,  (though  they  may  have  been  of  turf) 
with  bare  openings  for  door  and  w  indows  and  with  the 
poorest  possible  excuse  for  a  roof.  Although  it  had  de¬ 
scended  to  the  base  use  of  a  cow-stable,  and  its  floor  was 
deeply  littered  with  manure,  I  reverently  uncovered  as  1 
stooped  to  enter  it.  •  It  retained  nothing  which  suggested 
human  occupation,  nothing  to  recall  the  drama  of  life, 
with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  that  had  been  enacted  within 
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its  walls.  In  its  near  vicinity^coidd  be  seen  the  stone- 
quarries  above  referred  to.  and  not  far  awav  had  been 
erected  the  home  for  the  son  of  the  then  owner,  and  the 
lather  o!  the  gentleman  who  i>  the  present  po.  sessor. 

Direct  and  recent  information  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  comes  to  ns  in  a  letter  from  the  present  owner,  elated 
October  22,  V)27.  lie  says:  “There  is  no  portion  of  the 
old  house  standing  now,  nor  have  we  any  photograph  of  it. 
When  George  C.  l.ambert  (a  grandson  of  the  Immigrant  i 
visited  us  at  C ooilshellaijh  ( 1  h i >  would  be  about  two  Years 
subsequent  to  my  visit  in  1SS1  —  |.  ().  I  he  saw  a  portion 
O  the  old  house  and  was  much  interested  in  the  oven.  The 
oven  was  simply  a  linked  recess  in  the  thick  walls  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  fireplace.  The  fire  was  placed  in  the  oven  until 
it  was  hot  enough  to  bake  the  bread,  then  the  fire  was  with¬ 
drawn,  the  oven  washed  out  with  hot  water,  and  the  doimh 
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placed  in  and  baked.  The  old  house  was  a  long  building, 
two  stories  high.  The  walls  werc.biiilt  of  stone  and  mini 
mortar,  which  kept  them  very  dry.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  thatch,  either  wheat-straw  or  bent.  The  bent  is  a  dry. 
hard  grass  which  grows  in  sandy  soil  near  the  sea.  It  i- 
very  hard  and  will  last  two  or  three  years  as  thatch  without 
renewing.  My  father.  John  James  Cannon,  built  a  new 
dwelling-house  near  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  the  year  1X5N 
(this  house  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative  above).  My  grand¬ 
father  John  Cannon  built  a  house  where  we  now  reside  in 
1  SI  [  and  my  aunt.  Ann  killip,  who  i>  .still  living,  was  born 
in  the  old  house.  About  U>  years  ago  I  built  a  new  front 
to  this  house  and  came  here  to  live. 

From  the  loregoing  it  will  be  evident  that  all  the  habit¬ 
able  buildings  on  the  place  have  been  erected  since  George 
t  an  non  the  I  m  migrant  left  the  shores  of  the  <  )ld  World  to 
make  for  himself  and  his  loved  ones  a  home  in  the  New. 
i  h  the  plain  rude  home  of  hi-  ancestors,  which  he  doubt¬ 
less  visited  occasionally  in  bis  social  contacts  with  relatives 
who,  by  reason  of  descent  trom  an  older  branch,  inherited 
the  estate,  todav  not  a  single  trace  remains. 


CHAPTER  III 


TWO  WILLIAM  CANNONS,  WHICH  IS  OURS? 

—THE  CHRISTIANS 


We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  positively  the  parents 
of  the  John  Cannon  who,  as  narrated  in  the  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  acquired  the  family  estate  from  the  Ouayle  skirls,  Ellen 
(Canned)  and  Joney  in  16S*).  lie  was  probably  born 
between  1660  and  1670,  for  his  oldest  child  was  born  in 
1691.  It  seems  certain  that  his  father  was  named  W  illiam, 
for  that  was  the  name  he  gave  his  second  son,  the  first  being 
named  for  himself.  Rut  it  happens  that  there  were  two 
adult  William  Cannons  living  in  Kirk  Michael  parish  at 
the  time  he  was  born,  and  if  he  was,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  son  of  one  ot  them,  we  are  not  vet  certain  to 
which  one  lie  should  be  credited,  t  )ne  of  the  W  illiams 
was  married  July  3,  1(»60,  to  Katharine  Ouayle;  the  other 
was  married  Sept.  30  of  the  same  year  to  Eleanor  Lewin. 
Remembering  the  ancient  and  evcr-evidcnt  fondness  of  the 
Cannons  and  (  hiavles  for  each  other,  we  are  naturally  in- 
dined  to  ascribe  to  the  first-named  W  illiam  the  paternity 
of  our  ancestor  |ohn.  Rut  as  we  have  no  evidence,  the 
conclusion  can  only  be  presented  as  a  matter  of  pleasant 
conjecture.  'This  being  the  case,  John  of  the  Cooilshellagh 
must  be  recognized  as  the  earliest  direct  ancestor  to  whom 
we  can  positively  trace. 


He  was  the  second  great-grandfather  (that  is,  the 
great-great-grandfather)  of  ( leorge  Cannon,  the  Immigrant 
to  America.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  given  as  Mrs.  I  hristian 
Cannon,  though  whether  in  her  case  this  was  a  given  name 
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or  a  surname  we  do  not  positively  know.  In  later  years  it 
occurs  often  in  the  former  usagcT  in  the  Manx  records, 
bn t  in  this  instance  it  was  quite  possibly  a  surname.  At  the 
time  of  her  birth  there  was  a  powerful  and  widely  known 
family  named  Christian  resident  in  the  Island,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  figure  being  that  historic  character,  William 
(  hrislian  ( “ Jliam  I )hoan”  or  “ I  »rown  William"  I ,  who  though 
having  been  from  youth  a  protege  of  the  house  of  Stanley, 
was  accused  of  being  recreant  to  his  trust  when  the  widowed 
Countess  of  Derby  had  most  need  of  hi>  protection  after 
the  Karl,  her  husband,  had  been  executed  for  casting  his  for¬ 
tunes  with  the  Royalists  of  Knglaud.  After  the  Restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  Christian  was  charged  with  having  been  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection  against  the  Countess — the  charge 
in  other  words  being  treason  against  his  lawful  sovereign. 
I’nder  an  ancient  law  of  the  Island  (A.  I).  1422),  any  per¬ 
son  accused  of  treason  might  without  trial  he  sentenced 
to  he  “drawn"  b\  horses,  then  hanged,  and  his  head  cut  oft 
and  stuck  upon  the  tower  ot  the  t  astle  of  Rushen,  while 
his  body  was  afterwards  quartered  and  exposed  to  public 
view  at  each  of  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  Island.  When 
the  evidence  had  been  taken  in  the  case  of  William  Christian, 
the  question  was  put  to  the  I  louse  of  Keys,  whether  the 
accusation  in  this  case  came  within  this  statute,  or  whether 
the  defendant  should  have  the  benefit  of  trial  by  course  of 
law.  That  body  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  course.  1  le 
was  then  invited  to  produce  evidence  in  his  defense,  hut 
appears  to  have  contented  himself  with  asserting  the  virtue 
of  the  royal  act  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity  as  a  bar 
estopping  the  proceedings  against  him.  Rut  the  majority  of 
the  court  denied  this  claim,  holding  that  it  was  of  no  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  case  of  treason  against  a  member  of  the  nil- 
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in  14  family.  At  this  point,  Edward  Christian,  one  »>f  the 
deemsters  and  a  kinsman  ot  the  accused,  dissented  and 
withdrew,  in  order  to  hasten  to  London  to  lay  the  case  on 
appeal  before  the  English  King  in  council.  The  Island 
authorities,  however,  were  in  no  mood  for  temporizing. 
Another  deemster  was  promptly  appointed,  and  the  court 
without  delay  announced  the  verdict  that  the  accused  “he 
shot  to  death,  that  thereupon  his  life  may  depart  from  his 
body;”  and  this  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  at  Mango 
Mill  near  Castletown  January  2,  1 1  ji »3.  Christian  made  a 
notable  speech  to  the  populace  on  the  occasion,  and  met  his 
death  with  fortitude. 

Ihit  it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  easy-going  monarch 
of  England  was  much  displeased  with  the  haste  and  zeal 
shown  by  the  Island  otlicials,  especially  because  he  had 
granted  a  royal  order  directed  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
ol  the  Island  slaving  all  proceedings,  or  suspending  any 
sentence  that  may  have  been  passed  upon  Christian,  until 
the  royal  will  should  he  further  made  known.  \\  hen  the 
case  came  on  appeal  before  the  English  privy  council  the 
next  year,  the  governor  was  “reprimanded”  for  having 
withheld  the  order  staying  the  execution  although  allegedly 
having  received  it  the  day  before  the  event  took  place.  The 
deemsters  who  had  officiated  at  the  trial  were  ordered  con¬ 
fined  to  prison  awaiting  further  proceedings  in  the  course 
of  justice.  ( )thcr  members  of  the  trial  court  were  also 
sharply  dealt  with,  and  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  deemsters, 
all  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  this  appeal  and 
these  claims  were  ordered  to  he  paid.  Finally  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  ordered  that  “all  persons  in  any  way  connected  in  the 
seizure  of  the  estate  of  the  said  W  illiam  C  hristian,  or  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  ejection  of  his  widow  or  children  out  ol 
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their  houses  and  fortune,  do  take  care  that  entire  restitution 
is  to  he  made  of  all  said  estates,  well  real  as  personal.’’ 
Edward  Christian  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of  deemster, 
and  thereafter  the  family  name  continued  to  he,  as  it  had 
been  for  many  generations  before,  very  frequently  met  with 
in  the  official  records  of  the  Island. 

lief  ore  closing  this  digression,  it  is  appropriate  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  famous  novel.  “Peveril  of  the 
Peak,”  presents  in  romantic  fashion  much  that  is  drawn 
from  the  historical  matter  connected  with  the  foregoing  in¬ 
cidents;  though  it  is  also  proper  to  state  that  the  great 
author  himself  declared  the  Edward  Christian  represented 
in  the  story  as  the  brother  of  \\  illiam  was  a  perfectly  imag¬ 
inary  person.  \\  hether  \\  illiam  was  indeed  a  perjured 
traitor  and  deserved  his  fate,  or  was  a  patriotic  victim  of  a 
judicial  murder,  depends  largely  upon  the  sympathies  of 
those  who  have  written  about  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge 
impartially  of  acts  committed  during  a  period  of  revolution, 
still  less  so  where  the  records  are  imperfect.  Certain  it  is 
that  his  memory  has  always  continued  to  he  held  high  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  who  regard  him  as 
a  veritable  bulwark  of  their  laws  and  liberties;  in  fact  a  cer¬ 
tain  plaintive  ballad,  the  title  of  which  in  English  is,  “Crown 
William’s  Death,”  has  almost  invested  him  with  the  halo 
of  a  martyr. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  with  our  present  knowledge 
we  arc  unable  to  connect  up  directly  and  definitely  through 
John  Cannon’s  wife  with  any  of  the  many  branches  of  this 
important  family,  for  such  connection  would  render  avail¬ 
able  a  rich  field  for  genealogical  study.  ( )f  some  of  these 
branches  there  are  fairly  complete  records  tracing  back 
through  many  generations  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Scandi- 
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navian  invasion — the  family  name  being'  unquestionably  of 
that  origin.  l»ut  we  may  he  rjuite  iiire  that  although  there  is 
uncertainty  as  to  Mrs.  Christian  Cannon's  precise  relation¬ 
ship  to  either  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned 
so  numerously  in  the  Island  records,  die  was  assuredly 
connected  with  some  or  all  of  them  in  more  or  less  remote 
degree,  and  was  as  an  ancestress  a  real  individuality  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  to  make  us  feel  ashamed. 


The  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  her  parentage  as  well 
as  that  of  her  good  husband  dues  not  exist  when  we  come 
to  consider  their  children.  They  had  at  least  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  the  dates  of  whose  birth  we  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  from  the  parish  records.  These  sons 
were,  as  has  been  above  stated,  John  and  William;  the 
daughters  were  Mary,  Margaret  and  Jonev.  Kxccpt  in  the 
case  of  the  first-named  we  have  n»>  information.  Presum¬ 
able  such  of  those  as  lived  to  maturilv  married  and  had 
families  of  their  own.  I  bit  they  were  apparently  not  prolific, 
for  even  at  this  period  the  C  annon  name,  at  least  in  the 
parish  of  Kirk  Michael,  was  not  increasing  in  frequency 
with  anything  like  normal  rapidity. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FAMILY  STREAM  DIVIDES— ESTATE  TO 

OLDER  BRANCH 


John  Cannon,  the  son  of  John  and  Mrs.  C  hristian 
Cannon,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  horn 
in  1691,  married  when  he  was  dl  years  old,  and  died  at  the 
good  old  age  of  Sd.  As  his  wife’s  maiden  name  was  plain 
Anne  Smith,  I  shall  readily  he  pardoned  for  not  attempt¬ 
ing,  as  the  reader  will  rejoice  at  escaping,  any  discussion 
of  the  origin,  spelling  or  significance  of  the  familiar 
cognomen.  We  do  not  know  where  she  came  from, 
whether  a  native  of  the  Island  or  an  importation.  Even 
if  the  former,  it  is  quite  certain  that  her  ancestors,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  had  come  from  England,  the 
surname  being  not  one  that  is  common  in  Man.  \s  there 
are  good  and  had  Smiths,  just  as  there  are  good  and  had 
representatives  of  every  other  name  and  race,  we  may 
assume,  in  the  absence  of  information  to  the  contrary, 
that  she  was  one  of  the  best. 


As  the  great-grandparents  of  ( Jeorgc  Cannon  the 
Immigrant,  this  couple,  John  and  Anne,  did  the  ir  full  duty 
in  perpetuating  the  last-diminishing  name.  I  hey  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  though  at  least  one  of  these. 
Hugh,  died  in  infancy,  because  another  son  named  Hugh 
was  born  five  years  after  the  birth  of  the  first-named 
Hugh.  It  is  important  to  remember  the  sequence  in  lliL 
generation,  for  here  is  where  tlu-  main  familx  stream 
divided,  and  the  Cooilshellagh  estate  passed  to  the  older 
branch,  with  whose  representatives  it  has  since  remained. 
The  children  of  John  and  Anne  were  W  illiam,  born  in 
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1726;  John,  in  1728;  Charles,  in  1721;  Ann,  in  1723; 
Isabel,  in  1735;  the  first  Hu*h,  in  1737  (died  before 
1742)  ;  Thomas,  in  1739;  Hugh,  in  1742,  and  Mary,  in 
1745.  John,  the  second  son,  and  Isabel,  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter,  married  into  the  Kelly  family,  though  whether  these 
respective  spouses  were  also  brother  and  sister  \vc  do  not 
know.  John  married  Jane  Kelly  in  177b  when  he  was  48 
years  old;  Isabel  married  Henry  (or  John)  Kelly  in  1758 
when  she  was  23.  Of  the  posterity  of  either  of  these 
families  we  know  nothing,  though  this  we  know,  that 
the  name  Kelly,  with  its  variants,  is  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  widely  found  in  the  Island.  Of  the  children 
Charles,  Ann,  Thomas  and  Mary  we  have  no  data  beyond 
the  record  of  their  birth,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  all  of 
them  passed  away  in  youth.  (  )f  Hugh,  the  youngest  son. 
our  ancestor,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  the  next 
chapter.  ( )f  William,  the  eldest  soil,  to  w  hom.  by  reason 
o!  that  lacl,  the  lamilx  i stale  went  and  with  whose  pos¬ 
terity  it  has  remained,  it  K  now  necessary  to  speak,  if 
only  to  take  farewell  of  the  beautiful  and  beloved  spot 
with  which  the  family  name  had  been  so  long  identified. 

lie  lived  to  be  81  years  old  (died  in  1807)  and  aceord- 

i 

ing  to  the  Cannon  family  record  as  kept  in  Utah,  he  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  a  Catherine  Ouayle  (again  the  inevitable  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  families)  who  died  three  or  four  years 
later  and  appears  to  have  left  no  children  ;  and  second,  in 
his  old  age,  a  young  woman  whom  we  only  know  as  “Mrs. 
W  illiam  Cannon,”  but  who,  according  to  a  locally  current 
family  tradition,  was  his  servant  girl.  (  )ur  record 
shows  that  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Ouayle  was 
either  August  4,  1748,  or  November  8,  1752 — the  ditferent 
dates  having  apparently  been  obtained  from  different 
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sources.  Accepting  even  the  later  of  these  dates,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  son  John,  who  was  born  about  180o, 
could  not  have  been  her  child.  Angus  M.  Cannon,  son  of 
the  Immigrant,  visited  the  Isle  of  Man  in  l':oo  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  David  wrote:  “William  Cannon 
did  not  marry  until  past  80  years  of  age.’  This  must 
have  been  an  allusion  to  his  second  marriage  as  above 
referred  to.  When  he  had  become  a  very  old  man  we  lind 
him  recorded  as  the  father,  not  only  of  the  son  John  who 
died  in  1885,  age  but  also  of  a  daughter  older  than 
John;  she  married  a  man  named  Lewis  and  had  one  soil, 
who  went  abroad  as  a  sailor,  and  last  visited  his  native 
Isle  about  1806.  As  William  Cannon  died  in  1807,  hi>  >on 
could  not  have  much  more  than  entered  his  second  year 
when  he  was  left  fatherless.  This  fact  explains  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  letter  from  Angus  M.  Cannon  above  cpioted. 
to  the  eftect  that  W  illiam  “bought  a  new  hou-e  in  con¬ 
nection  with  land  as  a  residence  for  hi>  young  bride, 
renting  the  t  ooilshellagh,  in  w!  •«  h  hL  second  child 
(John)  became  heir,”  while  the  In  -i  child,  the  daughter, 
was  to  inherit  the  house  and  land  purchased  as  a  home 
for  her  mother. 

Kefore  taking  final  leave  of  this  John  Cannon 
of  the  Cooilshellagh  and  his  eldest  soil  William,  in¬ 
heritor  of  the  estate,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
called  to  the  interesting  fact  that  contemporaries  of  this 
father  and  son,  and  living  in  the  same  parish  oi  Michael, 
were  another  father  John  and  son  W  illiam  Cannon.  The 
former  owned  the  estate  of  IJalla-Xah,  married  Margaret 
Quaylc  of  Cooildarc  (again  the  union  of  Cannon  and 
(Juayle.  and  again  the  occurrence  of  “Cooil”  in  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  their  home),  and  died  at  the  age  ol  do,  being 
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buried  at  Kirk  Michael.  <  )f  his  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  youngest  son  William  built  the  homestead 
llalla  Kaighn  near  what  is  known  as  Mannauan's  Chair, 
married  Klizabeth  Sayle  and  had  four  daughters  and  a  son, 
the  latter,  also  named  William,  born  in  1S45.  1'his 
last-mentioned  William —who  married  in  1SS7  Klizabeth 
I’ridson,  and  had  a  daughter  Klorence  Klizabeth  who 
married  Charles  Callister  Kelly,  and  a  son  John  William 
who  married  Mary  Cannell  was  blind  when  seen  by  Ann 
M.  Cannon,  granddaughter  of  the  Immigrant,  in  the 
autumn  of  1  ‘>27.  lie  was  then  residing  in  Douglas,  but 
said  he  had  formerly  lived  on  a  farm  in  Kirk  Michael 
parish.  1  le  was  evidently  known  to  the  Cannons  of  Cooil- 
shellagh,  for  tin*  proprietor  of  that  estate  remarked  to 
Miss  Cannon  from  America,  “I  believe  W  illiam  C  annon 
(  the  blind  man  )  is  more  closely  related  to  you  than  I  am.” 
W  e  have  no  information  which  warrants  u>  in  accepting 
thi>  opinion  a>  correct.  c  hi  the  Contrary,  we  are  unable 
to  trace  with  certainty  an\  relationship  at  all,  although 
such  relationship  undoubtedly  exists.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  very  earliest  connection  of  the  family  name  with 
landed  property  in  the  Island  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  John 
MacCannoii  of  the  parish  of  German  in  1515,  when  he 
was  recorded  as  tenant  of  the  tract  called  Scaresdale,  after¬ 
wards  Stockhill,  ami  now  Stockfield.  'This  is  probably 
the  ancestor  of  the  Ikdla-Xah  C  annons  here  mentioned. 
In  1<»27  a  John  Cannon  of  this  line  was  “captain  of  the 
night  watch”  at  ISorodaill,  Kirk  Michael  parish.  The  iden¬ 
tity  in  names,  however,  a^  well  as  the  time  and  proximity 
of  residence  in  Michael,  constitute  an  unusual  coincidence 
— and  one  which  tends  to  illustrate  some  of  the  dilficulties 
and  confusions  confronting  the  genealogist  in  the  explora- 
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tion  of  records  where  the  same  simple  name  is  repeated 
generation  after  generation,  and  throughout  all  the  main 
and  collateral  branches.  ( )ur  own  principal  difficulty, 
as  will  he  seen  Irom  the  foregoing  item  and  also  in  a 
previous  chapter,  seems  peculiarly  to  arise  from  inability 
to  identify  or  segregate  the  omnipresent  Johns  and 
Williams,  of  whom,  during  preceding  generations,  there 
always  appeared  to  be  a  goodly  number  living  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  vicinity  and  marrying  into  the  same 
stalwart  and  standard  families.  Alter  the  space  of  two 
or  three  centuries,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  all  look 
very  much  alike. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  John  C  annon,  son  of  W  il¬ 
liam,  who,  though  only  an  infant,  became  the  heir  to  the 
Cooilshellagh  when  his  father  died  in  ISO/,  and  retained 
possession  until  his  own  death  in  1SS5.  1 1  is  wife’s  name 

was  Lleanor  Mylrea.  I  le  was  the  one  whom  1  visited  and 
dined  with  in  the  autumn  of  1SS1,  and  whose  daughters, 
Jane  and  Ann,  escorted  me  from  the  sunny,  cheerful  house 
which  the  family  then  occupied  to  the  crumbling  walL  of 
the  old  home  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  My  meeting 
with  him  was  interesting.  After  turning  inland  from  St. 
Michael’s  church,  and  walking  to  a  vicinity  where  1  had 
been  told  the  Cooilshellagh  farm  would  be  found,  1  came 
to  an  old  gentleman  leaning  upon  the  low  wall  which 
bordered  the  highway,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  the 
sical  resemblance  between  him  and  the  sons  of  George 
Cannon  the  Immigrant — that  is,  my  father  and  my  uncles 
Angus  and  David,  lie  had  the  same  shaped  head,  was 
about  the  same  height  and  of  the  same  compact  build,  and 
had  that  same  characteristic  roundness  rather  than 
breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  which  was  so  de¬ 
ceptive  in  indicating  their  chest  measurement  and  their 
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weight.  I  told  him  1  was  looking  tor  a  person  named 
Cannon,  and  that,  unless  I  was  much  mistaken,  he  was 
the  man  I  wanted  to  see.  lie  gazed  at  me  a  moment  and 
then  made  the  complimentary  reply  that  unless  he  too 
was  mistaken  I  was  a  Cannon  myself.  Mutual  introduc¬ 
tions  followed,  he  opened  the  nearby  gate,  hospitably 
bade  me  enter,  and  1  trod  gratefully  the  soil  which  had 
been  the  property  of  my  ancestors,  lie  led  me  to  his 
house,  made  me  known  to  his  daughters  and  entertained 
me  agreeably  with  food  and  conversation  during  the  few 
hours  I  was  able  to  stay.  T  found  that  he  knew  but  little 
concerning  his  ancestors  or  relatives,  though  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  grandson  of  his  uncle  1 1  ugh,  our  Immigrant 
George,  who  had  “gone  off  to  America.”  I  Ie  regretted,  as 
T  did,  that  his  son  John  James  was  absent  from  the 
Island — he  could  doubtless  help  me  much  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  was  seeking,  lint  T  promised,  upon  the  warm 
invitation  of  himself  and  daughters,  a  later  and  lengthier 
visit  before  I  should  leave  Kurope  for  America.  This 
promise  I  was  unable  to  fulfill.  I  returned  home  in  1884,  the 
old  gentleman  died  in  1885,  his  son  John  James  entered 
into  possession  of  the  estate,  he  in  turn  yielding  it  to  his 
son  John  W  illiam,  the  present  owner,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Keys,  a  prominent  and  pleasant  gentleman 
whom  many  of  the  American  part  of  the  family  have  met 
and  become  well  acquainted  with.  As  this  book  does  nut 
purport  to  be  a  genealogical  record,  and  concerns  itself 
mainly  with  the  successive  generations  of  our  own  branch 
of  the  family,  I  here  refrain  from  going  into  further  detail 
concerning  the  descendants,  past  or  present,  of  the  John 
Cannon  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  in  the  early 
80’s,  taking  final  leave  here  and  now  of  them  and  it. 


CHAPTER-  V 


STOUT  HUGH,  THE  FISHERMAN,  AND  HIS 

IRISH  WIFE 

The  next  step  in  the  line  of  descent  for  the  American 
family  of  C  annon  brings  ns  to  Hindi,  the  grandfather  of 
George  C  annon  the  immigrant.  As  stated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  Hugh  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Anne 
Smith  Cannon,  and  was  born  in  1742  at  Cooilshellagh  in 
Kirk  Michael  parish.  1  le  was  about  30  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  Having  married  when  he  was  23,  and 
realizing  even  before  this  evuit  that  his  birthplace  was 
destined  to  pass  into  possession  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Peel,  the  principal  town  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Island,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Kirk  Michael.  While  most  of  his  ancestors  had  probably 
had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  fisheries  and  were  other- 
w  ise  incidental  followers  of  the  sea,  their  main  occupa¬ 
tion  was  agriculture.  Put  circumstances  forced  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  seeking  other  means  of  livelihood.  He 
had  no  land  of  his  own  to  till,  and  he  was  of  too  deter¬ 
mined  a  nature  to  be  satisfied  as  a  ‘‘hired  hand”  or  depend¬ 
ent.  Resides,  his  wife  was  an  heiress  in  a  modest  way, 
and  she  is  traditionally  credited  with  being  singularlv 
high-spirited,  energetic  and  adventurous.  Her  name  was 
Eleanor  Addy  (as  “Nell  Addv”  she  was  widely  known  in 
Peel  and  the  regions  round  about  for  her  vehement 
and  daring  character),  the  only  daughter  of  John  and 
Christian  Quirk  Addy,  the  former  having  migrated  from 
Ireland  to  Peel  only  a  few  years  before  his  marriage 
with  his  Manx  wife  in  1741.  The  half-Irish  Eleanor  was 
born  in  17  lb,  and  was  wooed  and  won  by  the  stalwart 
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young  Manxman  Hugh  Cannon  when  she  was  only  19 
years  old.  She  bore  him  six  elTihlren,  according  to  our 
record,  and  outlived  him  nearly  80  years,  dying  at  the  age 
of  84.  Whether  she  brought  to  her  husband  much  proper¬ 
ty  or  little  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  nor  does  it 
now  in  the  least  concern  us.  'The  principal  consideration  is 
that  through  her  there  came  into  the  family  a  ruddy  strain 
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of  vigorous  and  courageous  blood,  strikingly  in  evidence 
in  her  children  and  persisting  in  some  degree  throughout 
her  posterity.  If  her  husband  needed  any  spur  or  en¬ 
couragement  in  breaking  over  the  somewhat  narrow 
hounds  within  which  his  ancestors'  activities  were 
circumscribed  (though  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  lie  did  need  anything  of  the  kind),  she  was  at  his 
side  and  abundantly  qualified  to  supply  it.  From  all 
that  can  be  learned  of  her  she  was  a  dauntless  and 
impetuous  character — one  of  the  most  capable  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  our  annals. 

Hugh  Cannon,  then,  quit  the  soil  for  the  sea.  I’er- 
liaps  lie  made  no  long  voyages  -there  is  no  record  ol  his 
ploughing  the  distant  main,  lint  in  the  chief  industry 
of  the  Island  at  this  time,  the  herring  fishery,  we  find 
him  active  and  prominent.  It  was  the  custom  to  elect 
annually  an  admiral  and  a  vice-admiral  of  the  fishing  fleet, 
their  boats  distinguished  by  appropriate  flags,  and  their 
business  being  to  conduct  the  fleet  to  the  fishing  grounds  ; 
also  to  see  to  it  that  those  engaged  in  the  fishery  repair 
to  the  harbor  in  time  to  listen  to  the  admonition  and 
prayers  of  the  clergyman  before  the  fleet  set  forth,  the 
penalty  for  negligence  in  this  matter  being  that  such 
absentee  was  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  fishery 
that  night.  For  these  and  sundry  other  responsible 
duties  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  received  an  honor¬ 
arium  of  five  and  three  pounds  respectively  per  annum. 
The  season  opened  on  the  1  C»t  1 1  of  July,  this  being  the 
date  when  the  shoals  of  herring  were  believed  to  have 
settled  in  tin*  adjacent  waters;  there  was  no  fishing 
from  Saturday  morning  till  Sunday  night,  the  penalty 
being  forfeiture  of  nets  and  fish.  When  the  fleet  ar¬ 
rived  at  the*  fishing  bank  the  nets  were  spread  out  in  the 
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sea  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat,  the  signal  being 
the  taking  in  of  the  admiral  s  flag.  During  the  months 
that  the  season  lasted,  the  utmost  activity  was  manifested 
all  along  the  coast,  and  especially  in  the  harbor  town, 
whose  herring  were  reputed  to  lie  of  the  choicest  richness 
and  flavor  and  whose  fishermen  were  the  boldest  and 
most  skillful  in  the  w  hole  kingdom.  At  least  during  one 
year,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period,  Hugh  Cannon 
was  honored  wdtli  the  position  of  admiral  or  vice-admiral 
of  the  Peel  fleet,  lie  was  accounted  a  man  of  fairness 
and  good  judgment;  and  though  there  was  an  official  oil 
shore,  the  water  bailiff,  who  held  a  court  or  public  hearing 
weekly  to  adjudicate  disputes  and  mulct  those  w  ho  vio¬ 
lated  the  regulations,  besides  daily  collecting  the  toll  or 
rovalty  which  went  bv  law  to  the  ruler  of  the  Isle. 
Admiral  Hugh  s  exercise  of  discipline  was  so  firm  and  his 
influence  and  example  were  so  beneficent  that  offenders 
in  his  Meet  were  exceedingly  scarce.  It  i>  indicated  also 
that  in  addition  to  taking,  and  superintending  the  taking, 
ot  the  silvery  sea-harvest,  he  operated  his  fishing  smack 
in  carrying  the  catch  to  the  Knglish  markets,  notably 
at  Liverpool.  Here  he  must  have  formed  acquaintances 
and  established  connections  which,  as  we  shall  .see  in  the 
succeeding  chapter,  were  fruitful  of  benefit  to  at  least 
one  of  his  children.  It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  weeks  of  surcease  from  his  fishery  activities, 
lie  did  a  little  business  in  the  smuggling  line.  Phis  was 
an  industry  which  was  considered  quite  reputable  by  the 
Manx  at  the  time;  and  as  he  owned  his  own  vessel,  which 
though  not  built  for  large  cargoes  to  or  from  far  climes 
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was  nevertheless  snug  and  tight  and  seaworthy  enough 
for  quick  trips  to  the  coasts  of  France  and  I  lolland;  and 
as  he  had  at  home  that  resolute  companion  in  whom  a 
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constant  sense  of  risk  or  peril  seemed  to  be  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  domestic  contentment,  he  doubtless  ven¬ 
tured  forth  in  enterprises  which  yielded  not  a  little 
personal  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  customs  duties  and 
import  tariffs  of  the  Island’s  ruling  authorities.  How¬ 
ever,  his  end  was  peaceful — he  died  in  his  bed  in  Peel 
ir.  1801,  leaving,  besides  his  own  children,  a  goodly 
number  of  grandchildren — among  them  the  boy  George 
who  is  known  throughout  this  narrative  as  the  Im¬ 
migrant. 

1  lugh  and  Kleanor  Addy  Gannon’s  children,  as  stated 
above,  were  six  in  number:  George,  born  in  May  1 7(/>,  to 
whom  the  next  chapter  will  be  largely  devoted;  John, 
born  in  1708,  who  perhaps  died  young— it  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  live  to  marry;  Hugh,  born  in  1771,  who  is 
believed  to  hav  e  gone  to  America,  but  of  w  hom  all  further 
trace  is  lo>t,  so  lar  as  the  family  records  are  concerned; 
l  hristian,  born  in  1//?.  who  married  James  t  raw  ford  ol 
Ramsey,  and  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  several  daugh¬ 
ters;  W  illiam,  born  in  1778,  who  was  drowned  at  sea, 
though  not  until  after  his  marriage  with  Alice  Cowell 
(or  Cowle)  and  the  birth  of  three  daughters,  the  youngest 
in  1810;  Ann,  born  in  1781,  who  married  John  Tatibman 
and  had  a  large  family;  and  Kllinor,  born  in  1784  who 
married  John  Canned  and  had  three  children. 

Of  these  various  uncles  and  aunts  of  George  Cannon 
the  Immigrant,  and  of  their  posterity,  the  family  records 
contain  considerable  information  of  value  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  pursuing  the  genealogical  quest  to  its  utmost 
limits.  To  the  general  reader,  however,  such  data  would 
probably  prove  confusing  rather  than  instructive.  We 
choose  to  favor  the  latter,  therefore,  by  passing  on  at 
once  to  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  direct  descent. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  CAPTAIN  WEDS  THE  “CREENA'S” 
GRANDDAUGHTER 

George  Cannon,  the  eldest  son  of  GtMrge  and  Lleanor 
Addy  Cannon,  and  the  father  of  George  C  annon  the  Immi¬ 
grant,  is  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  figure  in  our 
history,  lie  will  henceforth  in  this  narrative  he  referred 
to  as  Captain  Cannon,  for  a  reason  which  will  at  once  ap¬ 
pear,  by  way  of  differentiation  from  the  other  George 
Cannons  whom  we  have  such  frequent  occasion  to  mention, 
lie  was  horn  in  Peel  in  May,  1766,  and  died  at  sea  on  hoard 
his  own  ship,  July  19,  1811,  being  the  victim  of  a  mutiny 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  suppress  among  his  crew,  and 
which  would  have  been  suppressed  without  his  death  had 
his  lo\al  subordinates  been  as  prompt  and  courageous  in 
meeting  the  outbreak  in  its  incipience  as  thev  were  later 
severe  in  punishing  the  guilty  participants,  lie  married, 
when  he  was  28  years  old,  Leonora  Callisler,  who  was  his 
junior  by  nearly  nine  years,  being  hersell  horn  in  November, 
1775.  As  the  continuation  of  the  human  theme  and 
scheme  of  things  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  mothers 
of  men  as  upon  the  fathers,  it  becomes  imperative  here  to 
make  a  digression  in  order  to  learn  what  we  can  about  the 
origin  and  progenitors  of  this  worthy  ancestress. 

First,  as  to  the  patronymic  itself.  In  its  original  form 
MacAlister  (Alexander’s  son),  the  modern  Manx  surname 
of  C 'al lister  (or  Collister)  is  indisputably  derived  from 
one  of  those  Christian  or  ‘‘given”  names  which  are  the 
property  of  Kurope.  To  the  l>le  of  Man  it  came  ev  idently 
from  Scotland,  where  the  Greek  name  Alexandros  had 
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been  as  freely  adopted  by  the  Scotch  as  the  Latin  Magnus 
by  the  Scandinavians.  History  tel+s  tis  that  several  of  the 
Scottish  kings  were  called  Alexander,  and  the  traditionary 
Manx  ballad  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  contains  the 
line,  “Then  came  great  (  blister,  son  of  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  The  dropping  of  the  prefix  Mac  has  been  already  ex¬ 
plained.  Supporting  the  opinion  that  the  name  was  trans¬ 
planted  from  Scotland  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  chiefly  on 
tbe  northern  coast  of  Man  and  in  the  regions  nearest  to  the 
“Land  o’  Cakes.”  being  very  common  in  Kirk  Michael 
parish,  where  the  Cannons  from  time  immemorial  in  their 
successive  generations  bad  dwelt  and  delved. 

Leonora’s  parents  were  David  Callister  and  Abigail 
Mylchreest  (this  surname  is  also  derived  from  an  earlier 
“given”  name,  being  a  contraction  and  corruption  of  an 
appellation  meaning  “the  son  of  Christ’s  servant,”  and  being 
in  i t >  present  form  purely  Manx).  She  w:i>  their  youngest 
daughter,  though  her  mother  may  have  had  children  in  a 
later  marriage  (with  Thomas  Garrett)  as  well  as  in  an 
earlier  marriage  (with  a  man  named  Clucas),  Leonora’s 
father  being  her  second  husband.  Abigail’s  other  children 
by  David  Callister  included  Margaret,  born  in  17f>6,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sylvester  Cain  of  Kirk  German  (she  was  the  rela¬ 
tive  whom  her  nephew,  the  Immigrant,  always  spoke  of  as 
“Aunt  Pebby”).  She  had  sons,  Caesar  and  Sylvester;  and 
her  grandson,  Thomas,  was  visited  by  Angus  M.  Camion 
and  Mary  Alice  Cannon  Lambert,  son  and  daughter  of  the 
Immigrant,  when  they  were  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1 ' *06. 
Abigail’s  marriage  with  David  Callister  occurred  (  )ct.  1,  1765  ; 
and  she  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  children  of  Philip 
Mylchreest  and  Isabella  Ouirk.  David  Callister’s  parents 
were  John  Callister  and  his  wife - Allen,  he  being  the 
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youngest  child  by  this  marriage,  though  his  father  by  a 
second  marriage  with  Leonora  Radcliffe  had  other  sons, 
concerning  one  of  whom,  Sylvester,  we  shall  learn  more 
when  we  get  into  an  examination  of  the  Quavle  branch  of 
the  family.  This  John  Callister,  David’s  father,  was  seem¬ 
ingly  quite  a  character,  lie  is  described  as  a  merchant- 
cooper  of  Peel  Town,  and  was  nicknamed  Callister  “Creena,” 
that  is,  the  wise  or  the  sage  Callister.  1  lis  father,  the 
earliest  of  the  name  from  whom  descent  can  be  directly 
traced,  was  David  Callister  of  Kirk  Patrick,  who  married 
Katharine  Kermeen  in  168b. 

The  family  was  of  much  importance  officially  and  com¬ 
mercially  during  many  generations;  for  example,  in  the 
time  of  the  last-named  David,  they  enjoyed  the  unique 
privilege  of  burial  within  the  church,  in  contradistinction 
tc  burial  in  the  churchyard.  'Tradition  says  also  that  the 
original  source  of  the  family  was  the  estate  of  Cleneedle 
in  Kirk  Patrick  parish,  the  lirsl  syllable  of  which,  “t  ileu,” 
again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Peel  cooper’s  thrift  and  wis¬ 
dom,  suggests  Scotch  descent  and  propensities.  There  are 
in  Utah  at  the  present  time  at  least  two  prominent  and  num¬ 
erous  Callister  families,  both  emanating  from  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  genealogically  curious  will  doubtless  find  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  relationship  with  them  through  this 
Leonora  Callister,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  doughty 
Captain  George  Cannon,  and  the  mother  of  George  Can¬ 
non  the  Immigrant. 

Resuming  our  consideration  of  the  Captain,  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that  of  his  youth  or  younger  manhood  the 
records  tell  us  nothing.  Family  tradition  has  it  that  he 
imagined  his  mother  had  no  great  fondness  for  him — at 
least  that  she  preferred  his  younger  brother  Hugh,  where- 
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fore  the  first-born  determined  to  run  away  to  sea.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  support  the  story.  Certainly  he  did  not 
have  to  “run  away  to  sea” — for  the  sea  was  his  perfectly 
natural  calling;  and  no  less  certain  is  it  that  his  mother 
was  especially  proud  of  him.  as  indeed  she  could  have  hardly 
helped  being,  for  he  had  in  large  degree  those  hold  and 
adventurous  traits  which  were  so  dear  to  her  ow  n  heart.  It 
is  altogether  likely  that  he  accompanied  and  assisted  his 
father  1  high  in  the  fishery,  and  that  with  him  he  visited 
Liverpool,  the  busy  Kngiish  port  where  his  seataring  in¬ 
stincts  and  his  ambitious  to  engage  in  greater  maritime 
adventures  than  his  native  Isle  afforded,  would  inevitably  he 
stimulated.  Here  he  probably  learned  navigation;  and  that, 
either  in  company  with  his  father  or  associated  with  new 
friends  with  whom  his  little  voyages  were  bringing  him  in 
contact,  he  took  an  occasional  smuggling  trip  is  not  at  all 
unlikely.  Certain  it  is  that  several  years  before  his  father’s 
death,  the  humble  fisheries  had  lost  any  attraction  they  may 
have  ever  had  and  had  become  too  tame  for  the  hold  son 
of  Nell  Addy,  and  we  find  him  going  in  for  smuggling  on 
a  large  scale.  As  has  been  said,  this  so-called  “free-trade” 
was  at  this  time  considered  not  only  quite  reputable  but 
entirely  patriotic  also;  and  surely  there  were  none  better 
qualified  to  make  life  miserable  and  uneasy  for  the  “hire¬ 
ling”  revenue  officials  who  were  supposed  to  collect  the 
taxes  and  customs  than  the  hardy  Manx  mariners.  They 
knew  the  coasts  and  the  currents,  the  perils  and  the  ports, 
the  cliffs  and  the  caves,  the  havens  and  the  headlands  of 
their  sea-girt  island  as  the)'  knew  the  palms  of  their  own 
hands.  If  the  risks  were  great,  so  also  were  the  rewards; 
and  though  profit  was  the  underlying  motive,  yet  was  there 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  downright  piracy  in  the  proceeding. 
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Illegal  it  was  as  viewed  by  strict  standards  then  as  now; 
but  so  also  are  revolutions,  which  in  their  very  conception 
are  aimed  at,  and  in  their  successful  results  accomplish, 
necessary  reforms  and  a  realization  of  the  principles  of 
justice  and  the  rights  of  man.  In  these  observations  there 
is  no  thought  of  glorifying  the  smuggling  practices  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  grew  so  rapidly  and  which  for  so  many 
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decades  were  a  source  of  friction  with  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  surd}  a  point  to  he  noted  in  extenuation  that 
when  the  English  Parliament  abandoned  the  harsh  and  dis¬ 
criminator}-  regulations  which  had  given  such  impetus  to 
the  clandestine  trade  of  the  Islanders,  the  better-minded  of  the 
latter  changed  their  course  also,  and  the  practices  referred 
to  were  so  diminished  as  to  become  thenceforth  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule. 

Among  those  who  thus  came  once  more  into  good  repute 


with  the  officials  was  our  gallant  Captain  Cannon.  IE*  tore 
making  his  peace  with  them,  however,  he  had  led  them 
many  a  merry  chase,  as  had  his  confreres  and  compatriots 
of  the  tight  little  Island  port.  To  this  period  1  dongs  a 
noticeable  architectural  feature  of  so  many  of  the  residences 
of  Peel.  The  town  was  in  fact  a  storehouse  magazine  fur 
foreign  skippers  to  deposit  va.d  <|uaniities  of  East  Indian 
arai  (  liter  goods  which  were  then  carried  away  by  the 
smaller  Manx  vessels  into  Scotland,  England,  Males  and 
Ireland,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  revenue.  A 
writer  of  those  times  comments  upon  “the  strange  delight'' 
which  the  inhabitants  took  in  “subterraneous  dwellings;’' 
there  was  hardly  a  building  which  had  not  “at  least  an 
equal  number  of  rooms  below  ground  as  above  it.”  Captain 
Cannon’s  house,  still  standing,  was  one  thus  constructed,  and 
we  may  well  imagine  that  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  con- 
traband  activity  his  underground  apartments  were  wd'j 
filled  with  curious  and  precious  products  from  distant  parts 
of  the  globe.  Today  are  still  to  he  seen  the  large  cellar 
windows  through  which  the  casks  of  smuggled  wine  and 
bales  of  goods  were  lowered  into  their  place  of  storage  in  his 
roomy  basement,  and  we  can  easily  picture  him,  on  dark, 
tempestuous  nights,  when  the  well-equipped  cutters  of  the 
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revenue  service  would  make  for  shelter,  putting-  out  unafraid 
to  sea.  The  seamanship  involved  in  such  hazardous  busi¬ 
ness  was  magnificent,  and  worthy  of  the  best  of  causes, 
i  he  personal  daring  also  was  superb.  It  is  related  of  one 
of  these  commanders,  a  contemporary  of  Captain  Can¬ 
non’s,  that,  being  surprised  at  anchor  in  harbor  by  two 
revenue  vessels  which  thought  him  securely  entrapped,  he 
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promptly  weighed  anchor,  hure  down  between  the  two 
cutters  so  close  that  he  tossed  his  hat  on  one  deck  and  his 
wig  on  the  other,  hoisted  a  cask  on  his  maintop  to  show 
his  occupation,  and  under  a  great  spread  of  canvas  showed 
his  would-be  captors  a  clean  pair  of  heels. 


CHAPTER"  VII 


CAPTAIN  CANNON  SAILS  DISTANT  SEAS 

Less  dangerous,  but  hardly  less  illegal  as  judged  by 
present-day  opinion,  was  Captain  Cannon’s  next  sea  venture, 
a  laconic  account  of  which  is  given  in  an  old  log  hook,  the 
property  of  one  of  his  descendants  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Its 
possessor  is  Oeorge  AI.  Cannon,  Jr.,  a  great-grandson 
of  Ceorge  Cannon  the  Immigrant.  This  interesting  record 
is  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  in  beautiful  penmanship,  “A 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  per  Ship  Iris  from  Liverpool  to 
lionney  in  Africa,  commencing  the  Sth  of  June,  1798,  by 
Ceorge  Cannon.”  Inasmuch  as  some  of  entries  in  the  hook 
are  in  the  same  handwriting,  the  inscription  quoted  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  one  of  the  Captain’s  subordinate  officers. 
\  lull  page  is  set  aside  for  each  day's  entries,  with  a  line  ruled 
oil  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  together  with  columns  tor 
indicating  the  course  sailed,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  as  determined  by  observation,  the 
distance  sailed  daily,  and  “remarks.”  In  the  latter  column 
of  course  are  found  the  incidents  of  interest,  though  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  remarks  pertain  to  the  weather,  the 
handling  of  the  sails,  the  occupation  of  the  crew  during 
fair  weather,  and  latterly,  as  the  voyage  progressed,  the  rate 
at  which  the  ship’s  food  supplies  were  being  consumed.  A 
few  quotations  are  here  given  by  way  of  illustration: 

“hirst  part  o!  this  24  hours,  light  breezes  and  clear; 
at  8  p.  m.  Skerry  lighthouse  bore  S.  S.  L.,  distance  one 
league,  and  1  lulyhead  S.  S.  \V.  (list,  about  4  leagues.  At 
10  a.  m.  five  vessels  in  sight  standing  to  the  X.  L.  At 
meridian  (noon)  was  spoke  by  a  frigate,  three  ships  and 
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two  cutters  in  company.  Supposed  to  be  all  King's  vessels. 
People  (crew)  employed  in  sundry  necessaries;  carpenter 
making  shot-lockers;  gunner  and  crew  (evidently  the  Iris 
was  an  armed  vessel)  making  wads;  cooper  making  deck 
pails,”  etc. 

On  June  22,  we  find  this  reference,  significant  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Iris  in  going  to  Africa:  “Cooper  making 
tubs  for  the  slaves.”  About  the  middle  of  July  land  was 
sighted — one  day  a  canoe  came  alongside — after  which  time 
the  entries  are  few  and  irregular  until  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  portion  of  the  interim  being  apparently  devoted 
to  taking  on  cargo,  food  and  fresh  water.  Among  the  supplies 
secured  in  quantity  appear  t<>  have  been  yams,  rice  and 
beans,  and  of  the  former  article  the  Captain  must  have  loaded 
up  with  a  great  store,  some  142)00  in  number.  That  he  kept 
an  amusingly  careful  account  of  their  consumption  is  proved 
bv  the  almost  daih  report  oi  the  number  expended  or  issued, 
and  the  number  remaining  on  hand.  \\  hv  he  used  them 
up  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  per  day  is  explained  in 
this  startling  entry  of  September  5 :  “.Messed  (  fed)  420 
slaves,”  adding  “expended  200  yams,  13,405  remains,  also 
beans  and  rice.”  The  log  is  silent  as  to  how  or  for  whom 
this  vast  human  cargo  was  acquired.  Irom  the  fact  that 
Cape  lkalmas  is  mentioned  in  one  entry  not  long  before  the 
reduction  in  his  supply  of  yams  began,  the  inference  is  rea¬ 
sonable  that  the  slaves  were  taken  on  hoard  at  some  coast 
point  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a  region  still  indicated  in  the 
geographies  as  the  “slave  coast ;”  and  that  the  vessel  was 
then  pointed  for  the  West  Indies  is  proved  by  the  entry  on 
October  27,  that  she  passed  in  sight  of  Parbuda  and  St. 
Christopher  Islands,  which  are  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  group. 
On  this  northwesterly  journey  across  the  Atlantic  Captain 
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Cannon  mure  than  once  sighted  ships  which  he  expected  to 
have  to  fight,  and  he  reports  making  instant  preparations  to 
do  so,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  at  any  time  had 
occasion  to  engage  in  actual  comhat.  He  narrates  some 
cases  of  sickness  and  two  or  three  deaths  among  the  slaves, 
hut  he  seems  to  have  taken  such  humane  steps  as  were 
possible  to  provide  for  their  health  and  welfare  hy  issuing 
extra  food  rations  and  even  liquor  when  the  weather  was 
cold.  On  many  days  they  were  reported  as  “in  high  spirits 
and  very  agreeable.”  ( )n  the  1st  of  November  he  saw  two 
suspicious  looking  vessels  to  leeward  and  “brought  them  to” 
until  he  could  investigate  them;  and  the  next  day  he  hoarded 
one  of  two  American  ships  out  of  New  York  hound  for 
Philadelphia  which  offered  him  “50  joes”  to  convoy  them 
into  Kingston,  Jamaica.  They  told  him  of  having  been 
taken  hy  the  Preach  and  some  of  their  men  being  put  to 
death,  and  they  were  short  of  provisions.  He  placed  an 
officer  and  one  man  on  each  ship,  and  a  few  davs  later 
escorted  them  safely  into  port.  At  Jamaica  or  some  other 
island  in  the  near  vicinity  he  appears  to  have  unloaded 
his  slave  cargo,  for  in  no  subsequent  entry  do  we  find  him 
referring  to  them  or  counting  his  yams.  In  March  of  17l^9, 
he  gives  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  North  Key  of 
Crooked  Island  (in  the  West  Indies),  “from  which  I  take 
niv  departure.”  On  this  trip,  which  we  assume  to  he  a 
return  voyage  to  England,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
King’s  service,  for  we  find  that  his  vessel  was  one  of  a  fleet 
directed  hy  a  commodore,  who  frequently  signaled  the 
several  captains  of  the  squadron  on  hoard  his  frigate  to 
receive  instructions,  etc., — a  necessary  precaution  in  view 
of  the  hostile  relations  then  existing  between  England  and 
Prance.  The  date  of  his  arrival  in  England  is  not  given, 
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but  it  must  have  been  during  the  earlv  summer.  Another 
voyage,  and  probably  again  to  Africa,  brought  him  once 
more  to  the  West  Indies  in  1800,  though  the  entries  in  the 
journal  are  now  so  scattered  and  confused  that  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  from  them  the  actual  dates  or  places  visited.  How¬ 
ever,  on  this  second  voyage  of  the  ship  Iris  he  reports  “taking 
his  departure”  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  2(\  1800.  In 
fact,  the  journal  would  seem  to  include  reference  to  even  a 
third  voyage,  though  the  latter  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  the  geographical  points  or  localities  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  other  two.  On  this  voyage  there  is 
a  brief  account  of  a  long  continued  storm  of  great  intensity 
which  caused  the  ship  to  leak  badly,  spoiled  a  large  quantity 
of  provisions  and  played  havoc  with  the  rigging  and  cargo 
generally. 

From  this  time  on,  Captain  Cannon  seems  to  have  been 
regularly  in  the  roval  service,  but  we  know  little  of  his 
detailed  activities.  Whatever  other  voyages  he  may  have 
made  or  what  vessels  he  commanded,  we  have  no  present 
means  of  finding  out.  We  have  not  been  able  even  to  as¬ 
certain  the  name  of  the  ship  on  whose  deck  the  mutineers 
killed  him,  or  in  what  part  of  the  watery  world  the 
tragedy  was  enacted.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  he  came  into  some  port  of  the  Inited  States, 
if  not  in  the  line  of  business  or  trade,  at  least  in  the  hope 
of  getting  news  of  his  younger  brother  Hugh,  of  whom, 
as  was  said  at  the  close  of  Chapter  V,  the  present  belief  is 
that  he  came  to  America,  and  of  whose  whereabouts  the 
Captain  would  doubtless  know  more  than  anyone  e-lse. 
At  all  events  it  is  evident  that  as  much  time  as  he  had  at 
his  disposal  between  voyages  was  spent  with  his  loved  ones 
in  the  Isle  of  his  birth.  He  had  a  large  and  growing 
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family,  ami  many  of  the  children,  who  came  along  with 
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tolerable  regularity,  were  horn  while  he  was  buffeting  the 
waxes  in  distant  seas.  \\  it h  the  naming  of  these  children  we 
shall  close  this  chapter,  and  then  for  a  time  take  leave  of 
the  C  annon  clan  while  we  trace  out  and  bring  forward 
the  ( Juayle  family  with  which  the  branch  from  which  we 
American  C  annons  spring  are  henceforth  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected. 

The  first  horn  (  Dec.  3,  17(,4|  was  George  Cannon,  who 
hitherto  in  this  history  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  he,  desig¬ 
nated  “the  Immigrant.”  Next  came  Leonora,  October  6,  17l)t>, 
(who  might  with  e<|ual  appropriateness  he  called  “an  im¬ 
migrant,”  for  she  arriyed  in  America  even  long  before  her 
elder  brother,  and  it  was  through  her  that  he  turned  his 
face  toward  the  western  world)  ;  she  was  that  great  woman, 
the  wife  of  John  'Taylor,  early  converts  to  Mormonism 
both  oi  them,  both  intimate  and  stcadlast  triends  of  Joseph 
Smith,  and  the  husband  a  later  1 'resident  of  the  Church 
which  tlu*  I  ’rophet  established.  The  third  child  was  'Thomas, 
born  in  1 700,  who  died  in  infancy;  and  following  him  came 
Ann  in  1800,  who  also  died  young.  John  was  the  next  son, 
born  in  1X02.  lie  went  to  Australia,  located  in  ldort  Philip, 
became  a  part  owner  on  shore  in  a  small  vessel,  and  wrote 
home  glowing  accounts  of  his  prospects  in  the  endeavor 
to  persuade  his  eldest  brother  George  to  join  him  there; 
the  wages  of  carpenters  (this  being  George’s  trade)  he  said 
were  14  shillings  a  day!  Put  George  was  skeptical;  “Poor 
John,”  he  said,  in  writing  to  his  sister,  “is  going  to  make  a 
fortune  directly;  he  always  counts  the  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched.”  Of  his  later  life,  after  1840,  or  of  his  posterity 
if  any,  we  know  nothing.  In  1804,  a  second  Thomas  was 
added  to  the  family  birth  register,  and  he  also  died,  in  his 
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nineteenth  year.  A  daughter  Elinor  followed  in  18C6;  she 
married  Denjamin  Tabner  of  Liverpool ;  had  two  children, 
after  whose  death,  and  that  of  their  father,  as  well  as  a 
second  husband,  she  came  to  l  tali  and  here  passed  away 
in  1885.  The  next  addition  to  the  family  was  a  son  David, 
in  1810,  after  whose  death  in  infancy  another  son,  the 
youngest,  also  named  David,  was  horn  in  1811,  onlv  two 
months  before  the  death  of  his  father  at  sea  and  therefore 
probably  never  having  been  seen  by  him.  1'liis  son  David 
was  himself  an  immigrant  only  he  chose  for  his  destina¬ 
tion  not  America  but  .Australia,  where  all  present  trace  of 
him,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  is  lost,  though  he  was 
living'  and  doing  well  in  Sydney  in  18-10  in  which  year  1 1 i> 
elder  brother  George  received  a  letter  from  him.  The  con¬ 
stant  anxieties,  the  long  periods  of  loneliness,  and  finally 
the  cruel  death  of  her  husband  under  circumstances  so 
sorrowful  may  naturally  he  suppsed  to  have  created  in 
the  mother  of  these  children  a  dread  and  hatred  « » t  the  sea. 
and  it  is  ease  to  believe  that  she  pleaded  successlully  with 
her  sons  to  avoid  its  service.  At  any  rate,  while  several 
of  her  offspring  undertook  long  journeys  by  water  in 
search  of  new  homes,  it  is  significant  that  with  the  passing 
of  Captain  Cannon  the  lure  of  a  seafaring  life  found  no 
further  favor  in  the  hearts  of  his  posterity. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


QUAYLES,  QUIRKS  AND  QUILLIAMS 

Let  us  now  give  some  attention  to  the  distaff  side  of 
the  house,  and  trace  forward  from  as  far  back  as  we 
can  the  ancestry  of  Ann  (  hiayle  who  was  the  wife  of 
George  Cannon  the  Immigrant.  From  the  earliest  times 
of  authentic  and  recorded  history,  the  Isle  of  Man  has 
fairly  abounded  with  bearers  of  this  surname;  and  their 
prominence  and  influence  as  a  family  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  period  when  they  were  not  found 
numerously  in  the  records  figuring  in  one  or  another 
official  capacity.  These  facts,  however,  as  well  as  the 
origin  and  meaning*  of  the  name,  and  its  early  connection 
with  the  ownership  of  the  Cannon  estate  of  Cooilshellagh. 
have  prohablv  been  sufficiently  considered  on  preceding 
pages.  The  purpose  of  the  following*  paragraphs  is  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  individuals  and  personalities 
rather  than  to  lead  him  farther  into  the  field  of  generalities. 

John  Quayle,  who  was  living*  about  1(>70  in  Kirk 
Malew  parish,  is  the  earliest  ancestor  to  whom  we  can, 
with  full  confidence,  follow  back  the  genealogical  chain. 
The  parish  was  of  importance  in  his  day  because  its  town 
of  Castletown  was  the  then  seat  of  Island  government. 
Its  earliest  parish  record,  containing  baptisms,  marriages 
and  burials,  covers  the  period  from  1640  to  1705.  In  this 
ancient  folio  (  a  copy  of  which  was  made  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Quayle  in  1764),  occur  many  quaint  and  amusing  entries, 
while  the  pages  contain  numerous  references  to  the 
Ouayles,  although  strangely  omitting,  in  the  case  of 
burials,  the  age  of  the  deceased.  It  is  noticeable  that 
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where  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  name  was 
likely  to  lead  to  ambiguity  or  ctmfusion,  the  good  vicar 
w  ho  wrote  the  record  attempted  something  more  specific 
in  the  interest  of  clearness.  Thus,  when  the  name  of 
John  Ouayle  had  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  within 
a  few  pages,  the  designation  of  “widower”  was  attached 
to  one  of  them ;  of  two  Thomas  Ouayles,  one  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  taylor;”  and  of  still  another,  concerning 
whose  identity  there  wras  left  no  doubt,  the  entry  is  “Eliz  : 
Ouayle  (an  ideot)  hurried  lOer  1700."  Of  the  men’s 
Christian  names,  John  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  though 
there  arc  plenty  of  Thomases,  Roberts,  Williams  and 
Philips,  with  Nicholas  and  Bartholomew'  not  wholly 
missing,  while  the  women’s  names  most  employed  were 
Margaret  and  Katherine.  In  tracing  accurately  back  be- 
yond  our  John  Ouayle  of  lb/0  we  are  consequently  ham¬ 
pered,  not  b\  a  scarcity  of  material,  but  by  a  surplus,  and 
we  are  left  w  holly  to  conjecture  as  to  which  particular 
one  of  the  many  contemporaneous  Ouayles  of  the  gener¬ 
ation  preceding  we  should  link  up  with.  Personally  I 
have  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  the  still  more 
ancient  John  Ouayle  whose  granddaughters  Ellen 
(  hiavle  Canned  and  foney  Ouayle  sold  the  Cooilshellagh 
in  Kirk  Michael  to  John  Cannon  in  16P8  (as  told  in  a 
previous  chapter)  was  also  the  grandfather  of  this  John 
Ouayle  of  Kirk  Malewa  w  hose  father  would  of  necessity 
have  had  to  be  a  younger  son  than  the  father  of  Ellen 
and  Joney,  because  the  girls  inherited  the  estate.  This 
theory — and  1  confess  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  surmise — 
requires  for  its  proof  the  discovery  of  the  respective 
fathers  of  Ellen  and  Joney  of  Michael,  and  of  John  of 
Malew.  That  discovery  has  not  yet  been  made;  wherefore 
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we  are  obliged  to  relinquish  the  theory  and  abide  by  the 
statement  with  which  this  paragraph  begins. 

This  John  Quayle  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Ann  Ouavle  Cannon,  the  Immigrant’s  wife,  lie  married 
in  1  ()()?  Klizabeth  Fairbrother  (of  a  family  which  doubt¬ 
less  came  from  Scotland)  and  had  two  sons  of  whom  we 
have  record,  though  there  were  probably  other  children, 
older  as  well  as  younger  than  the  two  whose  names  we 
know.  These  sons  were  John,  born  in  17(34,  and  1  Ienrv  in 
170b.  We  have  not  learned  the  name  of  John’s  wife,  but 
the  couple  also  had  at  least  two  sons,  which  comprises  all 
that  we  know  about  this  elder  branch  of  the  family,  their 
identitv  being  lost  or  merged  into  the  scores  of  col¬ 
lateral  families  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  locality. 

Of  llenry,  the  younger  son  who  was  our  ancestor, 
we  know  not  much  more,  except  that  he  leit  the  paternal 
roof-tree  in  Malew  parish,  and  moved  to  Kirk  Patrick 
where  in  his  twentieth  year  he  married  Margaret  Quirk  of 
1  'eel .  These  were  the  great-grandparents  of  Ann  Quay le, 
wife  of  George  Cannon  the  Immigrant. 

Hike  the  Quayles  and  other  families  whose  names 
Ik  gin  with  Q,  the  Quirks  were  plentifully  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Island— the  name  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
others,  a  contracted  form  of  an  Irish  surname  beginning 
with  Mac,  and  in  its  amended  form  being  purely  Manx — 
thus  developing  Irom  Mac  Cuirc,  “Core’s  son”  (a  Core 
Inning  been  King  of  Munster  early  in  the  fifth  century). 
(  )t  this  Margaret’s  direct  antecedents  we  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  but  she  was  a  contemporary  of.  and  lived  in  the 
same  town  as,  the  Christian  Quirk  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  became  the  wife  of  John  Addy  and  the 
mother  of  the  sprightly  Nell,  Hugh  Cannon’s  wife.  It  is 
quite  possible,  therefore,  that  if  the  girls  Margaret  and 
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Christian  Quirk  were  not  indeed  sisters,  then  that  the 

*v 

former,  being  a  few  years  older,  may  have  been  the 
latter’s  aunt. 

Of  only  two  sons  of  llenrv  Quayle  and  Margaret 
Ouirk  have  we  any  record,  and  they  were  both  named 
Henry,  for  their  father.  Obviously  the  elder  of  the  two, 
who  was  born  in  1  /AO,  dud  before  his  brother  was  born  in 
1731.  It  will  have  been  observed  by  the  attentive  reader 
of  previous  chapters  that  this  practice  of  giving  to  a  new¬ 
born  son  or  daughter- the  same  name  as  that  held  bv  a 
brother  or  sister  who  had  died,  was  quite  common.  We 
have  encountered  not  a  few  instances  of  it  in  the  families 
thus  iar  investigated,  and  such  instances  are  numerous 
in.  the  collateral  branches  whose  ramifications  there  has 
been  no  attempt  here  to  follow.  The  custom  is  one 
w  hich  is  not  easy  to  account  for,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
plenty  of  other  good  C  hristian  names,  plain  as  well  as 
ornamental,  to  choose  trom  ;  unless  it  represented  a  lixed 
determination  to  perpetuate  in  the  family  a  particular 
name  in  spite  and  defiance  of  the  Destroyer’s  efforts  to 
extinguish  it,  or  unless  there  was  a  superstitious  convic¬ 
tion  that  if  one  child  bearing  a  favorite  name  was  taken 
away  by  death,  another  child  of  the  same  parents  if  given 
the  same  name  was  thereby  assured  of  immunity. 

Another  peculiarity  in  connection  with  this  matter 
of  Christian  names,  and  one  which  also  tends  to  con¬ 
tusion.  may  here  be  pointed  out.  This  is.  that  until  quite 
it  cent  times  a  double  C  hristian  name,  or  a  middle  initial, 
was  hardly  ever  bestowed  upon  the  child  at  his  christen¬ 
ing.  For  example,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  John  Ouaylcs 
or  \\  illiam  Cannons  encountered  by  the  genealogist  in 
searching  the  records,  he  is  denied  the  assistance  and  the 
claritv  which  would  have  been  so  easilv  at  hand  if  those 
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numerous  Johns  and  Williams,  or  even  some  of  them, 
had  been  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  addition 
of  an  extra  given  name  or  initial.  14 ut  so  simple  a  solution 
of  what  must  have  always  been  a  puzzle  was  seemingly 
not  to  be  thought  of.  (Jut  of  more  than  2,000  names 
obtained  from  old  tombstones  and  recorded  in  a  recent 
volume,  less  than  twenty  bear  a  double  Christian  name. 
The  utmost  concession  the  reluctant  Islanders  appeared 
to  be  willing  to  make  in  this  direction  was  to  attach  in 
some  instances  a  nickname,  descriptive  of  a  recognized 
trait  or  eccentricity  in  him  to  whom  it  was  applied.  More 
than  one  example  of  this  custom  will  be  found  in  the 
present  history. 

Resuming  our  genealogical  narrative,  the  Henry 
Quayle  last  above  referred  to  as  born  in  Kirk  Patrick  in 
1731  went  to  Peel  for  his  wife,  as  did  his  father  before 
him,  and  he  too  sought  a  maiden  whose  surname  should 
begin  with  the  popular  initial  Q.  lie  toiind  one  in  lair 
Ann  (Juilliam  who  was  live  years  his  junior,  and  who 
was  rated  as  distinctly  above  the  average  girls  of  her 
time  in  intellectual  attainments.  They  were  married  in 
1757,  and  became  the  grandparents  of  Ann  Quayle  Can¬ 
non,  the  Immigrant.  Ann  Quilliam’s  parents  were  John 
(Juilliam  and  Isabel  Callister,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  of  sufficient  substance  and  ambition  to  afford  their 
children  the  best  (though  these  presumably  were  none  too 
good)  educational  advantages  that  the  times  afforded. 
At  any  rate,  Ann  and  her  two  brothers  and  an  older  sister 
were  looked  up  to  as  almost  prodigies  of  learning  by  the 
humbler  young  folk  of  the  harbor  town,  and  it  must  be 
added  that  the  envious  were  wont  to  call  them  the  “proud 
Quilliams.” 

This  surname,  like  the  others  discussed  in  this  chap- 
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ter,  and  like  so  many  others  in  Manx  nomenclature,  un¬ 
derwent  the  customary  contraction  and  metamorphosis 
when  transplanted  to  the  Island,  lint  in  this  instance  the 
change  was  simple:  no  intricate  philological  transforma¬ 
tion  is  involved  in  reducing  Mac  William  to  the*  more 
acceptable  Manx  form  when  all  that  was  desired 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  odious  prefix.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  suggestions  as  to  the  derivation  and  significance  ot 
the  now  widely  distributed  name;  but  these  hardly  merit 
consideration  in  this  volume,  interesting  though  thev 
might  be  to  those  who  have  an  inclination  lor  intensive 
and  critical  study  of  the  subject. 

Of  fohn  Ouilliam  and  his  good  wife  Isabel  we  have 
all  too  little  positive  information,  either  as  to  their 
ancestry  or  their  pursuits,  and  this  is  regrettable  because 
their  place  in  the  family  genealogy  is  not  so  very  remote, 
lie  was  evidently  a  man  of  rather  superior  station  and 
tendencies  -“a  good  C  hristian  and  a  useful."  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  while  she  was  doubtless  worthy  as  a  companion 
and  as  a  member  of  that  sturdy  Callister  clan  whose  lines 
so  often  cross  or  are  intermixed  with  our  ow  n. 


CHAPTER  TX 


RADCLIFFES  AND  COWELLS,  INTRODUCING 
CAPTAINS,  ABBOTS  AND  VISCOUNTS 


We  drop  now,  for  good  and  all,  the  llenrys  in  the 
Ouayle  family  and  take  up  with  John,  who  was  the  fourth 
child  and  the  third  son  of  the  before-mentioned  Henry 
Ouayle  and  Ann  Ouilliam.  (  )f  John’s  two  older  brothers 
our  record  contains  no  further  information.  (  )f  his  two 
sisters,  named  Mary  and  Ann,  the  former  married  a  scion 
of  the  famous  Radcliffe  family,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
have  more  to  say,  and  Ann  married  a  man  named  John 
Cowley  (or  Killey  as  it  appears  in  one  record).  John 
Ouayle,  known  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  posterity  as 
“The  Schemer”  (or  “the  Skamer"  as  the  former  pro¬ 
nounced  il)  lor  reasons  w  hich  are  obvious,  was  born  in 
1771,  and  with  his  wife  Kllinor  Callister,  born  the  same 
year  and  married  in  1703,  became  the  parents  of  a  family 
of  eleven  children  (including  twin  girls)  of  whom  Ann 
Ouavle,  who  afterwards  married  George  Cannon  the 
Immigrant,  was  the  third. 


Before  proceeding  further  with  the  account  of  these 
numerous  children  of  Eltinor  Callister  (  Xiavle,  it  is 
proper  to  familiarize  ourselves  somewhat  with  her  an¬ 
cestry,  for  through  her  there  come  into  the  family  at  least 
two  new  strains  of  vigorous  and  worthy  blood.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Sylvester  Callister  and  Elinor  Cowell 
(or  Cowle)  of  the  estate  of  Ballaquane,  who  were  married 
about  the  year  1760,  and  had  seven  children.  Ellinor  being 
the  sixth.  Of  her  brothers  James,  John  and  David  we 
know  tin  details  except  that  David  married  Esther  Com- 
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ish.  Two  of  her  sisters  married,  Alice  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Kneale,  and  Ksther  becoming  the  wife  of 
Patrick  Clark.  Sylvester  Callister,  her  father,  was  the 
son  of  John  Callister  (“Creena”)  bv  a  second  wife,  Le¬ 
onora  kadcliffe  of  the  estate  of  Knockaloe,  and  was 
consequently  the  half  brother  of  David  Callister,  whose 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  .Allen,  and  whose  daughter 
Leonora  became  the  wife  of  Captain  George  C  annon,  as 
shown  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  Leonora  Cannon  and 
Kllinor  Ouavle  of  that  generation  were  accordingly  first 
cousins;  which  establishes  the  blood  relationship  between 
their  two  children — George  Cannon  and  Ann  (Ju«'lvL* 
respectively  who  married,  and  who,  being  known  in  this 
history  as  the  Immigrants,  were  the  founders  of  the  Can¬ 
non  family  of  today  in  western  America.  Callister 
“Creena V  parents,  as  has  also  been  shown  already  in 
the  chapter  nierring  to  C  aptain  Cannon,  were  David 
C  allister  and  Katharine  kermeen.  hevond  which  we  need 
not  here  make  further  mention  of  the  early  family. 

As  stated,  Sylvester  Callister’s  mother  was  the  second 
wife  of  fohn  Callister  (“Creena")  and  her  name  was 
Leonora  Kadclilfe  of  knockaloe  in  Kirk  Patrick  parish. 
Through  no  other  ancestral  line  of  the  lamily  are  we 
able  to  trace  back  so  far  in  a  definite  and  unbroken  line  as 
through  this  noted  Kadcliffe  strain.  They  were  in  every 
generation  people  of  consequence,  and  occupied  during 
various  periods  the  highest  positions  in  both  Church  and 
State.  Leonora’s  father  was  Captain  Sylvester  Kadcliffe 
of  knockaloe-Moar  (that  is,  the  great  or  big  Knockaloe  as 
distinguished  from  Knockaloe- Peg  or  the  small  Knockaloe) 
and  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas.  Then  there  are  several 
straight  gcmiations  of  earlier  ownership  of  the  estate,  with 
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further  Sylvesters,  \\  illiams  and  Thomases,  until  we  come 
to  the  Thomas  who  was  Abbot  of  Riishen,  about  A.  1). 
1 460,  and  purchased  the  Knockaloe  farm  some  time  before 
1539.  Trior  to  this  date,  the  family  appear  to  have  resided 
in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Rushen,  and  possessed  a  title  of 
nobility — at  least  the  Abbot's  elder  brother  was  Sir  Robert 
Radclyf,  whose  grandfather,  Sir  John  Radclyf,  became  the 
first  Viscount  Kit/.waltcr  through  marriage  with  Lady  b'itz- 
walter,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  1  baron  Kitz- 
walter  the  second  son  from  this  union  being  1  lenry  Kadclyf, 
who  was  not  only  Abbot  but  also  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  from  1-07  to  1500.  Sir  Robert  himself,  the  third 

Viscount  Kitzxvalter,  married  the  only  sister  of  Lade  - 

Stanley,  sister  of  the  Karl  of  Derby,  and  was  created  Karl 
of  Sussex,  lie  was  living  about  1-fSN.  d  be  estate  ot 
Ixnockaloe-Moar,  which  had  belonged  to  Leonora  Radclifie 
Callister’s  father  Captain  Sylvester  Radclifie.  parsed  at  his 
death  to  the  possession  ol  the  elder  ol  her  two  brothers  who 
were  respectively  Captain  Charles  and  Rex.  Robert  Rad- 
cliffe.  The  former  had  numerous  children,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  youngest  son,  Captain  Thomas  R add i f f e,  the 
knockaloe-Moar  estate,  which  had  been  in  the  Radclifie 
name  for  nine  generations,  passed  to  the  Tarr  family,  des¬ 
cendants  ot  an  aunt  of  the  last-named  owner,  and  after  they 
held  it  for  a  short  time  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Ouirks, 
descendants  of  another  aunt.  Leonora  Radclitle  Callistcr, 
our  ancestress,  the  great-grandmother  of  Ann  (Juaylc  Can¬ 
non  the  Immigrant,  was  a  still  younger  aunt. 

Of  this  Knockaloe  estate  it  may  be  of  interest  to  sax' 
that  it  is  situated  about  a  mile  I  n »m  1  ’eel,  and  consists  of  about 
350  acres.  The  large  house  that  recently  stood  upon  it,  and 
perhaps  stands  there  yet,  was  built  by  one  of  the  Thomas 
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Radcliffs,  and  must  have  been,  for  the  times,  almost  a 

-«4fc 

palace.  Hall  Caine,  the  famous  Manx  novelist,  refers  to 
the  place  in  his  story,  “The  Christian.” 

before  dismissing  the  powerful  Radclitfe  connection 
from  our  notice,  it  will  not  he  irrelevant  to  state  that  in 
the  parish  of  Andreas,  and  identified  from  father  to  sun 
through  more  than  a  dozen  generations  with  the  estate  of 
I  >allaradcli  f  fe,  there  has  been  since  before  1?40  a  well- 
established  collateral  branch  of  Kadclit  les,  an  ol  f shoot  or 
perhaps  a  parallel  line  wiili  the  foregoing  family  of  Rushen 
and  Patrick'. 

So  much  for  the  Kadcliffe  relationship,  for  which  we 
have  to  thank'  Leonora,  the  mother  of  Sylvester  ballister. 
We  have  now  to  show  that  by  his  marriage  with  Klinor 
Cowell  (or  Cowle  )  another  highly  potent  and  commendable 
strain  was  brought  into  the  lamilv.  I  bis  surnanu-  which  is 
generouslv  ilistrihuted  over  the  Island  is  a  contraction  ot  the 
Irish  Mac  Cawell,  “Cathmaol's  son,”  the  name  meaning 
“hattleheap.”  In  Ireland  the  family  furnished  the  ancient 
chiefs  of  a  district  which  supplied  the  church  with  numer¬ 
ous  dignitaries,  and  was  famous  for  its  learning.  In  its 
present  form  the  name  is  purely  Manx.  Klinor  Cowell  who 
became  the  wife  of  Sylvester  ballister  was  of  the  family 
which  owned  the  estate  of  Ikillaquane,  and  she  was  horn  there 
in  17  It).  Her  lather  was  James  Cowell,  a  sea-captain,  and 
her  mother,  who  was  Alice  Cooper,  was  married  in  17A> 
Klinor  was  the  tilth  of  eight  children,  the  eldest  being  Capt. 
Charles  Cowell.  The  heads  of  the  two  preceding  genera¬ 
tions  were  also  sea-captains,  and  as  far  hack  as  we  can 
follow  the  chain,  the  I'alkujuane  property  seems  to  have 
been  the  family  home.  Though  the  eldest  son  in  each  gen¬ 
eration  is  designated  as  a  follower  of  the  sea,  the  younger 
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sons  appear  to  have  creditably  sustained  the  ancient  tra- 

<•&> 

ditionary  inclination  toward  learning.  They  held  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  political  positions  and  are  much  in  evidence  in 
the  official  rolls  and  records. 

To  carry  on  further  ancestral  iiitjuiries  would  perhaps 
he,  in  a  hook  of  the  present  dimensions  and  purposes,  un¬ 
acceptable  and  ill-advised,  as  well  as  confusing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  there  has  already  been 
more  than  enough  to  bewilder  most  of  those  who  shall  scan 
its  pages.  Yet  I  trust  the  foregoing  investigations  and  con¬ 
clusions  will  not  he  wholly  without  value  and  interest  for  the 
whole  family,  for  reference  if  nothing  more.  They  have 
seemed  to  me  to  be  essential  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  subject;  and  with  this  justification  or  apology,  1  shall, 
with  one  more  paragraph,  bring  the  genealogical  part  of  the 
storv  to  a  close. 

It  has  been  shown  that  John  IJuavlc  { the  Schemer) 
and  Ellinor  ballister  were  the  parents  of  a  tamily  ot  eleven 
children.  Ann,  the  Immigrant’s  wife,  being  the  third.  1  he 
eldest  was  a  daughter,  Ellinor  horn  in  1794,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  more.  4  he  next  was  Charles,  1/66,  who 
married  Esther  Ixilley  and  had  at  least  three  children.  1  lus 
Esther  Killey  Ouayle,  called  “Aunt  1  Ietty"  in  her  later 
life,  related  an  interesting  incident  concerning  her  mother- 
in-law  to  David  11.  Cannon,  son  of  the  Immigrants  (and 
therefore  a  nephew  of  her  husband  C  harles  (Juayle),  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Isle  ot  Man  late  in  1860.  “Aunt 
I  Ietty”  herself  was  about  65  years  ot  age  at  the  time  and, 
as  described  by  David,  “had  a  heavy  head  ot  hair  that  was 
perfectly  white.”  The  old  lady,  her  mother-in-law,  had 
only  been  dead  about  three  months  at  the  time  of  David’s 
visit,  having  lived  to  he  over  90  years  of  age.  One  day  she 
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said,  “Now  Hetty,  my  child,  if  yon  ’ll  get  me  some  wool  I’ll 
knit  you  a  pair  of  stockings  that’lTkeep  you  warm  for  the 
winter."  As  she  finished  the  second  stocking  she  handed 
it  to  ‘‘Aunt  Hetty"  saying,  “Put  these  stockings  on,  they'll 
keep  you  warm.  I  don’t  want  you  to  call  me  to  dinner — 
I’m  going  to  have  a  nice  nap."  After  dinner  they  went 
into  the  room  and  found  her  dead  in  her  chair.  Anybody 
to  look  at  her  would  have  thought  it  only  -a  natural  sleep — 
she  was  sitting'  perfectly  upright,  had  not  fallen  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left. 

While  mentioning  this  Charles  and  Ivsther  K il ley 
Ouayle  it  may  he  opportune  to  state  that  their  grandson, 
Charles  II.  Ouayle  ot  Cleveland,  Ohio,  visited  with  l  tali 
relatives  about  1  *905,  returned  to  Cleveland,  married  and 
died  about  PHI.  lie  had  a  sister  Annie  who  married  a 
man  named  Preston;  when  she  died  she  left  three  children, 
two  of  whom  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

Returning  trom  this  digression,  we  repeat  that  the 
daughter  Ann  was  the  third  child  of  John  Ouayle  “the 
Schemer"  and  his  wife  Kllinor  Callister  ;  and  following  Ann 
came  Margaret  in  1800,  concerning  whom  the  record  con¬ 
tains  no  timber  information.  Catherine  in  1803  was  the 
next:  and  she,  as  the  wife  of  Patrick  On  irk,  and  the  head 
of  a  numerous  posterity  with  whom  the  l  tab  Cannons  have 
kept  up  a  happy  and  tairlv  intimate  acquaintance,  died  in 
Cleveland,  (  )hio,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  (  )f 
Samuel  and  John,  horn  in  1803  and  1808  respectively,  we 
know  nothing  more.  Twin  girls  came  next,  horn  in  18(0; 
one  of  them  Amelia  (or  Kmma)  died  about  1844  and  Mary 
died  about  1873  :  whether  either  or  both  of  them  married, 
we  do  not  know.  The  next  child,  Joseph,  was  horn  in  1813; 
he  married  Helen  Martin,  and  died  in  187(>:  if  he  had 
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children  we  have  no  record  of  the  fact.  The  youngest  child, 
Henry,  was  horn  in  1815;  he  married  but  we  do  not  know 
his  wife’s  maiden  name,  nor  whether  they  had  children. 
Ann,  horn  August  26,  1 7‘ >S,  the  third  of  this  large  family 
as  above  stated,  the  wife  of  George  Cannon  the  Immigrant, 
was  the  great  ancestress  whose  memory  is  revered  by  a 
posteritv  found  todav  to  the  number  ot  manv  hundreds  in 
the  western  part  of  that  America  to  which  her  mother  heart 
fondly  turned,  hut  which  she  was  destined  never  to  see. 


PART  II— THE  IMMIGRANTS 


CHAPTER  X 

ASSOCIATIONS  AND  RELATIONSHIP  OF 
GEORGE  CANNON  AND  ANN  QUAYLE 

Of  the  youthful  years  or  even  of  the  earlier  matuiit  v 
of  the  two  persons  designated  in  this  volume  as  “the 
Immigrants,”  our  information  is  woefully  meager.  W  e 
do  not  even  know  the  date  of  their  marriage,  nor  with 
certainty  where  the  event  took  place.  Although  their 
first  child  was  horn  in  Liverpool,  England,  as  were  in 
fact  all  their  children,  there  has  keen  in  the  family  a 
quite  general  beliet  that  their  union  in  the  solemn  bonds 
of  matrimony  occurred  in  their  native  Isle.  As  for  the 
groom,  it  would  appear  in  fact  that  he  had  lived  in  Liver¬ 
pool  tor  some  years  prior  to  his  marriage,  and  following 
the  death  of  his  father  when  the  lad  was  sixteen  years  old. 
1  I  is  mother  had  also  probablv  passed  away  while  he  was 
still  a  bachelor,  though  at  the  time  of  her  death  he  was 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  On  the  other  hand,  both  parents  of 
the  bride  were  still  dwelling  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances  in  Peel,  the  father  living  until  at  least  five  years 
alter  the  probable  date  of  his  daughter’s  marriage,  and 
the  mother  about  twentv-five  years  longer.  While  there  is 
plenty  of  reason,  therefore,  for  the  opinion  that  the  young 
man  George  Cannon  had  been  for  some  time  a  resident  of 
the  bustling  English  port,  and  only  went  back  to  his 
native  Isle  occasionally  on  a  visit,  there  is  much  reason 
to  think  his  young  kinswoman  \nn  Ouayle  remained  there  in 
the  home  of  her  parents  until  he  came  a-wooing  and  at  length 
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led  her  to  the  altar.  A  story  that  has  come  down  in  family 
tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  following  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  the  midsummer  of  1XA\  he  was  obliged  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  Island  settling  up  family  affairs. 
Ilis  affections  hitherto  had  been  fancy-free;  hut  amid 
t lie  worries  incident  to  this  task  and  the  sorrows  at¬ 
tending  the  loss  of  his  mother,  whom  he  deeply  mourned, 
he  lotind  solace,  sympathy  and  peace  in  the  maidenly 
charms  and  the  tender  heart  of  his  fair  cousin.  Close 
friendship  there  had  undoubted! v  been  between  the  two 
before,  but  these  circumstances  warmed  that  friendship 
into  abiding  love;  and  their  marriage  was  evidently  not 
long  thereafter  deferred,  the  date  probable  being  some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  \  ear  1S25.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state  here  that  according  to  another  tradition,  the 
girl  Ann  Ouayle  was  taken  when  <jnite  young  to  live 
with  one  of  her  father's  sisters  in  England.  remained 
there  several  years,  and  her  marriage  with  George 
Cannon  took  place  in  her  aunt  s  home,  lhit  the*  weight 
ot  evidence  is  against  the  truth  of  this  story.  I  ler  father 
did  not  have  any  sisters  in  Kngland.  Me  had  only  two 
sisters:  iMary,  who  was  seven  years  his  senior,  and  Ann, 
who  was  three  years  his  junior;  Marv  married  a  Mr. 
Radcliffe  and  continued  to  live  in  tlu*  Isle  of  Man.  and 
Ann  married  a  John  Killev  (or  Cowley)  and  also  re¬ 
mained  in  or  near  keel.  'The  probability  is.  we  think, 
that  those  members  of  the  family  who  have  accepted  this 
account  of  Ann  Ouavk’s  voting  womanhood  have  con- 
fused  her  with  her  cousin  Leonora  Cannon,  who  did 
live  in  England  for  a  time  and  who  later  became  her 
sister-in-law,  as  will  appear  in  a  subseejuent  chapter. 

In  preceding  pages  mention  has  hern  made  ot  the 
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violent  death  at  sea  of  Captain  Cannon,  father  of  the 
Young-  man  of  whom  we  are  Turn-  speaking;  and  the 
allusion  abo\e  to  the  settlement  of  his  widow’s  affairs 
requires  a  word  of  further  explanation.  The  gallant 
Captain  was  apparently  prosperous  and  successful  in  a 
material  way,  and  was  in  a  position  to  afford  his  family 
not  only  all  the  comforts  hut  even  many  of  the  luxuries 
ot  lile.  Mis  various  voyages  into  far  distant  climes 
enabled  him  to  adorn  his  home  with  rare  and  curious 
specimens  of  the  products  and  the  arts  of  other  civiliza¬ 
tions,  and  his  residence  in  Peel  was  accounted  one  of  the 
interesting  show-places  of  the  little  town.  Xor  was  he 
one  to  neglect  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  To  their  native  wit  and  intelligence,  and  their 
heritage  of  good  looks — this  being  the  testimony  of  all 
who  personally  knew  them  when  speaking  of  them  te 
their  posterity  -he  added,  in  the  case  of  those  old  enough 
to  receive  it.  a  reasouablv  liberal  opportunity  tor  mental 
development  and  scholastic  training.  lienee  those  of 
his  children,  who,  at  the  date  of  his  untimely  taking-ott. 
were  ot  an  age  to  enjoy  these  advantages,  showed  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments  of  a  high  order,  this  being  notably 
the  case  with  his  eldest  son  George,  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  and  his  eldest  daughter  Leonora,  of  whom  we 
shall  soon  have  more  to  sav.  Put  with  the  father's 
death,  a  complete  and  sudden  change  took  place  in  the 
family’s  circumstances.  (  )f  course  he  had  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  dying  w  hen  he  bade  them  farewell  on  embarking 
for  the  fatal  voyage — he  was  little  more  than  fifty  years  old 
and  he  had  made  no  such  provision  for  their  luture  as  one 
would  think  a  sea-faring  man  especially  would  not  omit, 
d'he  result  was  that  when  the  dreadful  news  of  their 
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bereavement  was  brought  to  them,  they  were  not  only 
crushed  in  spirit  by  the  nature  of  the  calamity,  but  were 
prostrated  also  by  the  extent  of  its  material  consequences. 
While  not  left  penniless,  for  they  had  their  home  and  its 
valuable  contents,  as  well  as  some  vague  and  scattered 
shipping  interests,  they  soon  found  themselves  without 
even  a  moiety  of  the  regular  income  which  a  generous 
bread-winner  had  been  wont  to  provide.  It  became 
necessary  therefore  to  rent  the  old  homestead  to 
strangers,  the  widow  with  the  younger  children  took  a 
smaller  house,  while  the  two  older  ones,  George  and 
Leonora,  went  out  to  shitt  for  themselves  as  well  as  help 
their  mother.  It  was  under  these  compelling  conditions 
that  the  son  went  to  Liverpool,  and  the  daughter  also 
crossed  to  Lngland  to  enter  the  household  of  a  wealthy 
lady  in  the  capacity  of  companion  to  the  latter. 

Let  us  here  recall  to  the  reader’s  mind  a  few  facts 
which  already  have  been  stated  but  which  will  bear  brief 
repetition.  'The  eldest  son  of  Captain  George  Cannon 
and  Leonora  Callister,  George  Cannon  (the  Immigrant) 
was  born  in  Peel,  December  3.  1 7P4.  The  third  child  and 
second  daughter  of  John  Ouayle  (the  Schemer)  and 
Lllinor  Callister,  Ann  Ouayle  (the  Immigrant)  was  born 
in  Peel,  August  2(>.  17(JS.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
maiden  name  o!  both  mothers  was  Callister;  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  them  has  been  explained  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter.  I'or  present  purposes  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  that  George’s  mother  Leonora  was 
the  daughter  of  David  Callister;  that  Ann’s  mother, 
Lllinor,  was  the  daughter  of  Sylvester  Callister;  and  that 
David  and  Sylvester  were  sons  of  John  Callister 
(“Creena”)  bv  different  mothers,  therefore  halt-brothers. 
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Their  daughters,  Leonora  and  hjlinor,  were  accordingly 
first  cousins  (though  not  precisely  in  the  fullest  sense)  ; 
while  their  respective  children,  George  and  Ann,  held 
consequently  that  status  of 
second  cousins,  except  that 
half  instead  of  full  brothers. 


c<  »nsan^uunt\ 


known  as 
their  grandfathers  were 
1 » \'  reason  ot  blood  rela- 
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tionship  and  proximity  of  residence  in  the  little  town, 
these  two  families  Cannon  and  Ouavle  of  that  genera- 
tion  were  very  intimate  in  their  associations,  and  shared 
each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows.  Thus  it  is  related  that  in 
the  Widow  Cannon's  yreat  bereavement,  one  of  the  lirst 
to  extend  sympathy  and  offer  aid  was  her  cousin  Kllinor 
Quayle,  whose  circumstances  are  described  as  “comfort- 
able.”  Lvcn  more  tender  and  affectionate,  it  possible, 
than  these  relations  between  the  mothers  were  the  en¬ 
dearing  ties  which  existed  between  tluir  daughters,  the 
fatherless  Leonora  and  her  cousin  Ann,  w  ho  was  only  two 
years  her  junior.  It  is  in  fact  quite  probable  that  the 
former  lived  lor  a  time  in  the  (Juavlc  household  while 
her  mother  was  adjusting  herself  to  the  more  straitened 
conditions  made  obligatory  by  her  husband’s  death  ;  and 
that  she  there  acquired  some  of  the  habits  of  thrifty  and 
careful  domestic  management  characteristic  of  her  uncle 
and  his  llunily.  In  illustration  of  .this  it  is  recalled  that 
in  later  years,  alter  she  had  become  tlu*  wife  of  Klder 
John  'Taylor,  he  often  twitted  her  jocularlv  over  certain 
little  incidents  of  shrewd  domestic  economy  with  the 
remark:  “Ah,  another  evidence  of  your  training  under 
your  Uncle  John  Ouavle;  Xora,  you  are  surely  an  apt 
pupil  of  ‘the  Schemer.’  ” 

If  ‘‘Uncle  [ohn’s”  inlluence  and  example  were  sut- 
ficient  to  make  this  much  of  an  impression  upon  a  youns* 
niece  who  for  only  a  short  time  at  most  found  domicile 
under  his  roof,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  admonitions 
and  methods  would  prove  still  more  potent  with  his  own 
children.  And  this  proved  to  be  the1  fact,  as  least  in  the 
case  of  his  daughter  Ann,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  It  is 
truly  a  hapnv  and  an  excellent  circumstance  that  from 
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some  source  there  should  have  come  into  the  Cannon 
family  this  trait  of  thritt  and  careful  management  in 
temporal  affairs;  for  one  may  as  well  acknowledge  that 
hitherto  and  at  this  time  the  Cannons  seem  to  have  been 
an  "easy-going”  tribe,  perhaps  unduly  generous  and  un¬ 
suspecting,  not  difficult  to  impose  upon,  and  generally 
too  con  tiding.  It  is  said  that  these  gentle  characteristics, 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  persisted  through  the  suc¬ 
ceeding"  generations,  are  more  noticeable  in  the  men  than 
ir  the  women — that  the  latter  are  sterner,  keener,  more 
sagacious  in  the  management  of  material  affairs,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  than  the  males.  It  is  also  said  that  while 
the  Cannon  men  may  be  the  masters  in  their  own  house¬ 
holds  and  exert  a  dominating  influence  in  their  families 
(except  where  they  marry  relatives  who  are  also  of  Can¬ 
non  blood),  it  will  be  found  that  the  Cannon  girls  are 
cpiite  prone  to  assert  and  maintain  the  leadership  in  as 
well  as  outside  their  households,  and  not  only  as  pertain** 
to  the  children  but  to  the'  husbands  also.  Mow  much 
truth  there  mav  be  in  both  or  either  of  these  assertions, 
tire  reader,  if  a  member  of  the  family,  can  evolve  out  of 
his  or  her  own  experience  or  observation.  Cor  himself, 
the  writer,  though  admitting  that  he  may  have  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  delicate  subject,  freely  confesses  that  he  has 
not  the  temerity  to  express  it. 


CHAPTER  XI 

AN  AMAZING  PRE-NUPTIAL  AGREEMENT 
—THEIR  MARRIAGE 

We  have  now  brought  the  young'  people  George  Can¬ 
non  and  Ann  Ouayle  almost  to  that  important  crisis  in 
their  lives,  marriage,  and  have  assumed,  for  reasons  al¬ 
ready  set  forth,  that  the  event  took  place  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1X25,  w  hen  the  mail  was 
about  thirty-one  and  the  woman  three  and  a  half  years  young¬ 
er.  Put  before  proceeding  to  the  actual  solemnization  of 
the  nuptial  rite,  it  is  necessary  that  we  make  record  of 
a  remarkable  conversation  and  compact  between  them. 
"Phis  related  to  a  no  less  unhappy  and  repugnant  con- 
tingenev  than  is  involved  in  the*  proceeding  known  as 
separation  and  divorce.  Strange  and  offensive  as  it  may 
appear  to  those  who  take  note  of  the  bare  tact  itself, 
without  being  made  aware  ot  the  motives  which  caused 
it,  these  two  young  people  not  yet  wedded  actually  dis¬ 
cussed  with  entile  calmness  and  sinceritv  the  possibility 
— nay,  perhaps  the  necessity— -of  a  severance  of  the  marital 
bonds  into  which  they  had  not  yet  entered.  Still  more 
extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  affection  and  morality,  they  both  solemnly 
agreed  to  take  such  a  step  in  the  (.vent  that  certain  con¬ 
tingencies,  w  hich  of  course  they  hoped  would  not  ensue 
but  which  they  told  themselves  were  not  impossible, 
should  make  it  necessary. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  this  remarkable  decision  ;  for  remarkable  it  was, 
from  every  normal  and  approved  standpoint.  This 
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modern  immoral  thing'  of  trial  yr  temporary  or  pro¬ 
bationary  marriage,  wherein  by  prior  agreement  the 
union  between  husband  and  wife  may  be  terminated  by 
either  party  without  prejudice  at  the  expiration  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  period,  leaving  either  party  then  free  to  contract 
a  new  alliance  as  caprice  or  passion  may  suggest — this 
disgusting  modern  idea,  we  repeat,  had  not  then  been 
heard  of.  Moreover,  divorce  even  for  any  of  the  causes 
nowadays  commonly  regarded  as  sufficient  and  legiti¬ 
mate  was  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  among  its  people  wher¬ 
ever  they  went  an  almost  unheard-of  thing.  In  that  Isle 
and  among  its  inhabitants  men  and  women  who  married 
remained  married,  practically  without  exception,  until 
death  did  them  part.  It  was  rare  indeed  that  man  or  woman 
took  another  mate  while  the  original  partner  still  lived; 
and  though  there  are  plenty  of  Manx  instances  of  mixed 
families  of  children-  that  is,  half-brothers  and  half-sisters 
this  was  almost  invariable  because  one  parent  had 
passed  away  and  the  other  had  remarried,  and  not  because 
the  parents  had  merely  become  tired  ot  or  unhappy  with 
each  other  and  sought  relief  in  severing  the  old  and  con¬ 
triving  a  new  union. 

The  hero  and  heroine  in  the  adventure  we  are  now 
narrating  had  therefore  no  precedent  in  their  ancestry  or 
their  acquaintance  for  even  discussing,  much  less  agree¬ 
ing  upon,  a  proposition  so  astonishing.  They  had  passed 
the  age  of  giddy,  frivolous,  impetuous  youth,  and  had 
come,  both  of  them,  to  years  of  sober  sense  and  mature 
discretion.  Above  all.  they  loved  each  other  with  a 
depth  and  devotion  which  both  felt  to  be  illimitable,  un¬ 
changeable  and  undying — neither  could  imagine  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  another  coming  to  take  the  place  in  their 
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hearts  which  the)’  were  here,*  calmly  considering-  the 
proposal  of  making-  vacant.  Why  then  did  they  waste 
these  last,  blissful  (lavs  of  their  courtship  in  vain  delib¬ 
erations  over  an  imaginary  situation  from  whose  dread 
consequences  both  of  them  with  all  the  fond  sentiments 
of  their  hearts  and  the  strength  of  their  souls  recoiled." 
For  answer,  we  emplov,  not  the  man’s  exact  words  to  he 
sure,  hut  the  statements  and  the  arguments  with  which 
he  presented  his  strange  appeal,  and  the  woman's  brave 
and  loyal  acquiescence  in  the  conclusions  laid  before  her. 

lie  was  proud  of  his  name,  he  told  her,  and  desired 
its  perpetuation  among  mankind.  \  et  he  had  noticed, 
with  sorrow  not  unmixed  with  grave  concern,  that  gen¬ 
eration  by  generation  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  born 
to  bear  it.  Even  where  the  families  were  not  small, 
many  <»l  the  children  either  died  voting  or  died  unmarried, 
lie  had  observed  the  total  disappearance  of  several  pre- 
viouslv  numerous  and  important  lamilies  within  two  or 
three  generations  their  name  had  become  extinct  in  the 
records  and  population  of  the  Island,  and  survived  onlv 
as  a  memory,  lie  teared  that  such  a  fate,  at  least  in  a 
degree,  impended  our  the  familv  whose  eldest  repre¬ 
sentative  during  several  generations  hack  he  felt  himself 
to  be.  Instead  of  increasing  in  number,  there  was  a 
steady  and,  he  believed,  an  alarminglv  rapid  decrease. 
True,  tlu*  tamily  name  had  never  been  as  common  and 
liequcnt  as  some  others,  but  this  made  it  all  the  more 
imperative  that  those  who  now  bore  it  should  obligate 
themselves  to  see  that  it  should  not  disappear  and  perish 
as  had  been  the  case  in  instances  which  he  had  noticed. 
For  himself,  he  loved  children,  could  scarcely  conceive 
ol  a  happv  home  without  their  presence;  and  in  his  own 
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case,  he  desired  above  all  other  things  that  his  name 
.should  not  only  he  perpetuated  hut  multiplied  in  honor 
among  the  children  of  men. 

W  e  may  well  believe  that  the  woman  had  discern¬ 
ment  enough  easily  to  perceive  where  this  exordium  was 
leading;  yet  there  was  nothin***  thus  far  which  called  for 
her  dissent.  Perhaps  she  even  gave  him  a  loving  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand  by  way  o!  encouragement  to  proceed 
to  the  heart-wringing  epilogue  tor  which  her  intuition 
was  preparing  her. 

She  knew,  he  continued,  how  deeply  he  loved  her; 
that  in  her  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  were  centered  and 
hound  up.  As  no  other  betore  her  had  ever  so  completelv 
taken  possession  of  the  loudest  emotions  ot  his  heart,  so 
was  it  impossible  to  think  that  any  other  could  ever 
dispute  this  possession  with  her.  Mis  protestations  on 
this  score  were  earnest  and  ot  that  simple  eloquence 
characteristic  of  the  breathings  of  true  and  honest  manly 
love.  Probably  she  now  trembled  as  she  sensed  what 
was  about  to  follow.  \nd  yet  lie  queried  as  he  poured 
forth  his  adoration  and  his  vearning  he  wondered  it 
she  would  be  able  to  agree  to  the  sacrifice  lie  was  about 
to  ask?  Could  she  fully  appreciate  his  view  that  marriage 
as  he  was  regarding  it  meant  above  every  thing  else 
children  to  bear  his  name  and  carry  oil  his  family?"  That 
she  also  loved  children,  and  would  he  proud  and  happy 
to  he  associated  with  him  in  parenthood — this  she  had 
aifirmed  and  he  believed.  lie  hoped  and  trusted  the 
Lord  would  bestow  upon  them  ibis  inestimable  blessing. 
Hut  if  not- — if  it  should  unhappilv  prove  or  appear  that 
they  were  destined  to  live  childless  could  she  consent 
with  him  to  give  up  their  assured  marital  bliss  in  favor 
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of  a  higher  and  more  imperative  object  and  duty?  In 
other  words,  could  she  brim;'  herself  to  grant  him  free 
surrender  and  release,  as  he  declared  himself  prepared  to 
do  with  her,  in  order  that  perchance  eitlur  or  both  ot 
them  in  a  new  connubial  contract  might  be  blessed  with 
the  posterity  which  had  been  denied  them  ." 

Again  let  it  he  emphasized  that  the  motive  underly¬ 
ing'  this  tremendously  significant  and  wholly  irregular 
proposition  was  lofty  and  pure  beyond  even  the  breath  oi 
Pharisaical  censure.  As  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
it  represented  not  a  suggestion  of  lickleness  or  fantasv, 
hut  a  brave  determination  to  obey,  at  whatever  cost  of 
present  sorrow  and  sacrifice,  that  first  great  command¬ 
ment  given  in  Lden,  when  God  blessed  the  pair  which 
1  le  had  created  and  said  unto  them,  "Me  fruitful,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  and  replenish  the  earth.’’ 

It  is  not  easv  to  realize  the  poignanev  ot  the  sorrow 
which  the  tultillment  of  the  proposed  agreement  [(re¬ 
sented  to  the  expectant  bride.  Mut  her  assent  was  not 
withheld,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might.  She  showed  by 
her  acceptance  of  it  that  she  could  be  no  less  brave  than 
her  wooer,  that  she  was  worth)-  of  his  supremest  confi¬ 
dence  and  affection,  that  she  was  deserving  of  all  the 
tenderness  and  love  that  he  could  bestow  upon  her.  And 
he  naturally  loved  her  all  the  more  lor  it.  Xo  woman 
ever  better  deserved  to  be  the  mother  of  heroes;  and  the 
traits  she  demonstrated  in  this  crucial  hour  were 
strengthened  in  her  with  the  coming  years,  and  charac¬ 
terized  her  conduct  during'  all  the  days  o!  her  life.  As 
the  sequel  shows,  the  mighty  sacrifice  she  announced 
herself  as  willing  to  make  was  not  required.  Like  Abra¬ 
ham  of  old.  when  commanded  to  do  what  must  have 
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seemed  a  monstrous  deed,  but  was  spared  its  commission 
alter  his  obedience  was  shown,  she  lived  to  see  her  own 
hopes  and  her  lover’s  realized  in  a  goodly-  family,  whose 
years  were  rich  and  mam-  in  the-  land  to  which  they 
were  led. 

And  so  George  Cannon  and  Ann  Ouaylc  were  hap¬ 
pily  married,  and  their  primarv  anxiety  was  in  due  time 
abundant  1  v  dispelled. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THEY  SET  UP  HOUSEKEEPING-  PEN 
PICTURES-  CHILDREN 

Removal  to  Liverpool,  where  the  husband  had  found 
employment  and  had  prepared  a  home  to  which  to  bring 
his  bride,  followed  soon  alter  their  marriage.  In  exactly 
w  hat  part  of  the  city  this  first  home  was  situated  we  do 
not  know.  Presumably  it  was  near  the  water-lront,  not 
very  pretentious,  and  not  equipped  with  all  the  comforts 
to  which  its  new  mistress  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
household  of  her  prudent  and  thrilty  lather,  “the 
Schemer.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  bore 
the  marks  o!  povertv.  The  husband  had  mastered  the 
tiade  oi  carpi  liter  and  |oiner  (or  cabinet-maker),  and  he 
was  an  industrious  and  clever  workman,  lie  had  been 
earning  good  wages,  had  no  expensive  tastes  or  spend- 
thritt  inclinations,  and  no  seriously  bad  habits.  Doubt¬ 
less  lie  had  not  saved  as  much  and  as  regularly  out  of 
his  earnings  as  he  was  hencetorth  to  do  under  the  in- 
lluence  and  example  of  his  business-like  spouse,  tor  he 
was  trustful,  easy-going  and  generous  in  responding  to 
appeals  Irom  friend  or  acquaintance  for  aid.  lie  was  al¬ 
ways  lending,  so  says  one  who  knew  him  and  worked 
with  him,  to  his  associates  in  the  shop  as  well  as  to  needy 
or  stranded  Manxmen  wdio  hunted  him  up  and  invoked 
his  aid.  \  cry  little  of  the  means  thus  advanced  ever 
came  back  to  him.  Resides,  he  was  all  this  time  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  support  of  Ids  widowed  mother  and  her 
younger  fatherless  children,  lie  had  therefore  no  sizable 
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accumulation  from  which  to  draw  when  the  time  came 

■«* 

for  him  to  set  up  housekeeping  as  a  family  man. 

While  his  own  beginning,  therefore,  in  this  new  role 
may  have  been  necessarily  modest,  the  wife  he  brought 
trom  the  Island  and  placed  in  possession  was  not  entire¬ 
ly  portionless.  To  be  sure,  she  was  m>  heiress  in  any 
extensive  sense,  though  she  was  well  fitted  out,  as  the 
saying  goes,  when  she  left  the  parental  roof.  I>ut  she 
brought  to  him  something  much  more  valuable  than 
mere  money— -she  had  the  know  ledge  of  how  to  take  care 
of  whatever  came  into  her  hands,  whether  much  or  little, 
to  keep  close  watch  of  all  expenditures,  to  shun  debt  as  an 
odious  species  of  servitude,  and  not  only  to  live  within  her 
means  but  to  put  aside  something,  if  ever  so  little,  everv 
pay  day  as  savings  against  a  rainy  day.  She  had  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  waste  in  any  form,  and  w  hile  she  looked  well 
to  the  ways  ot  her  household,  being  a  pattern  o!  neatness 
and  industry,  she  saw  to  it  that  tor  everv  pennv  expended 
she  received  full  value,  and  the  smallest  discoverable  leak 
was  instantly  stopped  up. 

This  was  naturally  cpiite  a  change  for  the  open- 
handed  and  free-hearted  husband,  but  he  was  sensible 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  all  respects  wdtolesome.  \\  r 
can  almost  imagine  her  slyly  suggesting  to  him  that 
inasmuch  as  he  had  shortly  before  obtained  her  acquies¬ 
cence  in  a  terribly  severe  agreement  submitted  by  him. 
so  now  he  ought  not  to  refuse  to  enter  into  an  easy  and 
profitable  compact  proposed  by  her,  and  allow  to  her 
exclusive  control  of  the  familv  exchequer.  C  onscious  ot 
his  own  limitations  and  of  her  unmistakable  talents  we 
think  he  was  not  at  all  reluctant  to  accord  her  this 
privilege.  It  would  appeal  to  his  sense  of  fairness  and 
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of  a  shared  responsibility  that  his  should  he  the  task  of 
earning  the  money,  and  hers  the  task  of  saving  it,  espe¬ 
cially  since  this  was  in  line  with  the  common  practice  then 
as  now  in  Kngland  where  the  man  dutifully  turn's  over 
the  weekly  wage  to  the  wife,  who  then  proceeds  to  its 
disbursement  in  meeting  the  family  needs.  At  all  events 
this  became  the  rule  in  the  Cannon  household,  brom  the 
earliest  recollection  of  the  eldest  children  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  mother  controlled  the  purse-strings,  and 
it  was  thoroughly  recognized  that  she  held  them  firmly. 

Having  now  seen  the  family  safely  established  and 
their  duties  and  obligations  adjusted  by  mutual  consent, 
let  us  try,  before  the  children  begin  to  arrive,  to  get  a 
still  more  complete  and  accurate  idea  of  the  personality 
of  the  future  parents,  bnr  this  we  are  forced  to  depend 
upon  what  we  remember  as  having  been  told  us  bv  those 
who  have  themselves  passed  awav.  There  is  nowhere, 
so  tar  as  we  bas  e  been  able  to  learn,  anv  portrait  of  either 
of  them  ;  neither  is  there  of  record  anvwhere  a  written 
description  from  which  to  construct  a  mental  picture. 
(  )t  one  parent,  some  of  the  younger  children  regained 
no .  recollection  whatewer.  (  )t  both  lather  and  mother, 
only  the  older  children  were  able  to  hand  down  a  fairly 
adequate  remembrance.  I’iecing  these  various  impres¬ 
sions  together,  we  conclude  that  the  man  George  Cannon 
was  about  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  com¬ 
pact  of  figure  with  a  weight  of  about  160  pounds,  having 
black  hair,  blue-gray  eyes  and  a  fair  complexion  ;  erect,  very 
energetic,  sociable,  good-natured  and  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  That  he  also  had  some  literary  ability  is  evidenced 
in  his  letters  and  in  his  diary  of  the  voyage  to  America, 
hereafter  quoted  in  full.  The  woman  Ann  Quayle  appears 
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to  have  been  plump  rather  than  slender  of  build,  her 
height  ■  being  about  live  feet  four--  inches,  her  weight 
about  130  pounds;  in  complexion  fair  with  black  hair, 
eyes  hazel  with  brown  spots,  marvellously  full  and 
expressive;  in  temperament  inclined  to  he  nervous,  quick 
in  all  her  movements,  and  tirelessly  industrious.  I  loth 
were  excellent  conversationalists,  the  man  being-  jovial 
and  pleasantly  argumentative  without  being  dogmatic 
or  disputatious,  the  woman  superior  in  mimicry  and 
repartee.  Both  were  fond  of  reading  but  were  less  in¬ 
clined  to  absorb  the  thoughts  of  others  than  to  use  these 
thoughts  as  a  stimulus  to  their  own  mental  taculties. 
d  hey  chose  their  associates  as  they  chose  their  books, 
rather  for  merit  and  worth  than  for  mere  entertainment  ; 
and  il  they  had  comparative! v  few  of  either  intimates  or 
books,  these  were  of  good  quality  and  were  highly  prized. 
As  a  parent  the  man  was  indulgent,  slow  to  wrath,  and 
always  seeking  an  excuse  to  spare  the  rod,  while  the 
woman  was  swift  to  apply  it,  was  strict  in  requiring 
obedience  and  looked  upon  too  much  leniencv  as  a 
parental  weakness.  Yet  no  mother  could  be  more  trulv 
affectionate  and  tender  with  her  children,  and  no  father 
more  observant  and  exacting  in  his  insistence  upon  cor¬ 
rect  moral  conduct  and  filial  behavior.  She  administered 
punishment  where  she  thought  it  necessary,  but  quickly 
forgave  and  with  a  more  abundant  display  of  love  made 
up  for  her  seeming  sternness,  lie  omitted  the  physical 
punishment,  but  his  reproofs  so  clearly  reflected  the  sor¬ 
row  which  his  children's  misdeeds  caused  him  that 
nothing  more  was  needed  to  make  them  deeply  repentant 
for  having  incurred  his  displeasure.  Both  were  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  and  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  but  neither  could  be 
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satisfied  with  the  methods  of  the  sects  and  denoniina- 
tions  which  they  saw  warring  against  each  other.'  This, 
in  the  case  of  the  mother  particularly,  seemed  to  make 
prayer  the  only  refuse  and  source  of  peace;  and  it  is 
stated  that  her  petitions  in  behalf  of  her  loved  ones  were 
fervent  and  unremitting,  while  the  father,  though  by 
nature  more  cynical,  was  nevertheless  sincere  in  his 
search  for  truth. 

before  closing  this  chapter,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a 
It  w  sentences  more  concerning  their  home  in  Liverpool. 
As  has  been  said,  the  particular  point  in  that  city  where 
they  as  a  new  ly  married  couple  set  tip  first  their  house¬ 
hold  gods  has  not  been  ascertained.  As  they  were  mere¬ 
ly  tenants,  they  doubtless  occupied  several  different 
dwellings  during  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  vears  that  they 
sojourned  there.  Of  onlv  one  of  these  have  we  now  any 
delinite  knowledge.  It  was  situated  in  Xorlolk  Street 
(rather  a  “sluminv”  localitv  in  its  later  days,  it  must  be 
admitted),  and  here  some  of  their  children  were  born; 
their  son  Angus  remembered  having  spun  or  “whipped’ 
his  to])  in  the  back  area  of  this  domicile.  Probably  as 
the  familv  grew  in  number,  and  especially  alter  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  began  to  make  their  headquarters  with  them,  a 
larger  house  with  more  rooms  was  found  to  be  necessary. 
W  ithout  knowing  exacllv  the  address  where  these,  in¬ 
creased  facilities  were  afforded,  we  have  the  testimonv  of 


Klder  Taylor,  as  well  as  the  assertion  of  associates  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  later  came  to  America,  to  the  effect  that 
the  family  were  comfortably  situated,  and  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  overcrowded,  no  matter  how  many 
guests  came  in  unexpectedly  upon  them.  Tt  is  pretty 
well  established  that  at  least  the  four  older  children  were 
‘‘christened”  in  St.  Teter’s  cathedral. 
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As  has  been  above  indicated,  in-*  course  of  time  many 
children  came  to  bless  their  union,  and  for  each  of  them 
they  held  hii»‘h  ambitions  and  fondest  love.  George  was 
the  eldest  (it  was  not  until  he  was  a  thrown  man  that  lie 
adopted  the  middle  name  (Juavle),  born  lanuarv  11. 
1N27 ;  Marv  Alice  was  next,  born  I)ecember  A  1S2<S;  a 
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son  unnamed  and  dying  soon  after  birth,  was  born  in  the 
summer  of  1830,  and  Ann  lirst  saw  the  light  of  day  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1832.  Aiums  Munn’s  hirthdav  was  May  17, 
1834;  and  lohn  (  hiavle’s  was  March  25.  183b.  This  bov 
died  when  three  and  a  half  years  old,  of  brain  fever,  and 
the  whole  family  grieved  deeply  over  his  loss.  “Such  a 
boy!”  exclaimed  the  stricken  father  in  writing  to  his 
sister;  “my  hard  heart  was  softened  with  the  death  of 
this  child,  but  I  shall  see  him  yet!”  After  John  came 
David  llenry,  born  April  23,  1838 — “he  squints  sadly, 
poor  fellow,”  writes  the  father;  a  practice  which  his  sis¬ 
ter  “Mary  Alice  taught  him  when  he  was  nine  months 
(dd,  but  I  am  going  to  make  blinkers  to  put  on  his  eyes 
to  cure  him” — a  remedy  which,  if  applied,  was  not  ef¬ 
ficacious,  for  he  "squinted”  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
youngest  child  was  Leonora,  born  September  11,  1840. 
“a  fine  little  baby,”  thought  the  father  writing  two 
months  later.  All  these  six  children  who  wore  living  in 
1840  sailed  for  America  with  their  immigrant  parents  in 
1842,  reached  salelv  their  destination  at  Xauvoo,  Illinois, 
later  crossed  the  Great  I  Mains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
established  themselves  in  Utah,  and  when  they  died, 
filled  with  years  and  honors,  each  of  them  was  survived 
by  a  mighty  posterity,  the  grand  total  reaching  many 
hundreds  in  number.  Truly  the  early  apprehensions  of 
their  father  as  to  his  family  name  disappearing  from 
among  the  children  of  men  proved  to  be  a  borrowed 
trouble  and  a  baseless  fear. 


CHAPTER  XI 11 


“MORMONISM”  BROUGHT  TO  THE  CANNON 

HOUSEHOLD 

W  e  come  now  to  one  of  the  real  romances  ot  what  the 
world  calls  Mormonism — one  of  the  many  that  have  signal¬ 
ized  the  progress  of  that  great  latter-day  religions  system. 
The  characters  in  it  are  the  persons  spoken  ot  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapters;  and  it  is  interesting  enough  to  deserve  a 
chapter  to  itself. 

W  e  have  seen  that  Leonora  Cannon,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Captain,  and  eldest  sister  of  George  the  Immigrant, 
went  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  England  after  her  father’s 
death  to  serve  a.^  companion  of  a  wealthy  lady.  I'rom  this 
position  she  returned  alter  a  tew  months  to  her  native  Lie, 
and  became  an  inmate  ot  the  lamily  ot  the  Governor,  residing 
in  C  astle  Kushen,  C  astletown.  She  was.  of  unusual  beauty, 
lady-like  and  gentle  in  manner,  intelligent,  witty  and  refined 
both  by  nature  and  education  ;  and  was  therefore  a  great 
favorite  with  all  who  enjoyed  her  acquaintance.  In  the 
Governor’s  residence  she  met  many  prominent  people  from 
England,  among  others  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Mason,  whose 
daughter  became  her  most  intimate  friend.  There  had  just 
been  a  change  in  the  governor-generalship  of  Canada,  and 
the  newly  appointed  official,  Lord  Aylmer,  had  insisted 
upon  Mr.  Mason’s  accompanying  him  overseas  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  private  secretary.  The  latter  declared  that  he 
would  consider  the  request  only  on  condition  that  hL  familv 
would  consent  to  go  also;  and  this  consent,  it  soon  developed, 
was  contingent  upon  his  daughter's  success  in  inducing  her 
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friend  Leonora  Cannon  to  go  also  as  one  of  the  familv. 
Leonora  was  not  at  first  attracted  l)v  the  invitation — in 
tact  she  declined  it,  to  the  threat  relief  of  her  mother.  I  hit 
the  Masons  refused  to  take  no  tor  an  answer,  and  so  tar 
from  abandoning  their  persuasions  they  pressed  them  more 
strongly  than  ever.  In  the  meantime  she  had  a  dream  which 
she  interpreted  as  directing  her  to  accept  the  otter;  and  when 
Mr.  Mason  promised  that  if  she  became  homesick  or  for 
any  other  reason  desirous  of  returning  lie  would  see  to  it 
that  her  wishes  were  fulfilled.  >he  agreed  to  join  the  party. 
She  accordingly  crossed  the  sea  in  1832,  and  came  at  length 
to  Toronto,  the  capital  of  “I'ppcr  C  anada.”  Connecting 
hersel  I  soon  thereafter  with  tlu-  Methodist  church,  she 
formed  the  acquaintance  and  won  the  love  of  a  young  Lng- 
lishman,  a  class-leader  named  John  Taylor.  To  his  f i r >t  pro¬ 
posal  of  marriage  she  gave  a  negative  answer;  hut  again 
a  dream,  in  which  she  saw  hersell  happilv  associated  with 
him.  caused  her  to  give  her  assent  when  he  renewed  his 
proposal.  Leonora’s  marriage  in  the  new  land  to  which  she  had 
cone  as  a  stranger  and  transient  visitor  changed  the  whole 
course  of  many  lives.  In  due  time,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  I ‘resident  John  Taylor  will  remember, 
he  and  his  good  wife  joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  under  the  ministration  of  Llder  Ikarlev 
L.  I'ratt,  Leonora  being  the  one  who  detained  the  missionarv 
lor  turther  conversation  when  he  had  called  to  sav  farewell 
alter  having  apparently  lailed  to  convert  them.  'They  were 
baptized  in  May,  1830,  soon  joined  the  bodv  ot  the  Church, 
tirst  in  Ohio  then  in  Missouri  and  then  in  Illinois,  and 
thenceforth,  as  long  as  they  lived,  were  counted  among  its 
most  unwavering  and  most  prominent  adherents. 

After  being  ordained  an  Apostle,  Llder  Taylor  was 
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called  to  perform  a  mission  to  Rutland,  and  ])roceeded 
thither  in  company  with  I  Cider  \\  il  ford  Woodruff  in  the 
late  autumn  of  183(h  lie  hore  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
his  wife  to  her  brother  and  sister-in-law  in  Liverpool  and  to 
other  relatives  in  the  Isle  of  Nlan.  Although  the  mails  he- 

o 

tween  the  (  dd  \\  orld  and  the  New  were  at  this  time  irregular 
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and  infrequent,  it  is  probable  that  there  had  been  some  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Leonora  and  her  kinsfolk,  blit  the 
latter  appear  as  yet  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  people  with  which  she  had  identified 
herself.  Arrived  in  Liverpool  early  in  January.  1S40,  Llder 
Taylor  called  at  the  Cannon  home  and  made  himself  known 
to  the  wife  and  mother,  promising  to  return  in  the  evening 
when  the  husband  and  father  .should  he  home  from  his  work. 
Although  the  visitor  had  not  attempted  during  this  short 
visit  to  do  any  preaching  or  to  explain  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  come  to  Kngland,  but  had  contented  himsell 
with  a  commonplace  exchange  of  family  news,  there  was 
something  about  his  personality  and  influence  which  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  his  hostess;  and  as  he  walked  away,  after 
his  brief  visit,  she  remarked  to  her  eldest  son,  “George, 
there  goes  a  man  ot  God.  lie  is  come  to  bring  salvation 
to  your  father’s  house."  Returning  in  the  evening  as  he 
had  promised,  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  brother-in- 
law  and  forthwith  he  proceeded  to  deliver  the  great  message 
which  he  had  been  sent  out  to  proclaim. 

The  foregoing  is  the  commonly  accepted  account  of 
this  first  meeting  of  the  missionary  Apostle  with  his  wife’s 
relatives.  There  is  another  version,  however,  according  to 
which  Llder  Taylor  called  upon  his  brother-in-law  at  the 
place  where  the  latter  was  employed,  introduced  himself, 
went  home  with  him,  and  stayed  several  days,  preached 
Alormonism  to  the  family  and  left  a  Rook  of  Mormon  for 
the  husband’s  perusal.  Llder  Taylor  gives  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  Liverpool  as  January  11,  LX-IO,  and  says  he  re¬ 
mained  there  on  his  first  visit  only  two  days.  'The  essential 
fact,  whichever  account  of  the  original  incident  he  correct, 
is  that  in  meeting  with  the  C  annon  family,  now  consisting  of 
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the  father,  mother  and  five  children,  he  sang  for  them 
some  of  the  “Songs  of  Zion,”  testified  to  the  divinity  of 
the  message  ol  the  latter-day  Prophet,  and  affirmed  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Hook  of  Mormon,  a  eopv  of  which  he 
left.  1  le  promised  that  though  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Preston  for  a  few  days,  he  would  make  them 
another  visit  shortly.  I  before  he  took  his  leave,  most  of 
his  hearers  had  been  fairly  thrilled  by  his  words,  the  wife 
especially  being  a  firm  believer  from  the  verv  beginning 
of  his  remarks.  \\  bile  the  husband  was  not  unimpressed, 
he  was  not  at  once  tully  responsive,  and  desired  time  for 
further  consideration,  lie  determined  to  investigate  fairly, 
and  decided  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  during  his 
visitor’s  absence  to  reading  the  volume  which  had  been 
loaned  him. 

As  he  began  the  perusal,  his  interest  grew  with  even- 
page,  until  the  spirit  of  the  hook  had  soon  taken  Mich  com¬ 
plete  possession  ol  him  that  he  could  scarceh  lav  it  down. 

I  le  read  it  far  into  the  night,  at  meal  times,  and  even 
had  it  propped  open  on  his  joiner’s  bench  where  he  could 
glimpse  a  few  sentences  as  he  worked  ;  with  the  result  that 
when  Elder  Taylor  returned  within  a  week,  the  hook’s  con¬ 
tents  from  cover  to  cover  had  been  absorbed  by  the  as¬ 
siduous  student.  1  I  is  judgment  as  solemnly  announced  was 
that  the  hook  was  true — that  an  evil-minded  man  could  not 
have  written  it,  and  a  good  man  would  not  have  tried  to 
write  it  with  intent  to  deceive.  I  le  acknowledged  that  he 
had  to  accept  it  as  ol  God.  It  removed  his  doubts  and 
satisfied  his  soul;  and  after  being  1  urt her  instructed  in 
Gospel  principles,  he  declared  himself  ready  for  baptism, 
which  ordinance  himself  and  wife  received,  Pebruary  11, 
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exactly  a  month  after  their  visitor  had  first  set  foot  within 
their  door. 

During  Rider  Taylor’s  mission  he  made  his  home  while 
in  Liverpool  with  these  relatives;  and  when  he  was  absent, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  Ireland,  or  in  other  parts  of  Rutland, 
it  was  still  his  headquarters  where  mail  and  messages  came 
for  him,  and  his  exact  whereabouts  at  anv  time  could  he 
ascertained.  To  this  hospitable  rooftree  he  used  to  bring 
his  missionarv  associates  and  friends,  notably  Rider  l’arlev 
I*.  ITatt,  who  reached  Rutland  in  April,  1840;  and  these 
two  steadfast  companions  made  for  the  family  many  a  happy 
evening  by  their  robust  rendition  of  typical  “Mormon" 
hymns,  anion”  which  “The  Morning  breaks.  the  Shadows 
Idee,"  was  always  a  prime  favorite.  t  )i  these  experiences 
George  Gannon  says,  writing  to  his  sister  in  America  in  one 
of  his  few  letters  which  have  been  preserved:  “1  bless 
the  Lord  that  I  ever  saw  your  husband's  face,  and  1  now 
see  plainly  that  our  dear  mother’s  prayer  has  not  only 
been  answered  for  you,  hut  has  extended  to  me  and  mv 

family  through  you . I  see  the  hand  of  the 

Lord  so  visible  in  all  that  has  happened  to  me  that  I  cannot 

help  telling  you  of  it . 1  was  happy  in  an 

affectionate  wife,  promising  children,  good  health,  plenty  of 
work,  and  always  a  pound  to  spare — hut  still  there  was  a 
want  of  something  which  made  me  I  eel  very  low-spirited  at 
times.  1  strove  to  pray  and  to  return  due  thanks  for  ML 
mercies,  particularly  after  some  escape  Irom  danger  of  my¬ 
self  or  family . but  when  !>ro.  Taylor  came  to 

Liverpool,  and  1  was  sincerely  desirous  to  lead  a  new  life, 
he  had  the  words  whereby  1  might  he-  saved  :  and  though 
slow  ol  belief  at  first,  and  not  seeing  the  necessitv  of  bap¬ 
tism,  yet  Giod  in  ML  infinite  mercy  opened  my  eyes." 
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The  parents’  baptism  early  in  1S-K)  was  followed  in 
| line  of  the  same  year  by  that  of  their  older  children. 
George  ().,  Marv  Alice  and  Ann.  The  last-named  (whom 
the  father  persistently  refers  to  as  “poor  Anny" — why 
“poor”  does  not  appear),  though  eight  years  old  the  previous 
January,  had  been  told  that  she  had  better  wait  a  hit  longer 
before  being  baptized  ;  but  her  disappointment  was  so  great 
and  her  tears  were  so  copious  that  at  the  last  moment  tla 
parents  and  the  Klders  consented  for  her  to  participate  in 
the  ordinance  with  her  elder  sister  and  brother.  (  )!  these 
two  older  children  it  is  related  that  they  were  prepared 
for  and  desired  baptism  at  the  time  their  parents  went  down 
into  the  water,  but  no  one  suggested  it  and  they  were  re¬ 
strained  from  making  the  request  by  a  realization  of  their 
youth.  I»nt  they  were  not  long  to  he  put  oil.  They  talked 
with  each  other  and  with  their  parents  about  it.  and  made  it 
a  matter  ot  prayer.  Marv  Alice  tells  us  that  one  day  in  early 
June,  1S40,  four  months  alter  the  parents  had  become 
members  of  the  Church,  Klder  I ‘alley  I’.  I’ratt  visited  the 
family  in  company  with  Klder  Taylor.  'They  had  just 
finished  eating  breakfast,  with  all  the  family  present,  when 
Klder  I’ratt.  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  inquired: 
‘‘Klder  Taylor,  have  you  preached  the  Gospel  to  these  chil¬ 
dren?  Some  of  them  want  to  be  baptized  now.  Don’t 
you  .J"  he  asked,  looking  straight  at  her.  She  promptly  an¬ 
swered,  "Yes,  sir."  and  George  (J.  as  promptly  signified 
his  desire  also.  Arrangements  were  made  within  a  few  days 
for  the  performance  of  the  ordinance.  Ann  being  included 
also,  as  above  narrated.  In  the  case  of  the  other  children, 
they  being  too  young  at  this  time,  and  all  except  Angus  too 
young  while  the  l.nnily  still  remained  in  Kngland,  baptism 
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was  deferred  until  after  arrival  in  America,  where  it  was 
attended  to  in  due  course. 

Such  are  the  incidents  constituting  the  romance  alluded 
to  at  tlie  beginning’  of  this  chapter.  A  writer  of  fiction 
could  scarcely  construct  a  “plot"  more  ingenious  in  its 
development  and  sequences,  and  more  satis! actory  and 
beneficent  in  its  conclusion  than  is  here  set  down  as  simple 
truth.  Only  by  a  lively  flight  of  the  imagination  could  it 
have  been  conceived  that  the  experimental  voyage  of  Leonora 
to  Canada  and  her  marriage  there  to  a  young  Methodist  class- 
leader  should  result  in  the  conversion  to  Alormonism  ol  a 
kinsman’s  family,  whose  name  is  inseparably  and  luminously 
linked  with  the  growth  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  with  the 
birth  and  upbuilding  of  civilization  in  the  Great  W  est,  and 
whose  honorable  posterity  today,  less  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  first  scene  in  the  story,  runs  well  beyond  a  thou¬ 
sand  in  number.  If  George  Cannon  in  keel,  gravely  dis¬ 
cussing  with  his  betrothed  cousin  the  dread  possibility 
ot  his  name  becoming  extinct,  could  have  dreamed  even  a 
small  part  of  what  the  century  has  produced  for  him  and 
his,  how  petty  and  futile  his  apprehensions  would  have 
seemed!  I  I  Leonora  C  annon’s  girlhood  Iriend  had  failed 
in  persuading  her  to  brave  the  broad  Atlantic  in  a  pleasure 
trip,  how  differently  many  a  bright  page  and  chapter  of 
history,  both  of  Church  and  State,  would  have  to  he 
written,  if  not  indeed  omitted  altogether!  Truly,  “God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way  Lis  wonders  to  perform." 


CHAPTER  XIV 


IRRESISTIBLE  DESIRE  TO  JOURNEY  TO 

AMERICA 

\<>  sooner  had  the  Cannon  family  accepted  the  ( iospel 
than  the  spirit  of  yatherin^  so  characteristic  of  all  earlv- 
day  converts  took  supreme  possession  of  their  souls,  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  owiny  to  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  C  hurch  in  Illinois,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  peaceful  sojourn  of  its  members  in  that  state  had  caused 
the  Elders  to  omit  all  preaching  of  the  “yatheriny.”  \\  ritiny 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  his  baptism,  ( leorye  Cannon 
.assured  his  sister  Leonora  in  Xauvoo :  “If  it  is  the  Lord’s 
will,  1  am  ready  to  yo  any  time;  and  I  have  as  much  money 
a>  will  lake  in  there  and  perhaps  a  little  to  spare.”  As  this 
was  two  years  before  he  actually  embarked,  and  as  lie  and 
his  wife  were  now  religiously  saving  more  thriftily  than 
ever,  he  had  considerably  more  than  “a  little  to  spare”  when 
he  at  length  turned  his  back  on  the  old  country.  The  fact  is. 
he  paid  the  entire  passage  money  for  some  of  those  who 
made  the  voyaye  with  him,  besides  helping  materially  several 
others  whose  funds  fell  short  of  the  full  amount  required, 
hroin  only  a  lew  of  these  did  he  receive  anv  written  note 
or  promise  to  pay,  and  probably  all  of  these  few  obligations 
were  found  still  unredeemed  amony  his  papers  after  his 
death.  The  absence  of  the  business-like  methods  of  his 
beloved  companion  and  the  melancholy  in  which  he  found 
himself  after  she  was  taken  away,  combined  to  effect  the 
almost  total  loss  ot  the  surplus  which  had  been  so  patiently 
and  laborioud  .  accumulated. 
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Increasing  anxiety  to  he  ou  his  way,  now  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate,  did  not  cause  him  Lo  omit 
the  making  of  all  needful  preparations  for  meeting  the 
changed  conditions  in  the  new  land  to  which  his  eyes 
were  turned.  “1  ’lease  let  us  know,”  he  requested  his  sister, 
‘‘what  are  the  most  necessary  things  to  take  to  America 
in  respect  to  clothing  and  utensils.”  And  he  added:  ‘Aon 
have  never  mentioned  what  sort  of  a  country  it  is,  or 
how  people  are  employed  there,  and  how  land  is  sold 
(whether  high-priced  or  cheap).”  lie  wondered  whether  a 
tradesman  would  find  employment  as  such,  or  whether 
everybody  had  to  engage  in  tanning,  with  which  vocation 
he  had  had  no  personal  experience.  1'hat  he  was  a  lover 
of  the  sports  of  field  and  stream  is  indicated  in  the  inquire 
as  to  whether  ‘‘it  is  a  good  tishing  or  fowling  country;” 
and  1>\  way  of  promise  that  she  would  soon  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  greeting  some  of  his  acquaintances  betore  he 
himself  should  he  able  to  come,  he  told  her  that  she  might 
expect  a  number  of  the  Saints  from  Liverpool  in  the  spring. 
More  than  two  and  a  half  years  elapsed  after  the  writing  of 
this  letter  before  the  brother  and  sister  were  privileged  to 
clasp  hands  after  their  long  separation  ;  and  the  happiness  ot 
their  meeting  then  was  overshadowed  by  an  intervening 
event  which  had  greatly  saddened  them  both  and  had 
wrought  a  depressing  change  in  the  cheerlul.  hopeful  note 
which  is  running  through  their  correspondence. 

\  arious  causes  combined  to  delay  the  tamily’s  departure 
from  Liverpool  during  the  year  1841.  Lor  one  thing,  little 
Leonora  was  still  an  infant  in  arms,  none  too  vigorous  in 
health  ;  and  the  fond  father  was  reluctant  to  take  a  step 
which  might  further  imperil  her  life,  though  the  courageous 
mother,  while  not  less  loving  and  solicitous,  was  iinwilliiie 
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to  believe  that  the  contemplated  journey  threatened  any  ad¬ 
ditional  dangers  to  her  baby,  hor  another  thing,  emigration 
from  the  interior  of  Kngland  had  been  and  still  was  very 
heavy,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  urging  on  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  Ciders;  and  it  was  felt  to  be  desirable  that 
some  resident  stalwarts  remain  on  hand  at  the  port  of  sailing 
to  give  assistance  and  encouragement  to  their  fellow  religion¬ 
ists  who  halted  there  temporarily  before  going  on  board  ship. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  duty  which  could  not  pass  unheeded 
bv  a  couple  as  devout  and  hospitable  as  George  and  Ann 
Cannon,  hor  still  another  thing,  there  was  the  active  and 
unremitting  opposition  of  relatives  and  friends,  who  brought 
to  hear  every  possible  argument  and  persuasion  against  a 
step  so  “in judicious.’’  While  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  these 
pleadings  had  no  effect  upon  the  undaunted  determination 
of  the  wife,  they  were  probably  not  without  influence  upon 
the  husband,  who  had  also  other  and  impressive  personal 
anxieties  to  consider.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  recall  that 
as  much  as  forty  years  later  the  present  writer  found  sur¬ 
vivals  of  this  opposition  among  kinsmen  and  acquaintances. 
I'lie  old  gentleman  John  Cannon  whom  I  visited  at  the 
Cooilshellagh  in  1  SSI  gloomily  remarked  how  great  a 
pity  it  was  that  the  Captain’s  son  had  been  induced  to  desert 
his  fatherland  and  go  off  to  the  “wilderness  of  America 
and  a  tormer-dav  associate  whom  I  lound  comfortably 
sipping  tea  in  the  cozy  sitting-room  of  George  Cannon’s 
widowed  well-to-do  cousin  in  Douglas,  and  apparently  a 
persevering  seeker  for  her  hand,  heart  and  home,  lugubriously 
lamented:  "Door  George,  he  made  a  great  -  mistake  when 
he  emigrated,  leaving  a  comfortable  home,  good  employ¬ 
ment  and  loving  friends  to  go  out  among  the  wild  red 
Indians—  i  •  bad.  ves,  it  was  reallv  too  bad.’  etc.,  etc.  Mv 
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suggestion  that  1  was  unable  to  discern  the  “pity"  of  it,  that 
1  couldn’t  see  anything  “too  had"  about  it,  elicited  no  other 
response  in  either  instance  than  ominous  head-shakings  and 
renewed  upward  rolling  of  the  eyes  as  evidence  of  unaltered 
sympathy  and  protest. 

So  the  sailing  season  of  1841  passed,  and  the  family 
were  still  resident  in  Liverpool,  their  brother-in-law  Klder 
Taylor  leaving  them  there  when  he  returned  that  year  to 
America.  Meanwhile  two  of  the  children,  Mary  Alice  and 
Angus,  had  had  opportunities,  though  this  was  before  the 
family’s  conversion,  to  spend  considerable  time  with  maternal 
relatives  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Angus  lived  tor  a  year  and 
a  half  with  his  grandmother  in  I ‘eel,  and  in  his  later  life 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  the  old  places  where  he 
had  played  as  a  child  seventy  years  before.  Mary  Alice 
also,  who  had  been  for  about  five  years  a  beloved  inmate 
of  her  grandmother's  and  her  uncle’s  homes  when  she  was 
a  girl  not  yet  in  her  teens,  enjoyed  with  her  brother  in 
1L()6  a  visit  to  these  scenes  of  her  youth  during  absence 
from  her  parents’  roof.  George  [J.,  the  eldest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  visited  the  Island  until 
as  a  grown  man  and  a  missionary  he  went  there  in  the 
early  f>0’s.  I  le  had  had  brief  but  good  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  had  developed  a  beautiful  penmanship  and  an  un¬ 
usual  aptitude  in  figures,  and  was  in  service  in  the  counting 
house  ot  a  firm  engaged  in  shipping  and  transportation. 
A  I’ible  presented  to  him  “by  the  committee  of  Iordan 
Street  school  on  his  leaving,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation 
of  his  conduct  in  the  school,’’  supplies  an  evidence  of  his 
diligence  and  also  a  possible  clue  as  to  the  district  in  Liver¬ 
pool  in  which  the  family  home  at  this  time  was  situated. 
Another  incidental  clue  mav  he  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  choir  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Hold  Street 
where  the  Latter-day  Saints  held  their  religious  services. 
It  is  probable  that  bis  sister  Mary  Alice  was  a  member  of 
this  choir,  and  not  impossible  that  Ann  was  also.  The  other 
children  were  too  young,  he  tore  the  lamily  joined  the*  Church, 
to  be  allowed  to  travel  far  from  home,  and  after  that  event, 
with  emigration  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  allowing  the  family  to  he  separated 
for  even  so  short  a  time  as  would  be  involved  in  a  trip 
to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

After  1840,  therefore,  they  kept  together  in  Liverpool, 
everybody  earning  money  who  could  earn  it,  and  every¬ 
body  saving  to  the  uttermost  penny  in  augmentation  of  the 
comfortable  store  which  had  grown  during  the  years.  Tn 
this  worth)'  endeavor  the  indomitable  mother  set  the  example, 
and  she  enforced  it  unceasingly.  She  was  a  good  provider  as 
relating  to  loud — that  is,  there  was  always  enough,  but 
never  a  morsel  to  waste.  \\  e  mav  be  sure  the  little  stomachs 
of  her  children  were  never  cloyed  with  sweetmeats  and 
delicacies,  nor  their  digestion  impaired  by  over-indulgence 
of  any  kind  at  table.  If  one  of  them  squeamishly  turned 
up  his  nose  at  times  at  the  porridge  or  other  wholesome 
nutriment  set  before  him,  she  would  quietly  remove  it  to 
the  pantry  shelf  with  the  remark.  ‘‘Never  mind,  my  son, 
you  will  eat  it  before  if  will  eat  you’’ — which  appeared  to  be 
a  perfectly  sale  prediction.  Vet  under  this  strict  regimen 
the  children  never  suffered  from  under-nourishment;  they 
waxed  strong  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  were  the 
embodiment  of  good  health  and  clean  living.  To  their  ap¬ 
parel  also  she  gave  close  attention.  Though  they  were 
strangers  to  what  may  he  understood  from  the  term  “purple 
and  fine  linen,”  they  were  always  well-clad,  as  was  she 
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herself,  in  raiment  neat,  becoming  and  comfortable.  One 
instance  of  aj)parent  extravagance,  however,  it  may  he  well 
to  note.  She  provided  her  son  George  with  a  shinv  top 
hat—- -vulgarly  known  now-a-days  as  a  “stove-pipe’ — of  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  uneommonlv  proud,  and  of  which 
she  adjured  him  to  he  everlastingly  careful.  Hut  he  was 
her  first-horn,  and  as  her  confidant  he  had  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  secret  which  he  sometimes  shrewdly  threatened 
to  use  against  her. 

We  have  seen  that  immediately  after  her  marriage,  a 
mutual  understanding  had  been  reached  with  her  husband 
whereby  she  wa>  to  nutnage  the  tamilv  fund.",  he  contenting 
himselt  with  a  modest  share  for  pocket  money  and  per¬ 
sonal  incidentals,  while  she  out  ot  the  remainder  was  to 
meet  her  household  expenses  and  put  aside  a  portion  as 
savings.  The  husband  knew  of  course  the  amount  of  his 
earnings,  and  he  either  estimated  or  she  told  him  the  sum 
required  weeklv  tor  the  usual  living  disbursements,  ’from 
these  figures  he  was  enabled  to  know,  almost  as  accurately 
as  she  did,  how  much  u  was  possible  to  add  week  bv  week 
to  their  surplus.  I  hit  in  her  zeal  for  economy  she  did  more 
than  this.  Managing  now  and  then  to  save  still  a  little  more 
from  this  or  that  expenditure,  she  found  berselt  occasion- 
allv  in  possession  o!  a  few  shillings  ot  which  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  and  of  which  he  could  have  no  suspicion,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  not  noticed  that  in  any  way  the  home  requisites 
and  com  torts  had  been  diminished.  These  additional  sav¬ 
ings  she  decided  to  keep  separate  and  apart  from  the  joint 
savings  account,  not  with  any  selfish  or  improper  intent, 
hut  that  she  might  he  able  without  strain  to  meet  any  un¬ 
expected  emergency,  or  perhaps  afford  her  mate  an  agreeable 
surprise  at  some  luture  time,  knowing  his  liberal  and  caw 
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tendencies  in  affairs  financial,  shu  argued  that  if  he  did 
not  know  of  this  reserve  lie  could  not  be  tempted  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  it,  or  relax  his  ettorts  to  carry  on  with  the 
regular  savings  program.  A  worth)-  daughter,  truly,  of 
|ohn  Ouavle  the  “Skamer”! 

I  laving  matured  this  plan,  she  found  it  necessary  to  take 
her  eldest  son  into  her  confidence.  This  she  did.  cautioning 
him  to  keep  the  knowledge  to  himsell.  and  pointing  out  how 
important  it  was  that  his  father  particularly  should  he  kept 
in  ignorance  of  it.  in  order  that  the  surprise  of  the  un¬ 
expected  revenues,  when  the  time  came  to  announce  it.  miyht 
he  complete.  I  hit  herein  she  unconsciouslv  placed  in  the 
lad’s  hands  a  weapon  which  it  must  he  admitted  he  later 
did  not  forget  to  use  in  his  own  protection.  As  has  been 
said,  she  was  not  one  to  hesitate  in  the  use  of  the  rod.  when 
such  application  seemed  t<>  her  advisable:  and  this  eldest 
sun,  pride  ol  her  heart  though  he  was.  hut  determined  as 
she  was  that  he  should  he  in  all  respects  a  model  ol  tih.al 
propriety,  doubtless  <jave  her  frequent  provocation  and  war¬ 
rant  for  recourse  to  severity,  kor  a  time  he  reveled  silently 
in  the  secret  entrusted  to  him,  and  dutiful!)  carried  the  little 
surplus  savings  deposit  to  the  institution  chosen  for  its-  safe 
keeping.  I  hit  once  when  a  severe  and  well-deserved  corporal 
punishment  was  about  to  be  administered,  something  whis¬ 
pered  to  him  that  he  had  at  hand  a  sure  means  of  e-cape. 
“If  you  whip  me,”  he  impertinently  threatened,  “I'll  tel! 
lather  about  the  savings  account,  and  tell  him  how  much 
there  is  of  it!”  The  mother  was  fairly  nonplussed,  and  in 
her  amazement  she  let  the  promised  punishment  yo  by. 
Successful  with  this  first  experiment  in  impudent  rejoinder 
tlie  youngster  employed  it  with  more  or  less  prolit  on  mam 
subsequent  occasions.  'There  came,  however,  an  offense* 
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and  an  occasion  when,  in  the  mother’s  view,  iurther  soft¬ 
heartedness  would  lie  little  less  than  a  sin.  Disregarding  his 
time-worn  threat,  and  defying  him  to  tell  what,  where  and  to 
whom  he  pleased,  she  bestowed  upon  him  the  most  memor¬ 
able  castigation  of  his  life.  (  )f  course,  the  penitent  bo) 
did  not  divulge  their  mutual  secret,  in  fact  had  never  thought 
of  doing  so — he  loved  his  mother  too  much  to  he  guilty 
of  such  betrayal.  I>ut  soon  thereafter  he  blos.-omed  iorth 
in  the  new  “plug  hat”  to  which  allusion  has  been  made — 
a  violent  departure,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  her  usual 
conception  of  economy,  but  no  doubt  a  self-soothing  sur¬ 
render  by  way  of  palliatory  sacrifice. 

It  remains  to  he  said  in  this  connection  that  this  sur¬ 
plus  savings  account,  when  it  came  to  be  produced,  had 
reached  t juite  considerable  proportions.  The  husband  was 
not  only  astonished  that  it  should  have  existed  at  all.  he 
was  tairh  amazed  at  the  sum  total  to  which  it  had  attained. 
\\  e  do  not  know  the  precise  amount  in  pounds  and  shillings, 
but  it  was  ol  suflicient  magnitude  to  go  lar  toward  paying 
the  entire  cost  of  the  voyage  of  the  whole  family  to  America. 

The  preceding  pages  have  made  plain  that  it  was  the 
wife  and  mother  who,  as  time  went  on,  became  ever  more 
impatient  at  the  delay  in  setting  forth  on  the  contemplated 
journey.  The  wish  to  get  to  Zion  became  with  her  a  con¬ 
suming  desire.  She  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the 
thought  of  remaining  longer  so  lar  awav  I  nun  the  bod\ 
of  the  Church  to  which  the  family  had  now  consecrated 
themselves.  With  the  advent  of  summer  in  1N4J,  die  felt 
that  to  tarry  longer  would  he  unbearable.  I  ier  own  condi¬ 
tion,  of  which  her  husband  writes  so  tenderly  and  pathetic¬ 
ally  in  the  diary  quoted  in  the  next  chapter,  made  her 
especially  aid  increasingly  determined  to  get  started.  She 
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bewail  to  count  the  days  that  must  elapse  before  the  ship’s 
sailing.  She  was  impressed  that  it  this  season  also  should 
pass  and  find  the  family  still  in  Kngland,  she  would  not  he 
alive  to  urge  the  journey  another  year.  And  then  what  would 
become  of  her  children;  She  t eared  that  their  father, 
broken-hearted  by  her  death  and  overpowered  by  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  relatives  and  hers,  would  inde finitely  defer  his 
going — might  indeed  not  go  at  all.  This  to  her  was  a 
dreadful  prospect.  I’Or  him  and  them  she  was  willing,  nay 
eager,  to  make  any  sacrilice.  I  hit  embark  for  \merica  they 
must,  though  she  should  have  to  be  carried  an  invalid  on 
board,  perhaps  to  find  a  waterv  grave  before  the  voyage 
was  ended.  If  she  were  destined  to  die  before  beholding  the 
promised  land,  yet  would  she  die  content,  knowing  that  lie 
and  they  would  reach  their  journey’s  end  and  join  with  the 
people  with  whom  they  belonged.  It  would  then  be  too 
late  to  turn  back,  her  children  would  be  numbered  among 
the  Saints  at  home,  and  this  boon  >he  craved  above  everv 
other  in  the  world.  The  thought  that  she  might  not  survive 
the  voyage  was  in  fact  more  than  a  mere  possibility — it  was 
with  her  a  certainty.  She  had  a  sure  premonition  that  she 
should  not  live  to  reach  the  shores  of  America,  and  told  her 
husband  so.  It  grieved  him  bevond  the  power  of  expression, 
hut  it  held  no  terrors  for  her.  With  every  nianitestation  of 
endearment  he  tried  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  further  delay, 
to  wait  until  another  season.  She  refused  absolutely — she 
would  rather  die  in  trying  to  go  than  live  in  remaining,  be¬ 
sides,  she  did  not  expect  to  live  anyway — she  was  impressed 
that  her  span  of  life  was  approaching  termination.  She  im¬ 
plored  him  therefore  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  the 
journev,  to  let  nothing  prevent  their  departure  by  the  earliest 
available  ship. 
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These  were  sad  and  anxious  days  in  the  Cannon  house¬ 
hold — sad  for  the  lather  and  the  older  children  who  had  more 
than  an  inkling  of  the  solemn  discussions  between  the  par¬ 
ents.  anxious  tor  the  mother  and  the  little  ones  who  were 
in  a  hurry  for  the  threat  adventure  to  begin.  The  husband 
prayed  for  strength  and  guidance  in  choosing  the  proper 
course,  and  besought  the  Almighty  that  his  own  appre¬ 
hensions  and  his  beloved  wile’s  might  yet  prove  baseless  and 
false.  She  prayed  that  her  companion’s  heart  might  not 
fail  nor  his  resolution  falter,  and  that  her  children  might 
he  preserved  to  come  to  /ion  in  health  and  peace  and  live  to 
fill  t  ill  the  glorious  hopes  she  had  for  them,  Loth  prayed,  all 
prayed,  that  God  s  blessing  would  attend  them  in  doing  what 
they  believed  to  he  J  I  is  will  ;  and  in  this  sanctifying  spirit 
they  turned  their  faces  towards  the  setting'  sun  and  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  1  lis  care. 

The  summer  ha^  waned  into  autumn,  the  father  has 
given  up  his  emplovment,  the  good  ship  Sidnev  rides 
at  anchor  in  the  river  awaiting  her  passengers,  and  a 
sturdy  company  of  Latter-day  Saints,  among  them  George 
and  Ann  (Juavle  (  annon  and  their  six  children,  are  pre¬ 
paring1  to  go  on  hoard.  bur  an  account  of  the  eventful 
voyage,  and  for  the  history  of  the  Cannon  family  during  the 
next  tew  months,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  next  chapter, 
the  same  being  the  journal  ot  George  Cannon  the  Immi¬ 
grant,  written  by  his  own  hand. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  VOYAGE— TOLD  IN  “THE  IMMIGRANT’S” 

OWN  WORDS 

“  Liverpool,  September  3.  1842 — (lave  notice  to  my  em¬ 
ployer  that  I  was  leaving  his  employ  that  clay,  lie  had 
previous  to  this  offered  me  live  shillings  a  week  more 
waives,  telling  me  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  think  of 
more  distress  comini*'  on  this  country — that  things  were 
beginning  to  look  brighter,  and  in  a  short  time  would 
he  (  a.s  he  termed  it)  all  rii*'ht.  binding  that  1  was  deter¬ 
mined  bv  the  help  ot  (loci  to  jyo,  he  acknowledged  that 
my  testimony  and  his  own  observation  had  led  him  to 
conclusions  which  made  him  tremble,  and  he  beipyed  of 
me  to  write  to  him  when  I  got  to  Xauvoo  the  truth,  and 
lie  would  place  confidence  in  m\  account,  and  he  thought 
lie1  could  induce  about  loil\  ot  hi>  relali\e>  to  join  him 
in  emigrating  to  Xauvoo,  and  thev  are  prettv  rich  in 
worldly  substance  (he  has  no  prejudice  against  the  doc¬ 
trine)  . 

“Xow  the  petty  trials  commence  in  every  shape.  All 
our  friends  know  that  we  will  bitterly  repent  leaving 
England  and  a  constant  employ.  We  can  get  nothing 
tor  our  furniture — our  friends  who  are  so  anxious  about 
us  will  buy  none  of  it,  not  even  the  clock  or  drawers 
which  belonged  to  the  tamilv.  Mv  wife’s  brother  did 
not  come  to  see  us  ott.  Well,  thi>  shows  how  deeply 
tliey  have  our  happiness  in  view! 

“Saturday  morning  about  nine  o’clock,  17th  of  Sept.. 
1842.  we  hauled  out  ot  the  Waterloo  dock  on  hoard  the 
s h i ] >  Sidney,  Captain  Cowan,  and  were  towed  bv  a 
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steamer  past  the  light  ship  (the  wind  being  about  N.  E. 
and  very  light).  On  Sunday,  the  ISth,  we  all  left  Liver¬ 
pool  in  good  spirits,  and  nothing  caused  me  so  much  re¬ 
gret  as  leaving  so  many  of  the  Saints  behind,  anxious 
to  go  but  without  tin-  means  to  do  so. 

“We  are  now  launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  mightv 
dee]),  and  sea-sickness  has  made  the  passengers  for  the 
most  part  very  ill.  My  dear  Ann  is  dreadfully  affected 
with  this  nauseous  sickness,  perhaps  more  so  on  account 
of  her  pregnancy.  In  how  many  ways  and  shapes  are 
we  tried!  Xot  a  morsel  of  food  or  drink  will  remain  on 
her  stomach — the  moment  she  lifts  her  head  she  is  sick 
almost  to  death.  Yet  1  have  never  heard  one  complaint 
from  her  on  her  own  account,  but  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  assist  me  in  the  care  of  the  children.  I  ler  stomach 
seems  to  have  changed  its  functions,  and  this  is  the  tenth 
(lav  without  anything  passing  through  her. 

“And  how  am  1  all  this  time!  Well  in  bodv,  but  it 
depending  on  mv  own  strength  1  should  be  in  despair. 
Hut  thanks  be  to  our  Heavenly  bather,  lie  has  removed 
a  fear  from  my  mind  which  has  preyed  on  it  for  years. 
Many  years  since  1  dreamed  a  dream  which  time  or  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  never  been  able  entirely  to  remove.  I 
was  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  my  wile  should 
die  while  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  This  was  before  I 
thought  of  marrying.  Main  would  think  this  proceeded 
from  imbecility  of  mind  or  superstition;  but  my  dreams 
(those  T  mean  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
memory  )  have  been  fulfilled  so  plainly  that  I  never  could 
doubt  but  that  God  sent  them  for  some  good  purpose.  ! 
have  never  seen  my  wife  pregnant  without  this  fear  of  her 
death,  and  always  felt  thankful  to  God  in  a  twofold  sense 
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when  this  critical  time  was  past.  She  was  aware  of  this 
feeling  ol  mine,  and  it  was  a  trial  ol  our  faith  to  cross 
the  sea  while  she  was  in  this  state,  lint  thoughts  of  un¬ 
dertaking  the  voyage  in  the  spring  when  the  weather 
was  so  cold,  and  with  an  infant  of  two  or  three  months 
old,  was  in  her  estimation  worse;  and  both  of  us  feeling, 
while  in  Kngland,  that  we  were  away  fnVm  home  and 
could  not  rest  satisfied,  although  worldly  circumstances 
favoured  us,  still  our  hearts  were  in  /ion  and  with  our 
children,  however  persecuted,  calumniated  and  helied. 

“ W  hile  racking*  my  mind  and  considering  and  devis¬ 
ing  what  more  I  could  do  for  my  Ann  —  I  had  given  her 
consecrated  oil,  castor  oil,  pills,  salt  water,  etc.,  had  the 
hands  of  the  Ciders  laid  on  her,  .--till  she  continued  in  the 
same  state  and  I  feared  that  inflammation  would  take 
place.  Sister  (  handler  had  no  apparatus  for  administering 
an  injection.  1  applied  to  brother  Richards,  who  got  all 
that  was  requisite  ol  the  Captain,  and  this  was  the  means 
under  the  hand  ot  Cod  ol  removing  one  tear  from  my 
bosom,  and  causing  me  to  rest  in  peace  that  night — the 
first  for  many  nights  and  days.  Leonora  and  David  have 
had  no  sickness  and  are  less  trouble  than  1  expected  ;  but 
George,  Alary  Alice,  Anny  and  Angus  have  all  been  verv 
sick,  particularly  George  and  Anny. 

“ Perhaps  a  more  agreeable  ship’s  company,  both  of 
the  Saints  and  seamen,  never  crossed  the  Atlantic.  'The 
Captain  and  officers  are  kind  and  humane  men,  and  so 
far  from  disputes  or  hard  feelings  that  the  sailors  sav  thev 
never  saw  a  tamily  who  agreed  better;  and  thev  wonder 
how  a  company  of  people  who  were  inanv  of  them 
strangers  to  each  other  can  bear  and  forbear  in  the  man¬ 
ner  they  do.  <  hie  of  the  sailors,  an  intelligent  man.  told 
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me  that  he  had  been  in  the  passenger  line  ot  shipping  for 
years  and  never  saw  anything  like  it  ;  in  general  the 
Captain  kept  his  distance  and  did  not  allow  ot  treedoms 
from  the  passengers:  hut  here  he  allowed  them  ever}'  in¬ 
dulgence,  took  pleasure  in  having  the  children  round  him 
oil  the  quarter-deck  and  would  play  with  them  as  it  they 
were  his  own.  May  the  Lord  bless  him  for  his  kindness! 

“This  is  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  October  -a  delightful 
day  ;  the  wind  is  fair  and  the  vessel  going  about  five  knots. 
1  am  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  On  each  side  of  the 
deck  are  laid  some  spars,  on  which  and  on  the  vessel’s 
sides — not  too  high  up — are  seated  men,  women  and 
children,  the  younger  children  scrambling  about  the 
deck,  while  my  poor  old  woman  is  lying  on  tlu*  hatch 
under  the  boat  still  very  ill  and  unable  to  hold  her  head 
up  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  the  onlv  drawback 
to  mv  pleasure,  a>  all  the  rest  ot  us  are  well. 

"Saturdav,  Nth  ol  (  >elober  I  p  to  this  time  nothing 
ot  conseqm  nee  occurred  on  board.  My  poor  Ann  still 
continues  very  sick  and  is  getting  weaker  every  day. 
This  morning  a  child  of  J » rot  her  John  Yates’  died,  a  fine 
little  boy  three  years  old.  This  a  Iter  noon  we  commit¬ 
ted  his  little  body  to  the  deep,  brother  Greenhow  ad¬ 
dressed  us  in  a  verv  impressive  manner  on  the  occasion, 
and  was  listened  to  by  the  whole  on  board  with  the  most 
marked  attention.  ( )n  Thursday,  the  14th,  a  fine  voting 
sailor  tell  trom  the  lore ward  on  deck,  lie  was  taken  up 
insensible  and  died  next  morning  and  was  committed  to 
the  deep  the  afternoon  ot  the  same  day.  Jlis  name  wa.- 
George  llill,  belonging  to  the  state  of  Maine,  U.  S. 

“During  the  whole  of  this  time  mv  dear  Ann  con- 
unites  \  ci  v  ill  and  is  still  getting  w  eaker.  There  is  not 
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a  drop  of  wine  or  porter  in  the  vessel,  and  she  wishes  very 
much  for  a  little  porter  or  ale.  This  day  1  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  there  was  some  porter  on  hoard,  belong- 
i l » 14  to  the  cargo  in  the  lower  hold.  1'lie  Captain  got  some 
of  it  taken  up  to  his  cabin,  and  from  that  time  I  have  got 
as  much  as  I  wanted  for  my  wife.  W  hen  she  got  the 
porter  I  was  in  hopes  that  she  would  retain  strength 
until  we  got  to  land;  but  it  was  ordained  otherways.  W  e 
had  performed  the  tirst  half  of  our  vovage  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  but  from  that  time  it  has  been  a  series  oi 
calms  with  a  light  breeze,  sometimes  in  our  face.  My 
heart  used  to  die  or  sink  within  me  along  with  the  breeze. 
‘Are  we  far  from  New  Orleans  that  I  may  get  some 
grapes  and  wine:’  was  my  dear  Ann’s  constant  inquiry, 
when  1  came  down  oil  deck,  as  she  is  too  weak  to  be 
taken  on  deck  lursell.  1  endeavored  to  speak  words  oi 
Comtort  to  her,  while  1  had  no  prospect  ol  her  ever  seeing 
the  land  ol  Joseph  in  this  hie.  Wear  Ann,  the  next  wine 
thou  slialt  gat  will  be  pure  in  the  Kingdom  of  1  leaven! 
She  talked  of  her  death  as  of  a  sleep,  told  me  not  to 
lament  her,  that  if  she  lived  to  reach  the  Mississippi  she 
must  be  buried  on  land,  if  not,  the  great  deep  must  re¬ 
ceive  her  poor  body  that  is  shrunk  to  a  mere  skeleton. 

“f  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  nights  in  par¬ 
ticular  which  1  have  passed  while  watching  bv  the  side 
of  one*  oi  the  best  wives  that  ever  man  was  blest  with— -to 
see  the  grim  tyrant  approaching  slowly  but  steadily  to  his 
victim;  vet  with  all  her  sufferings  no  complaint  ever 
escaped  her,  but  the  words.  'Dear  ( ieorge,  w  hat  am  1  to 
dor’  These  words  are  never  to  be  torgotten  bv  me  while 
I  have  memory.  O  Cod,  how  mysterious  are  Thv  ways! 
l  each  me  r«  Agnation  to  'Thv  will! 
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“This  morning,  Friday  2St+i  of  October,  she  fell 
asleep  w  ithout  a  sigh,  and  in  the  performance  of  w  hat  she 
considered  the  commands  of  God,  at  half  past  four  o'clock, 
and  was  buried  in  that  element  w  hich  needed  no  conse¬ 
cration,  it  never  hemp'  cursed,  in  Fat.  24.47  X.,  Lon  ip 
045  0  \\  .,  at  five  o  clock  in  the  alternoon  of  the  same  daw 

“Jlow  soon  our  plans  and  prospects  are  changed! 
Although  in  expectation  of  bearing  many  things  which 
are  not  ot  a  pleasant  nature— privation  or  poverty  we 
agreed  to  share  with  the  Saints,  but  we  are  tried  in  a 
more  tender  part,  and  were  it  not  for  our  helpless  chil¬ 
dren’s  sake  I  should  like  to  repose  under  the  peacetul  blue 
waters  with  her  wdio  shared  my  every  joy  and  sorrow. 
Heavenly  Father  keep  me  from  repining!  lint  seeing 
other  people  enjoying  the  societv  of  those  they  love,  my 
heart  sickens  and  I  long  to  be  at  rest  with  my  dear  wite. 

“On  Sunclav.  the  40th  of  October,  a  child  of  three 
years  old  died  of  scarlet  fever  and  was  interred  in  the  deep 
that  afternoon  .after  a  suitable  and  impressive  discourse  and 
prayer  from  l»ro.  Greenhow.  (hi  Tuesday,  the  4rd  ot 
November,  we  passed  Abaco,  commonlv  called  the  ‘Hole  in 
the  Rock,’  and  at  night  fell  in  with  the  ship  Rockall.  She 
left  Liverpool  on  the  4rd  of  October,  fifteen  days  alter  \vi. 
left,  and  had  a  good  wind  all  the  way,  having  kept  a  more 
northed v  course.  On  the  4th,  fair  winds  but  light.  4  hi" 
day  another  child  died  of  scarlet  lever,  brother  to  the  little1 
one  who  died  of  the  same  complaint. 

Bros.  R— - ,  Greenhow,  Harrison  and  Watt  were  ap¬ 

pointed  to  lead  the  company,  and  the  first-named  as  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  whole.  This  we  understood  alter  we  were 
on  shipboard,  and  1  sawf  plainly  that  our  leader  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  company  which  he  had  under 
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his  care.  I  Imv  much  better  it  would  be  were  the  officers 
elected  bv  the  companv  tbev  represent!  (  >n  one  occasion. 

seeing  we  bad  so  much  spare  time,  Lro.  ( 1 - wished  that 

instructive  meetings  should  he  held  among  the  officers  of  the 
Church.  This  was  what  we  had  followed  lor  some  time 
in  Liverpool  with  success,  for  1  believe  the  Lord  blessed 
us  in  this  thing.  W  e  came  together,  not  to  show  our  wisdom, 
hut  our  ignorance,  and  the  presiding  officer  appointed  a 
certain  thing  for  our  ensuing  meeting- — for  instance,  the 
priesthood.  All  the  Scriptures  were  examined  concerning 
it — what  one  omitted  another  produced  ;  in  short,  there  was 
hardly  a  subject  but  what  was  brought  I  onward  in  this 
manner;  and  as  all  felt  their  own  weaknesses  we  were  all 
blessed  in  this  way — the  weakest  were  strengthened  and  even 
the  strongest  were  made  more  strong.  \\  e  were  blessed 
in  these  meetings  and  expected  they  would  answer  on  ship- 
hoard  where  all  was  harmony.  Lro.  G  —  proposed  this 

meeting  on  the  ejuarterdeck,  Lro.  1\ -  being  below  at  the 

time.  Lro.  \Y- - opposed  the  motion,  and  stated  that  it 

tended  to  discord  and  discussion  and  that  the  Church  in 
Ldinburgh  tried  this  and  it  led  to  discussion  and  ill-feelings. 

Lro.  1\ -  was  called  upon  tor  his  opinion  on  the  subject 

and  it  went  against  G - \s  proposal.  All  the  Liverpool 

brethren  and  sisters  were  fond  of  G - .  knowing  him  to 

he  a  man  of  God,  and  that  the  Lord  blessed  him  in  restoring 
hundreds  to  health  through  his  instrumentality. 

“From  this  time  there  was  very  little  faith  in  the  ship. 
One  of  our  brethren  spoke  on  faith  and  the  blessings  we 

should  derive  from  it.  Xext  evening  Lro.  \Y - arose  and 

told  us  that  we  pretended  to  a  thing  which  no  man  among  us 
had  received.  lie  for  one  had  not  received  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  he  believed  the  gift  of  tongues  came  from  a 
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lying  spirit  or  we  slioulcl  always  have  the  interpretation — 
if  the  spirit  of  Cod  dictated  to  us  to  speak  in  tongues,  the 
spirit  of  Cod,  the  self-same  spirit,  would  interpret  it  and 
not  say  it  was  not  wisdom  to  interpret  all.  Well,  this  some¬ 
thing  surprised  me.  1  le  asked.  ‘Shew  me  one  of  you  who 
can  raise  the  dead;  shew  me  one  who  can  walk  upon  the 
water,  or  one  who  can  sav  :  lie  thou  healed!’  d  his  created  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  among  the  Saints  or  community, 
for  1  could  no  longer  call  it  the  Church  of  Christ,  faith  w  as 

dead  among  us.  liro.  Iv - called  me  aside  and  asked  me  if 

Ilro.  \\ - ’s  preaching  was  contrary  to  mv  belief.  1  told 

him  if  \V - \s  doctrine  was  true  he  had  kicked  the  ladder 

from  under  my  feet  and  that  I  considered  myself  worse 
than  a  sectarian  in  professing  things  which  did  not 
belong  to  our  Church  ;  hut  that  while  <  lod  had  given  me 
such  strong  proots  of  the  truth  ol  the  Cospel.  and  I  had 
witnessed  the  power  ot  it  in  mvselt  and  lamilv.  nothin”' 
could  shake  me  Irom  mv  laitli,  which  was  not  huilt  on 
the  sand  ;  and  that  we  were  blessed  according  to  our  laitli 

and  that  the  arguments  of  \Y - would  not  apply  to  LVter 

in  the  time  of.  our  Savior  on  the  earth.  Cor  instance,  if 
you  asked  I’eter,  ‘Can  you  walk  upon  the  water?  Can 
you  raise  the  dead?  Can  you  say,  he  thou  healed?’  he 
would  have  held  his  peace. 

“This  party  feeling  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
easiness,  for  1  knew  b\  the  spirit  of  God  that  it  was 
nothing  else.  I  had  lost  my  chief  comfort  on  earth,  and 
had  plenty  of  time  to  think  ot  mv  llea\enl\  l  allnr  and 
1  ! is  dealings  with  Mis  children.  1.  had  acknow  ledged  Ilis 
right  to  all  that  I  possessed  and  Me  blessed  me  with  such 
blessings  as  l  never  possessed  before,  and  assuring  me 
ii  the  course  which  1  am  now  pursuing. 
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“I  had  my  trials  in  the  ship  Jmdnev,  hut  they  were 
nothing-  to  the  cold  and  .anxiety  1  experienced  on  board 
the  steamer  Alex.  Scott.  We  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  11th  of  November,  left  on  the  15th  and  were  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  11th  of  December.  While  on  board  the 
packet  we  had  to  sleep  oil  the  deck  between  the  machin¬ 
ery,  the  greater  part  of  us,  and  this  was  mine  and  Bro. 

(1 - — ’s  situation,  with  a  wind  going  through  the  vessel  and 

a  keen  frost.  1  have  been  six  nights  without  having  un¬ 
clothes  off,  watching  my  little  ones  and  keeping  them 
coyered. 

"We  were  now  a  fortnight  on  the  river,  stuck  fast 
in  different  places;  but  about  four  miles  below  Chester 
1  thought  we  should  spend  the  winter.  John  and  Archi¬ 
bald  1  !>ovd  and  f  took  possession  of  a  log"  house  and  put 
it  in  tolerable  repair.  Kro.  Alex.  W  right  said  he  had  a 
| *rior  right  to  this  house,  but  as  he  had  made  no  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  owner,  possession  was  the*  tirst  point  ol 
law.  Here  our  children  were  washed  and  cleaned,  and 
they  had  need  of  it,  and  Betsey,  John  Boyd’s  wife,  and 
Ann,  Archibald’s  wife,  behaved  like  Saints  ought  to  do — 
like  mothers  to  mv  children.  They  worked  night  and 
day,  not  knowing"  how  soon  the  boat  might  go,  washed 
and  cleaned  everything  belonging  to  us  and  mended 
everything  that  came  under  their  notice.  In  fact  they 
behaved  like  mothers  to  mv  children  and  the  Lord  will 
bless  them  for  it. 

‘“On  the  2nd  of  December,  1S42,  my  poor  Davy  took 
ill  of  the  scarlet  fever  or  ship  fever,  and  two  days  after. 
John  Boyd,  son  of  Archibald,  took  the  same  complaint 
We  left  the  log  house  to  go  up  the  river  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  tlu*  height  of  the  complaint,  yet  1  think  they 
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are  the  only  children  who  have-survived  the  complaint, 
of  which  fourteen  died  to  my  knowledge  from  the  ship’s 
company. 

‘’November  28th,  !’>rn.  G - started  for  St.  Louis  on 

foot,  knowing  well  that  he  could  do  no  good  for  his  fam¬ 
ily  or  the  Saints  by  remaining  with  them. 

“About  the  beginning  of  December  brother  I\ — — 
called  a  meeting  and  wished  to  bring  the  C  luirch  to  or¬ 
der,  to  base  them  such  as  he  could  recommend  when  he 
got  to  Xauvoo.  It  was  proved  that  many  had  broken 
the  Word  ol  Wisdom  and  some  lemales  on  board  the 
Alex  Scott  escaped  reproof  on  the  principle  that  he  that  has 
least  sin  should  cast  the  first  stone.  Our  next  meeting 
was  on  the  8th  of  December  and  postponed  to  the  (,th 

through  the  non-attendance  of  the  members.  l>ro.  lv - 

addressed  the  meeting  and  said  that  he  held  a  paper  in 
his  hand  which  was  copied  from  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
journals,  wherein  the  editorial  remarks  were  lalse  and 
likelv  to  do  an  injure  to  the  boat  we  came  up  the  river 
in,  the  Alex.  Scott ;  and  he  wished  us  to  contradict  it.  This 

was  a  letter  signed,  ‘J - (1 - ,  passenger  on  board  the 

Alex.  Scott.’  who  stated  that  the  passengers  were  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  wishing  the  company  to  forward 
them  up  the  river.  This  caused  the  editor  to  make  some 
remark's,  tending  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  1  can  conceive, 
to  bring  us  sooner  up  the  river;  for  if  the  Scott  could  not 
go  it]),  we  should  have  been  sent  by  a  lighter-draught 
boat.  Upon  the  meeting  being  called,  a  few'  officers  at¬ 
tended.  They  were  asked  whether  they  were  in  “a  state 
of  destitution.’  It  was  then  duly  proposed  and  asked  that 
those  w  ho  were  not  in  a  state  of  starvation  should  hold 
up  their  hands ;  when  to  my  astonishment  there  were 
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only  four  out  of  perhaps  fourteen.  1  had  seen  some  of 
these  sell  things  that  they  could  ill  spare,  to. purchase  the 
necessaries  of  lite.  I  had  seen  some  of  them  eat  potatoes 
and  salt.  I  had  relieved  some  myself  from  famine,  and 
still  they  said  they  were  not  destitute.  F  stated  my  feel¬ 
ings,  as  I  always  do  when  I  think  a  brother  is  to  be  the 

sufferer,  and  suggested  to  Urn.  1\ - that  perhaps  Urn. 

( 1 — —  had  the  advice  of  Urn.  1  lyde  on  this  subject,  as  I  was 

convinced  G - had  done  it  for  our  good.  Urn.  1\ - said 

if  Uro.  1  lyde  had  done  it.  he  would  he  whipt.  May  the 
Lord  forgive  me  il  1  have  done  wrong',  hut  I  could  lose 

an  arm  for  G - rather  than  sign  against  him,  knowing 

his  principles — that  lie  has  beggared  himself  and  would, 
(he  for  the  Church.” 


CHAPTER \\T 


DISCOURAGING  DAYS  ON  THE  RIVER 
ARRIVAL  AT  NAUVOO 

The  foregoing  chapter  represents  the  last  written 
utterances  of  George  C  annon  the  Immigrant  of  which 
any  of  his  descendants  have  present  know  ledge.  To  have 
interrupted  with  comments  or  e.\])lanations  the  course  of 
his  vivid  and  pathetic  narrative  would  therefore  have 
keen  little  short  of  prolanation.  So  much  ot  his  person¬ 
ality  and  his  emotions  as  he  has  protraved  in  this,  his  own 
story  ot  the  most  trving  period  of  his  lile,  can  not  he 
improved  upon,  and  it  deserves  to  he  passed  down  un¬ 
touched  to  his  posterity.  This  having  keen  done,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  turther  observations  on  some  ot  the  incidents 
t»  which  he  reters  will  perhaps  not  he  inappropriate. 

Mis  excellence*  as  a  workman  and  the  high  re-yard 
in  which  he  was  held  hv  his  eniplover  are  shown  in  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  tlu  industrial  depression  in 
England  in  the  earlv  ’-K)\st  lie  was  ottered  a  material  in- 
ciease  in  wages  if  he  would  recede  from  his  intention  to 
leave.  The  opposition  of  relatives  and  friends,  hitherto 
manifest ing  itself  only  vocally,  was  now  made  tangible 
bv  refusal  to  aid  him  by  buying.  eve-11  at  reduced  prices, 
useful  hoiiselu>ld  effects  which  they  knew  he  could  not 
take  with  him;  and  their  displeasure*  went  so  tar  as  to 
prevent  their  cunning' t c >  bid  him  geunlbye  and  (iod-speed. 
To  one  with  his  hiving'  and  loyal  feeling  for  his  relatives, 
this  coldness  must  have  proved  a  real  sorrow.  Almost 
iminediatelv  after  coming  out  into  the  open  sea.  we  find 
his  beloved  wife  attacked  with  the-  illness  from  which 
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she  was  not  to  recover;  and  the**  portions  of  his  dian 
relating'  to  her  condition,  lu-r  gradual  sinking  and  at  last 
her  death,  his  own  deep  despondency  and  heart-aching 
despair  as  he  saw  her  slipping  away  from  him  forever 
in  mortality  these  are  eloquent  and  touching'  in  the 
highest  degree.  \  et  his  iaith  shines  lorth  undimmed 
through  the  dark  adversitv,  and  ii  there  was  regret  on 
his  part  for  having  undertaken  the  voyage,  any  more  than 
on  the  part  of  his  noble  companion,  we  tind  no  whisper 
of  it.  Ilis  allusion  to  a  dream  in  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
abled  to  realize  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  his 
wile  would  pass  awav.  and  to  other  dreams  which  had 
made  an  impression  on  his  mind  and  had  been  plainly  tul- 
lilled,  suggests  that  the  good  gift  of  uselul  dreams  was 
somewhat  a  characteristic  of  the  family,  ft  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  his  sister  Leonora  would  probablv  have  re¬ 
jected  the  sicoml  proposal  oi  k.lder  lohn  Tavlor.  as  she 
had  rejected  the  lirst  and  thus  have  altered  the  entire 
course  ol  coiitemporaiw  Cannon  historv-  had  it  not  been 
for  an  impressive  and  instructive  dream. 

few  words  need  be  added  to  the  simple  sentences  in 
which  he  tells  ol  the  last  davs  and  hours  ol  his  heroic 
wile.  To  him  it  must  have  lawn,  and  to  her  children  it 
always  was,  a  consoling  and  blessed  thought  that  she 
died  peacefully,  contented  and  truly  happy  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  she  was  in  the  performance  of  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  her  highest  duty,  tier  desire  to  reach  the  shores 
of  the  Xew  World  was  not  relinquished,  though  she  knew 
by  her  own  premonitions  that  it  would  not  be  granted, 
lint  she  was  none  the  less  satisfied  and  resigned  -she  had 
at  least  been  privileged  to  see  her  loved  ones  drawing 
near  to  those  -bores,  and  journeying  without  deviation  or 
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unnecessary  delay  towards  the  people  with  whom  her 
pi ofoundest  wish  was  that  they  should  cast  their  lot. 
For  this  she  had  prayed  and  toiled,  employing  to  the 
utmost  her  own  strength  of  character,  and  sweeping  aside 
all  dissuasions  and  obstacles  from  whatsoever  source  or 
motive.  And  he  hold,  her  reward  came  in  the  happy 
consciousness  that  her  prayers  were  now  in  course  ot 
realization,  and  were  to  he,  more  abundantly  than  she  had 
ever  anticipated,  fulfilled  in  the  years  that  were  to  come! 
The  spot  in  the  blue  Atlantic  where  on  (  )ctober  2S,  1S42. 
her  body  was  committed  to  the  waves  from  the  deck  of 
the  ship  Sidney,  Latitude  24.d7  X..  Longitude  (VhSO  \\  . . 
corresponds  almost  precisely  with  the  position  of  the 
shij)  Iris,  commanded  by  her  husband’s  father.  Captain 
George  Cannon,  on  March  ( >,  1 7{)(K  returning  to  Fngland 
from  his  first  voyage  to  Africa  and  the  W  est  Indies,  as 
found  recorded  in  his  journal  or  log  trom  which  quota- 
lions  ha\e  hi  en  made  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Sullicient  is  lound  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  ol 
the  preceding  chapter  to  show  that  the  continuation  ot 
the  journey  of  the  immigrant  family  from  Xew  Orleans 
up  the  Mississippi  was  full  of  discomfort  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  The  bereaved  father  with  his  motherless  little 
flock  had  need  of  all  his  patience  and  resolution,  and 
these  qualities  tailed  him  not.  Mis  local  defense  ol  his 
triends,  his  courage  in  asserting  his  views  and  convic¬ 
tions,  above  all  his  abiding  faith  in  the  principles  he  had 
espoused,  regardless  of  men’s  errors  or  weaknesses,  were 
altogether  worthy  and  characteristic  of  him,  and  will  be* 
treasured  as  a  precious  legacy  and  menuiry  of  him  amid 
circumstances  calculated  to  try  his  soul. 

The  river  steamboat  Alexander  Scott,  owing  to  low 
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water  and  difficulties  of  navigation  incident  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  was  aide  to  bring  the  passengers  nc 
farther  up  the  mighty  stream  than  St.  Louis;  and  here 
the  larger  part  of  the  Lnglish  company,  the  Cannon  lam- 
i l \  included,  spent  the  winter  of  1S42-.L  'The  father  was 
successful  in  establishing  a  fairly  comfortable  home  lor 
his  children,  and  in  such  time  as  lie  could  spare  troin  at¬ 
tendance  upon  them,  lie  had  no  difficulty  in  linding  em¬ 
ployment.  1  hiring  these  inclement  months  he  sought  to 
increase  their  opportunities.  for  education,  and  the  three 
older  ones  were  placed  in  school  ;  hut  ot  the  details  of  the 
family’s  general  activities  and  condition,  we  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  record.  Knowing  their  detention  to  he  only  tem¬ 
porary,  they  naturally  were  keenly  impatient  for  spring 
when  the  northward  journey  could  he  resumed.  At 
length  navigation  ot  the  upper  river  was  declared  feasible, 
and  on  hoard  the  steamboat  Maid  of  Iowa,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Church,  they  made  their  wav  in  April  to 
Xnuvoo  with  the  boat's  lirst  trip  ot  the  season. 

Arrived  at  the  citv  of  the  Saints  and  their  seven 
months’  journey  ended,  they  found  a  large  crowd  at  the 
landing-stage  to  give  the  boat’s  passengers  cordial  greet¬ 
ing  and  bid  them  welcome.  Mingling  in  this  crowd  was 
Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  whom  our  immigrant  family 
w  ere  instantly  able  to  identity,  though  of  course  they  had 
newer  before  seen  him  or  even  a  portrait  of  him.  l»ut 
there  was  something  about  him— not  that  he  was  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished  bv  tigure  or  size  or  bv  apparel  or 
alootness- -----which  seemed  to  single  him  out  as  particular¬ 
ly  noticeable  no  matter  how  closed}  pressed  on  all  sides 
by  the  accompanying  throng  ;  wherefore  these  travelers, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  eldest  son.  knew  him  at 
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first  s i <4 1 1 1 .  Ik*  met  them  wrth  a  warm  handclasp  ami 
w  ith  kindle  words  ul  svmpathv  and  blessing,  for  lu-  had 
heard  of  them  through  his  intimate  friends  John  and 
Leonora  Taylor,  and  was  aware  ol  their  laithfuliu  ss  and 
hos])italit v  to  the  Llders  in  Li\e-rpool,  as  wadi  as  ol  their 
bereavement  on  the  sea.  file  meeting  with  their  kins¬ 
folk  w  as  happy  and  affectionate  as  such  an  occasion  could 
not  fail  to  be.  Though  the  reunion  recalled  poignantly 
the  great  sorrow  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  loss  ol 
the  fond  wife  and  mother,  and  though  it  opened  alresh 
the  lountains  of  their  bardie  suspended  tears,  vet  was 
their  gratitude  unbounded  and  their  joe  full.  It  she 
whom  even  one  of  them  loved  more  than  lite  itselt  was 
not  present  in  bodilv  form  to  share  in  their  gladness, 
they  almost  felt  that  her  adorable  spirit  hovered  near  and 
shed  benignant  and  grateful  approbation  upon  the  blessed 
scene. 

Idle'  immigrants  were  now  coneluctcel  without  loss 
of  time  to  h.lder  I'avlor’s  comlortable  lumie,  lor  oil  both 
sides  there  was  much  to  talk  about  and  many  experiences 
to  be  recounted.  1  Mails  fen*  the-  future  were  also  to  be 
discussed  and  decided  upon  -the  father’s  independent 
spirit  and  his  sense  ot  increased  responsibility  (he  having 
lost  her  upon  whom  he-  had  relied  so  much)  strengthened 
his  desire  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  home  of  his 
own.  Idle-  children  meanwhile  found  companionship 
and  pleasure  in  their  cousins  a  be»y  about  the  age  of 
Angus,  a  girl  whose  age  would  have  corresponded  with 
their  brother  John  (J.’s  had  he  lived,  another  boy  who 
was  two  months  younger  than  "Davy,”  and  a  baby  who 
would  elo  for  little  Leonora  to  play  with,  but  who  died  a 
lew  months  late  r.  The  two  older  childre-n,  (  ieorge  O. 
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and  Alary  Alice,  heiny  now  in  iheir  sixteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  \  ears  respeclivel  v.  were  doubtless  beyinniny  to 
feel  quite  mature;  and  the  daughter,  at  least,  had  yood 
reason,  lor  she  was  smm  to  be  required  to  "keen  house” 
for  her  father,  and  not  lony  .afterwards  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  home  for  the  vouny  children  by  marrviny,  when 
still  a  yirl  in  her  teens,  a  youny  man  who  was  unselfish 
end  yood  enough  t< >  accept  the  burden  when  he  took  her. 
and  prosed  to  be  a  loviny  and  tender  lather  to  them 
when  another  bereavement  had  come  to  make  them  or¬ 
phans  indeed.  It  is  not  deviating  far  from  the  chronolog¬ 
ical  thread  of  our  story  to  state  here*  that  in  a  short  time 
alter  arrival  at  Xaiivno,  the  son  Leo  rye  ( ).  went  as 
printer's  apprentice  into  the  office  conducted  by  his 
Uncle  Taylor  who  w  as  publishing  the  'Times  and  Seasons 
and  the  Xauvoo  Xeiyhbor,  and  became  a  member  of  his 
household  ;  and  that  the  daughter  “Annv,"  whose  lovable 
and  unsellish  nature  had  Irom  the  lirst  caused  her  to  be* 
a  yrcat  tavorite  with  her  Aunt  Leonora,  also  made  her 
home  with  these  relatives.  both  these  children  came 
with  their  Uncle  and  Aunt  'Taylor  to  the  valley  ot  the 
(I real  Salt  Lake  in  1S47.  the  lirst  war  of  its  settlement. 

The  others  did  not  come  until  two  vears  later. 


CHAPTER  X  \ '  1 1 


THE  IMMIGRANT’S  SECOND  MARRIAGE— SAD 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  MARTYRS 

There  are  no  personal  records  in  the  possession  or 
knowledge  of  the  faniilv  from  which  to  obtain  contirma- 
turn  of  the  incidents  now  to  be  narrated  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  bereaved  husband  and  father  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1844,  and  during  the  portion  of  the 
year  1844  that  lie  was  permitted  to  enjoy  in  mortality. 
1  le  seems  to  have  kept  no  diary,  nor  indeed  to  have  talked 
much  with  his  children  concerning  his  doings  and  feel¬ 
ings.  We  tire  forced  to  depend,  therefore,  upon  the 
recollections  which  the  children  have  repeated  to  their 
children,  and  upon  such  other  incidents  a>  have  been 
gleaned  from  associates  and  acquaintances,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  all  that  does  not  appear  to  have  real 
foundation  in  fact.  These  were  busy  and  eventful  days, 
troublous  and  exciting,  filled  with  uncertainties  and 
.anxieties — a  condition  which  will  need  no  further  ex¬ 
planation  than  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  their  Prophet  and  Patriarch. 

Although  he  had  helped  liberally  many  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  co-religionists  in  immigrating  to  America,  having 
paid  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  journey  for  two  whole 
families  besides  his  own,  and  supporting  them  through 
the  winter  in  St.  Louis,  George  Cannon  still  had  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land 
on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Xativoo,  upon  which 
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there  was  a  small  but  comfortable  house.  it  stood 
across  the  street  from  the  residence  of  Cider  |olm  Tav- 
lor,  w  as  still  standing'  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
was  pointed  out,  among  other  places  of  interest,  to  visi¬ 
tors  trom  Utah  who  trom  time  to  time  have  made  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  former-day  beautiful  headquarters  citv  of 
the  t  hurch.  Upon  this  lot,  besides  an  addition  to  the 
house,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  build  a  shop,  though  this 
structure  was  no  longer  in  evidence  at  the  time  when 
Xauvoo  began  to  attract  tourist  travel  from  Utah.  The 
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son  Angus  remembered  clearly  l4ie  building  of  the  shop, 
for  one  day  when  his  father  Mas  putting  on  the  roof  he 
sent  the  boy,  then  about  nine  years  old,  into  the  house 
to  see  if  the  water  was  boiling  on  the  stove;  not  knowing 
how  to  tell  whether  it  was  boiling  or  not,  the  lad  brought 
out  a  tablespoonful  for  his  father  to  look  at ;  the  resultant 
laugh  at  his  ignorance  caused  him  such  mortification 
that  he  never  forgot  it.  George*  J.  Taylor,  a  cousin  of 
Angus,  and  about  the  same  age,  told  the  present  writer 
that  he  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  shop  as  a  buy, 
playing  among  the  chips  and  shavings  and  watching  his 
uncle  at  work.  He  said  the  man  was  always  good-na¬ 
tured  and  patient,  seemed  to  be  fond  of  having  the  boys 
around  to  joke  with,  would  even  give  them  some  of  the 
tools  to  experiment  with,  and  was  astonishingly  quick 
and  ingenious  in  fashioning  and  joining  bits  of  plain 
board  into  prettv  articles  of  furniture,  as  they  looked  on 
and  tried  to  guess  just  what  finished  product  all  those 
pieces  were  going  to  make.  These  tools,  by  the  way,  or 
such  of  them  as  constituted  the  customary  “chest,”  were 
brought  to  Utah  by  the  Taylor  family  in  the  first  season’s 
immigration,  1847.  It  was  said  that  they  had  been  used 
so  long  and  diligently  that  in  the  handles  of  the  saws 
and  planes  were  actually  visible  the  grooves  worn  by  the 
workman’s  fingers.  Many  years  later,  when  an  effort 
was  made  by  George  Cannon’s  sons  to  recover  these  mute 
evidences  of  their  father’s  industry,  it  was  unfortunately 
too  late — they  had  been  worn  out,  discarded  or  destroyed. 
Another  witness  to  tell  of  the  industrious  habits  and  the 
clever  craftsmanship  of  George  Cannon  was  the  late 
David  M.  Evans,  for  long  years  a  resident  of  the  Seventh 
ward,  Salt  Take  City.  He  crossed  the  sea  on  the  same 
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vessel  with  the  Cannon  family,  was  well  acquainted  with 
them  in  England,  and,  L  believe,  worked  in  the  same  shop 
with  the  father  in  Liverpool.  This  intimate  friendship 
continued  during'  their  residence  together  in  Xauvoo. 
Not  many  days  before  his  death  sixteen  years  ago,  Elder 
Evans  gave  this  testimony  concerning  him  :  "l  ie  was  al¬ 
together  the  most  deft  and  cunning  worker  in  wood  I 
ever  saw — and  1  have  worked  with  some  thousands: 
there  was  nothing  in  this  line  his  keen  eye  could  see  that 
his  clever  right  hand  could  not  bring'  quickly  into  shape 
and  being.” 

While  George  Cannon’s  specialty  was  the  finer  forms 
of  carpentry,  probably  cabinet  work  and  iurniture-mak- 
ing,  he  did  not  disdain  the  rougher,  outdoor  elements  of 
the  trade,  such  as  house-building,  and  here  also  he  ex¬ 
celled.  lie  not  onlv  labored  in  the  interior  finishing  of 
many  ol  the  Xauvoo  residence's  that  were  now  receiving 
\arious  touches  of  inside  adornment,  he  aCo  undertook 
the  construction  of  new  houses  from  the  ground  up.  In 
short,  considering  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Nauvoo  was  limited  to  parts  of  the  two  years 
1843  and  1844,  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  handiwork 
identified  with  the  buildings  and  the  homes  of  that  fair 
city  are  quite  surprising.  ITe  could  have  spent  no  time 
in  idleness,  even  if  he  had  had  the  inclination;  and  the 
doleful  suggestion  of  his  English  associates  as  to  possibly 
finding  himself  out  of  employment  in  America  must 
have  now  seemed  to  him  ironical  and  amusing.  The 
advent  of  winter  itself — and  the  winter  of  1843-4  was  by 
no  means  balmy- — brought  no  surcease  of  his  industry  ; 
if  he  could  not  work  outdoors,  his  heated  shop  enabled! 
him  to  can  \  on  his  cabinet-making ;  and  to  this  period  be- 
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longs  some  <>f  the  furniture  which  his  sister  Leonora 
brought  to  Utah  and  was  proud  of  exhibiting  as  speci¬ 
mens  ol  his  skill. 

Mis  domestic  arrangements,  however,  were  far  lrom 
satisfactory.  As  has  been  said,  his  eldest  son  and  his 
second  daughter  had  become  inmates  of  the  household 
of  his  sister  and  his  brother-in-law  ;  and  the  eldest  girl. 
Mary  Alice,  now  fifteen  years  old,  was  dutiful,  prudent 
and  motherlv.  lint  there  were  three  younger  children 
who  needed,  he  telt,  the  watchcare  ol  a  more  experienced 
woman,  while  in  his  own  case  a  rebel  lrom  his  present 
loneliness  was  much  to  be  desired.  In  this  condition  ol 
mind,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  a  pleasant  young  woman 
front  Xorth  Wales,  Mary  Kdwards  White  bv  name,  who 
had  been  a  U  How-passenger  on  the  ship  Sidney  lrom 
Liverpool  to  Xew  Orleans,  and  who  had  also  come  to 
Xauvoo  on  the  season’s  lirst  trip  ol  the  Maid  of  Iowa. 
In  age  she  was  sixteen  years  his  junior,  but  -die  was  now 
in  her  thirty-fourth  year,  and  he  believed  she  would  make 
him  a  good  wife  and  be  a  good  stepmother  to  his  children, 
lie  wasted  no  time  in  prolonged  courtship,  but  made  his 
proposal  soon  and  seriously;  and  she,  with  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  responsibilities,  accepted  him.  They  were 
married  on  the  24th  ot  bebruarv,  1S44. 

Dark  and  dreadful  days  came  upon  the  city  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  Xauvoo  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1S44.  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Carthage  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  Open  and  secret  apostates  made  lile  a  constant 
menace  to  the  leaders  ol  the  Church.  Men  high  in  their 
confidence  and  councils  plotted  tlu-ir  overthrow.  it 
seemed  as  ii  all  the  forces  of  dc -unction  and  of  ev  il  were 
combined  in  one  gigantic  ctiort  at  this  time  to  destrov 
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the  Church  and  Grin l;  about  the-  death  of  its  principal 
men.  The  measure  of  success  attending  this  effort  is 
known  to  all.  I  I  eld  in  jail  under  pledge  of  protection 
I roni  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  while  awaiting 
trial  on  trumped-up  charges,  Joseph  and  Ilyrum  Smith 
\\'(  re  foully  murdered  by  a  lace-blackened  mob,  and  Klder 
John  Taylor,  their  voluntary  and  fearless  companion  in 
death  as  in  life,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  efrave 
by  wounds  from  the  mobocrats’  rpms.  The  date  of  the 
traced}'  will  be  ever  numorable,  June  27,  1844. 

When  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  brought  to 
Xauvoo,  ( leor^e  C  annon  was  one  ot  those  who  assisted 
in  preparing  the  remains  for  burial.  1  le  made  the  coffins, 
and  as  he  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  city  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  process,  he  took  plaster  casts  of  the 
laces  and  heads  ol  the  dead  leaders  as  they  lay  in  state 
a  waiting  interment.  A  hiyhlv  prized  relic  held  in  the 
laiml  v  ol  one  ol  Ins  sons  is  a  small  lock  ot  hair  w  inch 
came  Irom  the  I'rophet's  forehead  when  the  plaster  was 
lemoved.  It  is  ]>roper  to  state  here  that  these  casts  con¬ 
stituted  an  important  part  ol  the  material,  perhaps  the 
most  important  part,  the  rest  consisting  ot  drawings, 
portraits,  etc.,  which  Klder  Taylor  took  with  him  on  a 
later  mission  to  Kurope  when  he  had  busts  made-  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-mart vrs  b  v  a  modeller  who  ranked 
amoiiLt  the  first  artists  of  Kurland.  To  (  ieorpe  C  annem, 
therefore,  and  his  \  ers:i t i  1  i t \  and  skill,  future  generations 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  for  a  correct  outline  of  the  heads 
and  features  of  the  devoted  brothers  wdio  sealed  their 
testimony  with  their  blood. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  FATHER’S  DEATH — HIS  POSTHUMOUS 
DAUGHTER— CONCLUSION 

Elder  Taylor’s  recovery  from  his  wounds  was  slow, 
and  during1  the  tedious  period  of  convalescence  his 
stricken  wife  had  much  need  of  the  help  and  sympathy 
of  her  brother  George,  which  were  in  no  respect  withheld. 
But  the  recent  tragedy  had  created  such  a  condition  of 
consternation  and  chaos  in  the  city  and  vicinity  that  for  a 
time  the  prospects  for  remunerative  employment  were 
far  from  encouraging.  Under  these  conditions,  George 
Cannon  felt  constrained  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season  to  St.  Louis  w  here  a  year  and  a 
half  before  he  had  made  friends  who,  he  was  advised 
would  he  glad  to  secure  his  services  at  tempting  wages. 
Me  started  in  the  early  part  of  August,  made  the  journey 
expeditiously ,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  earn  the  means 
with  which  to  provide  tor  his  iamily’s  needs  and  com¬ 
forts  when,  without  warning,  death  struck  him  down, 
August  l(k  1X44.  It  is  understood  that  he  was  a  victim  of 
sunstroke,  and  that  he  passed  away  without  suffering  or 
a  return  of  consciousness.  While  he  died  among 
strangers,  he  was  not  entirely'  without  acquaintances,  a 
few  of  them  being  members  of  tlu*  same  religious  faith 
with  himself,  and  these  doubtless  performed  for  him  the 
last  rites.  But  particulars  are  sadly  wanting,  and  before 
the  sorrowfnl  tidings  reached  the  family  in  Nauvoo  all 
v/as  over.  When,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  an  effort  was 
made  to  locate  the  spot  of  his  burial,  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Thus,  he  not  only  expired  apart  from  his  loved  ones,  wdth 
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none  of  them  at  hand  to  soothe  his  last  hours  and 
reverently  close  his  eyes,  he  also  found  resting  place  in 
an  unknown,  unidentified  grave! 

The  blow  was  a  cruel  one  to  his  wife  and  his  children, 
now  doubly  bereaved  and  orphans  indeed.  To  the  older 
ones  particularly  it  came  as  an  affliction  from  which  they 
felt  they  could  not  recover.  To  lose  their  mother  caused 
them  sorrow  beyond  words  to  express,  but  there  yet  had 
remained  to  them  the  strong  arm  and  the  warm  heart  of 
a  loving  father  in  whom  they  found  sympathy  and 
strength.  Now  that  he  too  was  taken,  their  cup  of  bitter 
sadness  was  filled  to  overflowing  and  they  felt  forlorn 
in  the  extreme.  At  her  dying  bedside  they  had  been 
privileged  to  gather;  her  last  words  they  had  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear;  her  beloved  form  their  tear-filled  eyes 
saw  consigned  to  its  watery  sepulcher.  In  this  later  and 
greater  bereavement,  these  sweet  sorrows  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  them.  They  were  not  at  hand  to  offer  the 
tender  ministrations  which  love  inspires  in  the  hour  of 
parting;  they  were  not  even  accorded  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  the  spot  where  mother  earth  had  received  his  dust. 
Their  aching  hearts  were  denied  all  customary  physical 
consolations  save  those  which  come  from  the  outpouring 
of  tears. 

But  in  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  occasion,  one 
glowing  thought  gave  solace  to  their  souls.  They  were  in 
America,  the  land  of  promise  for  which  their  parents — 
especially  their  mother — had  yearned  with  a  longing  sur¬ 
passing  all  other  earthly  desires;  and  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  whose  faith  those  parents  had 
espoused  and  with  whom  they  determined  for  themselves 
and  their  children  henceforth  to  be  allied.  If  the  father 
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found  consolation  in  the  knowledge,  at  the  time  of  his 
wife’s  death,  that  her  supreme  desire  was  in  course  of 
fulfillment,  and  her  loved  ones  would  soon  be  with  the 
body  of  the  Church,  so  also  did  the  orphaned  children 
now  contemplate  with  gratitude  their  parents’  irresistible 
urge,  their  unwavering  coinage,  in  cutting  loose  from  the 
attachments  and  lures  of  Kabylon.  They  were  able  now 
to  realize,  as  probably  they  had  not  realized  before,  w  hat 
would  have  been  their  condition  and  their  prospects  if, 
deprived  of  their  natural  protectors,  they  had  remained 
in  England.  Thus  was  their  sorrow  mitigated,  their  deep 
grief  mellowed  by  a  sancti  lying  sense  of  joy. 

'There  was  one,  however,  whose  causes  for  sorrow 
over  the  father’s  death  were  even  greater  than  in  the  ea>e 
ol  the  orphans.  This  was  his  recentlv  wedded  wife.  Xot 
only  was  she  obliged  to  mourn  fur  a  companion  to  w  hum 
she  had  been  married  scarcely  six  months  before,  she  was 
also  turn  forever  in  morlalitx  Irom  the  association,  the 
guidance,  the  support  and  the  affection  of  the  father  of 
her  unborn  child.  (  )f  all  bereavements,  that  ot  the  ex¬ 
pectant  mother  when  her  husband  is  taken  away  i.>  most 
pitiful  and  tragic.  'The  grave  crisis  in  her  life  w  hich  ."he 
knows  to  be  approaching  is  IrauglU  with  mw  terrors 
w  hen  she  realizes  that  she  must  face  them  alone.  Xot 
all  the  sympathy  which  kind  friends  are  fain  to  bestow 
can  make  up  tor  her  irreparable  loss.  (  M'ten  pn  ferring 
death  itself  as  a  welcome  release  Irom  her  anxieties  and 
loneliness,  she  is  still  held  earth-captive  because  another 
life,  not  merely  her  own.  is  concerned  in  the  great  ad¬ 
venture  before  her.  So  she  can  unlv  weep  and  wait, 
trusting,  if  she  happily  be  of  religious  character,  that  (iod 
will  be  merciful  to  her  in  her  distress,  and  that  lie  will 
order  all  things  well. 
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(  )f  tlu*  events  in  the  life  of  thrs  particular  widow  and 
stepmother  we  have  come  into  possession  of  very  few 
details.  The  eldest  daughter  of  her  husband  had  been 
awav  at  work  and  had  onlv  returned  when  the  tidings 
of  his  death  were  received.  As  already  stated,  the  eldest 
son  George  Q.  and  the  second  daughter  Ann  were  living 
with  their  Aunt  Taylor.  In  order  to  make  a  home  for  the 
three  younger  children,  and  to  relieve  her  widowed  and 
heavily  burdened  stepmother  of  their  care  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  Mary  Alice  now  consented  that  her  marriage  with 
C  harles  Lambert  should  take  place  at  an  early  date. 
Three  months  after  her  lather’s  death,  and  two  weeks 
before  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  she  became  this  good 
man’s  wile.  She  had  told  him  that  she  could  not  marry 
him  if  it  meant  that  she  must  leave  her  little  sister 
Leonora;  his  prompt  repl\  was.  he  would  do  better  than 
that  she  could  bring  along  not  onl\  little  Leonora,  bin 
the  box  s  Angus  and  Ikivid  also,  and  he  would  tind  a 
home  and  support  for  t hem  all.  '1'liis  promise*  lie  fully 
kept — they  remained  a  part  of  his  household  until  at 
marriage  thev  made  homes  tor  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  widow  was  having  a  none  too  easy 
time,  though  her  material  wants  were  looked  alter  gen- 
erouslv  by  neighbors  and  friends.  On  February  21.  LS45. 
six  months  after  the  husband’s  death,  her  babv  was  born, 
a  lovelv  little  girl  whom  she  named  Lli/.abeth.  The  child 
would  undoiibtedl v  have  been  a  great  comlort  and  joy  to 
the*  father  had  he  been  spared  to  see  and  caress  her,  while 
the  ties  of  blood  uniting  her  with  his  other  children  would 
have  been  even  more  closelv  cemented  and  sealed  had 
she  been  permitted  to  receive,  as  they  had  received,  his 
paternal  car-  and  affection.  I  lis  love,  in  other  words, 
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would  have  made  close  and  constant  that  bond  between 
them  which  by  reason  of  separation  and  various  other 
conditions  was  at  certain  times  not  as  intimate  as  could 
have  been  desired.  As  one  of  the  obligations  assumed 
by  her  mother  when  she  married  Elizabeth’s  father  was 
the  care  of  his  motherless  children,  so  now,  when  she  a 
few  years  later  accepted  the  proposal  of  a  worth)'  wooer, 
was  it  one  of  his  obligations  that  he  should  care  for  her 
fatherless  daughter.  11  is  name  was  Charles  lb  Taylor, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  fulfilled  this 
duty  admirably.  They  came  to  Utah  in  1850;  in  early 
days  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  a  well-to-do  butcher  and 
a  leading  citizen,  and  he  gave  his  stepdaughter  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  affection  all  the  advantages  that  the  times 
afforded. 


W  e  now  approach  the  end  of  this  part  of  our  narra¬ 
tive.  W  e  have  noted  the  conversion  of  George  Cannon 
and  his  wife  and  children  in  Liverpool,  and  have  told  of 
their  journey  from  the  Old  "World  to  the  New.  We  have 
made  record  ot  the  death  of  the  mother  at  sea,  and  of  the 
father’s  death  in  St.  Louis,  less  than  two  years  later. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  condition  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  family  in  Nauvoo,  of  the  birth  there  of  the 
baby  sister,  and  in  a  few  words  it  lias  been  told  when  and 
with  whom  these  seven  children  of  the  Immigrant  came 
to  the  Far  West.  Appropriately  the  story  might  end 
here;  for  to  carry  on  with  anything  like  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  these  seven  children  would  extend  this  little 
volume  far  beyond  its  original  limit  and  design.  Each 
of  them  in  fact  lived  a  life  so  rich,  and  long,  and  event¬ 
ful  that  a  goodly-sized  book  would  be  required  for  its 
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recital.  For  some  of  them  no  single  volume  could  con¬ 
tain  the  half  of  their  experiences  and  achievements;  while 
of  all  of  them  it  may  lie  said  without  exaggeration  or 
vanity  that  no  complete  history  of  either  State  or  Cluircn 
can  ever  he  written  without  extensive  and  prominent 
allusion  to  these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  man  who  at 
one  time  had  actual  fear  of  the  extinction  of  his  family 
name.  He  died  before  completing  his  fiftieth  year;  hi.-, 
wife  Ann  had  only  passed  her  forty-fourth  birthday 
when  she  was  taken.  The  combined  span  of  life  of  their 
six  children  shows  a  total  of  more  than  507  years,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  eighty-five  years  for  each.  The  eldest 
son  George  O.  had  the  shortest  life,  he  died  in  his  seven- 
tv-fifth  year;  the  eldest  daughter  Mary  Alice  had  the 
longest,  she  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety-two.  Ann  died  in 
her  ninetieth  year,  Angus  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  David 
was  nearing  his  eight v-seventh  birthdav  and  Leonora 
lived  a  month  alter  her  eight \  toiirth.  Giorge  Cannon’s 
daughter  bv  his  second  marriage.  Kli/abeth,  had  passed 
her  seventy-fifth  birthday  when  she  was  called;  so  that 
the  combined  years  of  his  seven  children  make  a  grand 
total  of  582  G  years,  which  would  mean  an  average  of 
a  little  more  than  eighty-three  years  for  each  one  -a 
record  of  longevity  so  remarkable  that  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  by  local  students  of  vital  statistics. 

It  is  now  eightv  vears  since  the  arrival  of  the  first 
two  of  these  children  in  the  Salt  Lake  \  alley,  and  seven¬ 
ty-seven  years  since  the  last  one  followed  in  their  wake. 
During  that  long  period  all  of  them  lived  honorably  and 
labored  efficiently  in  Utah  or  immediately  contiguous  to 
its  boundaries;  and  whatever  their  absences,  no  matter 
how  long  iw  how  short  or  how  frequent,  they  called  this 
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State  their  home  and  held  it  tis  such  a  loyal  affection. 
Their  part  in  its  reclamation,  development  and  progress 
was  continuous  and  brilliant.  The  particular  community 
in  which  the}'  or  anv  ot  them  lived  was  benelited  and 
blessed  by  their  service.  dinar  cjualities  of  leadership, 
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])(>th  women  and  men,  were  conspicuous  and  compelled 
recognition.  Famed  for  their  w  isdom  in  counsel,  they 
were  no  less  esteemed  as  exemplars.  Not  one  of  them 
hut  was  a  pattern  of  industry  ;  their  energy  \va.>  of  the 
type  today  called  dynamic.  <  H  courage,  both  moral  amd 
physical,  they  each  and  all  had  full  measure;  and  their 
laith  was  unfaltering,  Forceful  they  were,  and  sceminy- 
Iv  horn  to  lead  and  to  command,  vet  they  were  obedient 
in  all  things  to  the  behests  ol  riyhtiul  authority,  and  their 
promptness  in  responding  to  am  call  ol  duty,  at  whatso- 
ever  cost  ot  personal  convenience  or  preference,  was  pro¬ 
verbial.  Their  love  for  each  other,  and  tor  their  posterity 
and  kinsfolk,  was  of  unfathomed  depth  and  protoimd 
sinceritv.  and  thev  considered  nothiny  a  sacritice  which 
could  minister  to  the  proper  pleasure  and  the  welfare  oi 
those  with  whom  thev  were  linked  in  bonds  of  atfcction. 
Thev  yrew  old  yraccflillv.  and  the  eveniny  ot  their  lives, 
it  Irostv,  was  kindle.  As  thev  increased  in  years  they 
yarned  in  honors  and  in  the  respect  ot  their  tellow  citi¬ 
zens;  and  their  last  (lavs  were  truly  their  best  days.  It 
their  parents  were  pri \  ileyed  trom  the  other  side  to  watch 
their  course  and  career,  assiircdlv  their  satistaction  must 
have  been  yrcat  and  their  jov  complete;  for  they  made 
lamotis  and  honorable  in  the  earth  the  name  which  they 
had  received,  and  thev  transmitted  it  proudly  and  untar¬ 
nished  to  a  miyhtv  posteritv. 


The  aborigines  of  Western  America,  where  the  Cannon 
faniilv  are  now  so  firmh  established,  were  wont  to  denote 
an  unendiny  expanse  of  time  by  the  picturesque  parallel, 
“as  loiiy  as  water  runs  and  yrass  yrnws.  We  may  appro- 
nriatelv  emi»lov  this  indeterminate  phrase  as  applyiny  to 
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the  future  growth  and  continued  increase  of  the  family  in 
the  land  to  which  their  fathers  have  been  led.  The  time 
will  never  come  when  to  their  genealogy  and  history  one 
may  safely  attach  the  word  “Finis”  or  venture  to  assert 
that  “This  is  the  end.”  This  narrative  will  certainly  not 
he  guilty  of  any  such  presumption.  ft  is  therefore  the 
expectation  and  the  hope  that  the  heads  of  the  several 
branches  in  each  succeeding  generation  will  feel  to  carry  on, 
for  their  own  and  their  children’s  information,  the  family 
story  with  completeness  and  accuracy,  merely  building  upon 
the  foundation  provided  in  the  foregoing  pages.  An  entire 
generation,  however — that  is,  the  generation  between  the 
Immigrant  and  the  eldest  members  of  his  posterity  at  present 
living — has  now  passed  away.  This  generation  is  represented 
in  his  seven  children.  IJy  way  of  bridging  this  gap  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  of  supplying  a  measure  of 
continuity  for  the  future,  the  biographical  sketches  which 

constitute  the  next  subdivision  o I  this  book  will  be  found 
helpful  and  interesting. 


PART  III— POSTERITY 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A  FRUITFUL  TREE  WITH  SEVEN  PRODUCTIVE 

BRANCHES 

It  will  be  informative  and  illuminating  to  present  at 
this  point  the  “family  tree"  .of  George  Cannon  the  Immi¬ 
grant,  pictorially  delineating  that  which  has  been  recorded 
in  preceding  pages  as  to  his  ancestry  and  that  of  his  wile 
Ann  Quayle,  as  well  as  his  children  by  his  two  marriages, 
and  the  children  of  these  children — that  is,  his  grandchildren. 
It  is  hoped  that  whatever  in  the  written  account  of  the 
family  lines  may  have  remained  confusing  and  obscure  will 
he  made  intelligible  and  plain  by  this  visual  presentation. 
Only  by  a  highly  concentrated  effort  of  memory  can  the 
casual  and  unskilled  genealogist  he  expected  to  obtain,  by 
reading,  a  familiar  understanding  of  the  devious  and  intricate 
ramifications  through  which  his  blood-lines  are  to  he  traced. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  a  chart  or  picture  in  which  the  information  desired  is 
shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  the  natural  eye  with¬ 
out  undue  strain  upon  the  mental  faculties,  he  is  apt  to  derive 
a  conception  which  is  at  once  comprehensible,  accurate  and 
enduring. 

Hence  the  accompanying  “tree,"  which  is  the  happy 
suggestion  of  F.  Orin  Woodbury,  a  great-grandson  of  the 
Immigrant,  and  under  whose  supervision  the  picture  has  been 
prepared.  It  requires  no  interpretation  or  elucidation,  being 
so  ingenioush  yet  simply  constructed  that  “he  who  runs 
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may  read.”  It  will  lie  observetLthat  the  branches  emanating 
trom  the  parent  trunk'  terminate  with  the  names  of  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Immigrant.  As  nearly  all  .of  these  are 
already  parents,  and  not  a  few  of  them  grandparents,  while 
some  are  even  great-grandparents,  it  is  obvious  that  to  have 
carried  the  arboreal  scheme  beyond  its  present  scope  would 
have  resulted  in  a  veritable  network  of  twigs  and  buds,  ob¬ 
scuring  and  impairing'  the  simple  visualization  which  was 
desired.  So  far  as  the  objects  of  the  present  volume  are 
concerned,  the  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere.  In  fixing 
it  at  the  grandchildren,  the  hope  has  been  that  those  who 
are  thus  depicted  as  products  and  offshoots  from  the  seven 
chief  branches  representing  (  Ieorge  C  annon’s  children  may 
accept  the  pattern  as  a  suggestion  for  carrying  the  plan 
forward  with  the  ever-extending  units  of  their  own  posterity. 
It  remains  to  be  said  that  not  all  the  grandchildren  of  (Ieorge 
C  annon  have  been  noted  on  the  chart.  Those  who  died 
in  inlancv  have  been  omitted,  die  idea  being  that  only  those 
who  .attained  maturity  and  were  eligible  to  parenthood 
(  though  even  some  who  are  thus  recorded  died  unmarried 
or  childless )  should  be  included  in  the  picture. 


We  come  now  to  the  more  detailed  consideration  of 
these  seven  branches —in  other  words,  the  seven  children  of 
(Ieorge  C  annon,  the  head  and  founder  of  the  American  tam- 
ily  which  bears  bis  name.  As  the  author  ot  this  volume 
could  not  be  expected  to  possess  as  much  intimate  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  lives  and  doings  of  bis  two  uncled 
and  his  four  aunts  as  would  be  bad  in  loving  remembrance 
by  members  .of  their  own  families,  be  has  t cd t  to  call  upon 
these  latter  for  the  material  which  constitutes  the  following 
sketches  This  has  been  cheerlullv  and  promptly  furnished 
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— in  some  cases  being  used  exactly  as  received,  in  others 
.^lightly  altered  and  edited  to  make  it  conform  to  the  general 
style  and  purpose;  and  to  all  who  have  been  thus  helpful, 
without  designating  them  by  name,  his  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  are  hcrebv  made.  To  one,  however,  who  has  been  of 
special  assistance  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  the  work', 
particular  credit  and  thank's  must  be  accorded.  1  refer  to 
mv  cousin  Ann  M.,  daughter  of  Angus  A I .  Cannon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  family’s  genealogical  committee  and  chief  repos- 
iiorv  of  tamilv  history.  1  let*  recent  visit  to  the  Isle  o! 
Man,  her  acquaintance  with  members  of  the  family  wherever 
loitnd,  her  methodical  and  painstaking  collection  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  everything  that  could  be  ol  value  or  interest,  have 
outstanding! v  qualilied  her  lor  the  part  she  has  unselfishly 
performed.  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  say  this 
much,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  share  with  the  author 
the  sense  ot  appreciation  which  her  line  service  has  deserved. 


GEORGE  QUAYLE  CANNON 

George  O..  the  eldest  child  of  George  and  Ann  Ouayle 
Cannon,  the  Immigrant  couple  whose  life  story  is  told  in 
preceding  parts  of  this  volume,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  1  Eng¬ 
land,  January  11,  1X27,  and  died  in  Monterey,  California. 
April  12,  1()()1.  lie  attained  a  fame  that  leaped  far  beyond 
the  coniines  of  the  community  in  which  he  was -one  of  the 
most  illustrious  figures  -being  reckoned  among  America's 
greatest  men,  and  holding  even  an  international  prominence 
and  .reputation.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1()()1,  the  show 
window  .of  a  celebrated  commercial  emporium  on  the  most 
noted  avenue  in  Kerlin,  Germany,  the  magnificent  Cuter 
den  Linden,  displayed  his  portrait  along  with  six  others  as 
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the  principal  world  personalities  whom  Death  had  taken 
during'  the  previous  twelve  months.  His  seat  was  indis¬ 
putably  among  the  mighty;  in  the  highest  circles  at  home  or 
abroad  he  was  not  out  of  place;  the  leading  men  of  the 
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nations  were  proud  to  claim  his  acquaintance.  Not  even 
his  connection  with  a  “peculiar”  and  unpopular  sect  and 
people,  of  whom  he  was  a  powerful  and  beloved  leader, 
lessened  in  any  decree  the  respect  which  his  qualities  extorted 
from  his  contemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  connection  enhanced  his  fame,  for  it  pave 
unique  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  sincerity,  the  steadfastness, 
the  courage  which,  coupled  with  talents  of  the  first  order, 
could  not  tail  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  intelligent.  1  Lis 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  often  expressed  in  humility  to 
his  family  when  testifying  to  them  that  the  Gospel  was  the 
greatest  tiling  in  the  world,  was:  “All  that  I  am,  \Ior- 
monism  has  made  me.” 

1 1  is  educational  opportunities,  so  tar  as  school  attendance 
is  concerned,  were  exceedingly  limited.  Keen  before  the 
Gospel  was  brought  to  his  parents — when  lie  was  thirteen 
years  old — lie  was  in  regular  employment  and  contributing 
to  the  family  income.  After  that  event,  and  his  own  baptism, 
which  occurred  in  |une,  1840,  the  incentive  to  earn  and 
save  for  the  journey  to  America  became  all-dominating.  !  le 
had  acquired  a  beautiful  penmanship,  hold  and  legible  as 
print,  and  was  exceptionally  gifted  in  mathematics.  Ills 
last  English  employers,  trying  to  persuade  his  parents  to 
allow  him  to  remain  with  them,  promised  to  make  him  an 
expert  and  a  master  of  the  newly-born  and  stupendous 
problems  of  transportation;  but  the  executive  talents  which 
they  detected  in  him  at  this  early  age  had  to  wait  many  years 
for  development  and  demonstration.  The  voyage  to  America 
was  made  in  1844;  the  mother  died  at  sea,  the  father  two 
years  later  filled  an  unmarked  grave  in  St.  Louis;  the  son 
went  into  the  printing  office  of  his  uncle  John  Taylor  in 
Nauvoo  and  became  a.  member  of  his  household,  with  them 
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coming-  to  the  Great  W  est  in  1 847.  In  Nanvoo  he  was 
ordained  a  Seventy,  being  at  once  chosen  secretary  of  his 
quorum;  and  here  he  made  one  of  the  great  decisions  which 
ever  afterwards  characterized  his  life — namely,  never  to 
refuse  or  "balk"  in  the  perlormance  of  any  dutv  required  or 
expected  of  him.  lie  was  present  at  the  famous  meeting  in 
the  grove  after  the  Prophet’s  martyrdom  when  the  mantle 
of  Joseph  tell  upon  Urigham  Young',  determining  beyond  all 
question  who  was  destined  to  he  the  leader  of  the  Church; 
and  his  testimony  concerning  this  incident,  both  oral  and 
written,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  convincing  that  has 
been  recorded.  Me  became  his  l  ncle  Taylor's  confidential 
secretary  and  accountant,  wrote  much  of  his  diary  tor  him, 
and  was  generally  his  “right-hand  man,”  although  still  in 
his  teens.  The  art  of  printing,  especially  in  the  days  before 
machinery  superseded  so  much  of  man's  physical  skill  and 
mental  alertness,  demanded  more  than  most  other  trades 
superior  intelligence  on  the  part  of  its  success  ml  devotees. 
C  orrect  spelling,  proper  use  <>i  words,  clearness  ol  ex¬ 
pression— these  were  constantly  enjoined  and  sought  lor  as 
requisites  in  the  “art  preservative  of  all  other  arts;”  and 
with  these  requirements  the1  young  apprentice  was  keen  to 
comply,  lie  found  use  for  his  loudness  for  good  reading, 
and  through  indulging  it  all  his  lite  he  was  one  ot  the  hest- 
intormed  and  most  broadly  educated  men  in  any  group  with 
which  he  mingled.  Doubtless  it  he  had  not  made  himself  so 
indispensable  to  b'lder  Tavlor  he  would  have  been  a  member 
of  the  .Mormon  lkattalion  which  was  recruited  in  1X40  trom 
the  fleeing  Saints  while  they  were  traversing  the  prairies 
of  Iowa  after  tin*  expulsion  trom  Xauvoo;  as  it  was,  he 
acted  as  adjutant  during  the  enlistment  and  periormed  mo-t 
of  the  clerical  work  connected  with  it. 
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At  the  frontier,  he  ‘‘broke”  and  trained  the  steers  which 
he  drove  across  the  Plains  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1847, 
and  the  winter  after  arrival  he  spent  in  the  “Old  Fort.” 
\\  hen  the  city  lots  or  “inheritances”  were  assigned  to  the 
first-comers,  he,  having  now  attained  his  majority  though 
without  having  a  family  of  his  own,  was  given  the  piece  ol 
land  upon  which  the  Fourteenth  ward  chapel  was  later 
erected  and  still  stands.  It  was  taken  for  this  latter  use 
during  his  absence  on  a  mission,  without  his  having  the 
privilege  of  consenting  to  it,  and  he  was  neither  reimbursed 
tor  it  nor  given  another  lot  in  its  stead.  IJe  also  chose  a 
lot  for  his  brother-in-law.  (diaries  Lambert,  who  with  his 
wife,  George  fj.’s  eldest  sister,  and  the  three  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  were  soon  to  come  to  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
C  hurch.  In  further  provision  for  these  loved  ones,  he  made 
with  his  own  hands  during  the  summer  of  1849  enough 
adobes  tor  the  construction  of  a  house  for  P>ro.  Lambert  and 
family  when  they  should  arrive  in  the  ensuing  autumn.  The 
good  quality  of  these  adobes  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
house  whose  walls  they  made  withstood  the  storms  of  more 
than  sixty  winters,  and  was  torn  down  only  at  a  compar¬ 
atively  recent  date. 

J 

Lpon  the  mission  above  referred  to  he  started  only  a 
few  days  before  his  sisters  and  brothers  reached  the  Valiev. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them  as  well  as  to  him 
that  the  separation  dating  from  the  spring  of  1S47  at  the 
frontier  (Winter  Quarters)  should  be  thus  indefinitely 
prolonged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  fall 
of  1854  that  the  family  were  again  reunited  :  in  the  mean¬ 
time  his  little  brothers  had  grown  to  voimg  manhood,  his 
sisters  had  become  matrons,  and  he  had  developed  into  one 
of  the  m<  :  magnetic  and  successful  missionaries  the  Church 
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has  ever  had.  The  scene  of  his  activities  was  originally 
fixed  for  California,  where  the  great  gold  discovery  had 
been  made  the  year  previously ;  he  and  other  young  men 
being  called  by  the  Church  leaders  to  dig  the  precious  metal 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  their  co-religionists  who  remained 
to  reclaim  and  make  fruitful  the  desert  wastes  of  the  Great 
I’asin.  Me  was  fairly  successful  in  this  labor,  his  judgment 
as  to  the  points  where  placer  operations  should  he  conducted 
being  singularly  correct.  I  hit  he  did  not  like  the  associations 
or  the  work;  and  when,  by  reason  of  his  acquaintance  with 
accountancy,  he  was  urged  to  take  the  position  of  manager 
of  a  trading  store  at  a  salary  of  $50  a  da}',  he  decided  that 
he  would  he  able  to  send  home  cpiite  as  much  “dust”  from 
this  employment  as  if  he  depended  upon  the  precarious 
results  from  the  digging  of  it,  so  he  abandoned  the  shovel 
and  the  pan  in  favor  of  the  counter  and  the  pen.  When 
lie  found,  however,  that  his  duties  included  the  selling  of 
whisky  to  the  miners,  he  gave  up  this  job  also.  Just  at  this 
time  came  the  call  for  him  with  a  few  others  to  proceed-  to 
the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands  on  a  real  preaching 
mission.  The  party  landed  in  Honolulu  in  December,  1850. 

Of  his  wonderful  labors  in  those  islands,  there  is  no 
space  in  this  sketch  to  speak.  He  has  told  the  story  himself 
in  the  charming  little  classic,  “i\iy  First  IMission.”  Suffice 
it  to  say,  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  thousands  of  the 
natives  into  the  Church  through  baptism;  he  made  the 
translation  of  the  Took  of  Mormon  into  the  Hawaiian 
language;  and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  return  to 
Utah,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  the  people  clung  to  him  and 
wept  as  if  he  were  a  more  than  human  friend  and  leader 
about  to  be  taken  away.  During  the  few  weeks  he  was  at 
home,  he  married  and  was  preparing  to  build  a  home,  when 
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another  call  to  a  mission  was  made,  and  he  started  in  the 
winter  of  1854-5  for  California  again,  this  time  to  assist  in 
the  presidency  there,  to  publish  his  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  interest  of  the  much-maligned  Mormon  Church  and 
people.  As  to  this  latter  task,  President  Ileber  C.  Kimball 
said  when  bidding  him  goodbye,  “Let  them  see  that  yon 
are  a  Cannon  and  know  how  to  roar.”  Amid  almost  in¬ 
credible  privations  and  difficulties  he  performed  the  duties 
assigned  him;  the  Hawaiian  Book  of  Mormon  was  printed, 
the  Church  was  strengthened  ami  built  up  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  historic  Western  Standard  was  set  lip  and  under 
his  vigorous  editorship  was  published  from  February  1856, 
to  September  1857,  when  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Buchanan’s  army  upon  the  people  of  l 'tali  caused  the 
calling  in  of  all  the  scattered  outposts  of  the  Church.  .Send¬ 
ing  his  wife  and  infant  son  home  in  charge  of  his  young 
brother  David,  George  O.  remained  onlv  long  enough  to 
dispose  of  his  printing  plant,  pay  its  debts,  and  close  up 
its  affairs,  after  which  he  also  rejoined  the  body  of  the 
Church  in  Utah.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
of  defense,  and  when  the  “move”  southward  from  Salt 
14ake  City  was  decided  upon,  he  took  the  Deseret  News 
press  to  Fillmore  and  published  the  paper  there. 

On  his  return  northward  from  the  “move,”  an  incident 
occurred  which  is  worth  recording  as  illustrative  of  one  trait 
of  his  character.  He  had  reached  Pay  son  and  was  unhitching 
his  teams  for  noon,  when  a  messenger  drove  up  bearing  a 
letter  to  him  from  President  Young  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
informed  him  that  he  had  been  called  to  go  on  a  mission  to 
the  Eastern  States  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  immigration 
and  other  business,  and  that  the  company  with  which  he 
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was  to  cross  the  1  Mains  awaited  his  arrival.  lie  calmly 
asked  the  messenger  how  soon  he  would  he  ready  to  start 
hack,  the  answer  being  that  he  only  needed  time  enough  to 
feed  his  mules — perhaps  an  hour.  “Come  for  me  in  an 
hour,”  said  George  [}.,  “and  I'll  he  ready  to  go  with  you.” 
Leaving  his  little  family  by  the  roadside  with  his  brother, 
and  without  a  home  to  go  to  except  as  this  might  he  furnished 
hy  relatives,  he  proceeded  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  after  an 
all-night  drive,  reported  to  President  Young  early  the  next 
morning.  On  seeing  him,  the  President  turned  to  others 
in  the  office  and  said:  “Didn't  1  tell  you  it  would  he  so? 
I  knew  I  had  but  to  call,  and  here  he  is!”  Phis  mission 
lasted  two  years  and  was  crowned  with  remarkable  success 
in  every  particular. 


1  fe  had  been  home  only  a  few  weeks,  having  in  the 
meantime  been  ordained  an  Apostle,  when  again  the  call 
came,  and  with  his  wile  he  leii  ior  Ptigland  to  preside  ovei 
the  r.uropean  mission  and  edit  the  Millennial  Star.  During 
the  four  years  of  this  absence  he  visited  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  continent  where  the  Ciders  had  been  able  to 
establish  branches,  and  he  sent  main  thousands  of  emigrants 
from  those  lands  to  Ctah.  It  was  on  one  of  the  ships  thus 
employed  that  he  met  and  was  interviewed  by  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  the  great  Fnglish  novelist.  This  mission,  like  those 
which  preceded  it,  was  brilliantly  successful.  For  a  time 
after  his  return  he  served  President  Young  as  private  secre¬ 
tary,  and  traveled  much  throughout  the  intermountain  coun¬ 
try,  visiting  the  various  settlements  of  the  Saints.  In  18f>6 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Deseret  News,  then  a  weekly, 
as  editor  and  publisher.  1  fe  at  once  made  it  a  semi-weekly, 
and  in  November,  18t>7,  he  issued  it  as  a  daily.  With  this 
pioneer  paper  he  was  thereafter  identified  as  chief  for 
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many  years,  until  in  fact  the  pressure  of  congressional  and 
other  duties  made  his  retirement  necessary,  in  1SP6  he  als.  > 
established  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  which  he  owned  and 
edited  for  more  than  thirty  years,  until  with  the  disposal  ol 
his  -private  printing  business,  he  turned  the  magazine  ovei 
gratis  to  the  Deseret  Stindav  School  Lhiion. 

The  a])proach  of  the  railroad  in  the  late  sixties  brought 
about  new  conditions  and  great  changes  industrial!)'  and 
commercially,  in  all  of  which  George  O.  Gannon  had  a 
prominent  part,  lie  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  earl)’ 
directors  of  Z.  G.  Al.  !.,  also  of  the  Gtali  C  entral  rail¬ 
road,  to  connect  Salt  Lake  Gity  with  the  transcontinental 
lines  at  Ogden.  1  le  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  home  in¬ 
dustry,  and  by  tongue  and  pen  and  means  he  was  ever  a 
stalwart  promoter  of  any  enterprise  calculated  to  develop 
the  country's  resources.  Thus  he  was  a  staunch  supported 
ol  the  heel  sugar  industry,  and  was  president  ot  the  local 
company  almost  from  the  beginning;  also  of  the  Pioneer 
electric  or  power  company,  predecessor  of  the  present  l  tali 
Light  and  Power  Co.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
leading  .ofticer  or  director  of  so  lormidable  a  list  of  local 
commercial  and  industrial  concerns  that  even  their  brief 
enumeration  here  would  be  tedious.  Lor  many  years  in  its 
struggling  period  he  was  chancellor  of  the  l  niversitv  oi 
Deseret;  and  at  a  later  time  when  the  Trans-AI ississippi 
Congress  came  into  existence  he  served  it  as  president,  lie 
was  also  a  director  of  the  great  l  ni.ou  Pacific  railroad. 

In  IS/  2  he  was  elected  territorial  delegate  to  Congress 
from  Ctah,  and  though  assailed  with  bitter  contests  on  the 
part  of  candidates  whom  he  defeated  at  the  polls,  and 
though  confronted  with  opposition  of  the  most  vituperative 
kind  from  i  ress,  pulpit  and  platform — nut  always  directed 
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against  him  personally,  hut  rather  against  the  people  whose 
champion  he  was — he  was  biennially  sworn  in  and  sat  as  a 
member  for  five  terms.  1 1  is  congressional  service  ended 
in  April,  1882,  when  hv  reason  of  the  enactment  of  severely 
inimical  legislation,  which  was  construed  in  his  case  as  of 
retroactive  effect,  he  was  declared  ineligible.  He  took  leave 
of  the  J  louse  of  Representatives  with  a  speech  of  memorable 
power  and  eloquence,  which  melted  some  of  his  fellow- 
members  to  tears,  even  though  they  voted  for  his  expulsion 
under  the  fearful  pressure  of  public  opinion  against  an  un¬ 
popular  people.  These  years  in  Congress,  by  reason  of  the 
conditions  just  named,  were  lonely  and  trying  and  unpleasant 
in  the  extreme;  yet  they  were  years  which  afforded  him 
some  of  his  most  priceless  friendships,  and  established  the 
basis  of  some  of  his  greatest  usefulness.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  almost  every  person  of  note  in  the  nation — 
it  was  often  said  in  Washington  that  no  other  man  personallv 
knew  and  was  on  speaking  terms  with  so  many  of  the 
country’s  notables  as  the  delegate  from  Utah.  Here  his 
prodigious  memory  for  names  and  faces  and  facts  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  and  his  sincerity,  dignity  and  intellectual 
strength  won  for  him  from  his  colleagues  the  affectionate 
esteem  of  many  and  the  respect  of  all,  even  where  there  was 
sharp  disapproval  of  his  religious  convictions. 

When,  during  the  middle  eighties,  the  hostile  legisla¬ 
tion  above  referred  to  came  to  he  drastically  enforced  in 
Utah,  George  O.  Cannon  was  singled  out  for  specially 
malevolent  pursuit  and  prosecution  for  his  polygamous  re¬ 
lations.  A  reward  was  offered  for  information  that  would 
lead  to  his  capture.  When  his  arrest  was  ultimately  effected, 
he  was  placed  under  outrageously  heavy  bonds,  which  by 
the  advice  of  President  John  Taylor  he  forfeited.  But 
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when,  by  reason  of  changes  in  administrative  and  judicial 
oftieers,  it  appeared  that  tlie  law  was  now  to  be  enforced 
in  a  reasonably  humane  manner  and  spirit,  be  voluntarily 
appeared  in  court,  received  sentence  and  paid  the  penalty 
imposed.  Thereafter,  in  order  to  place  himself  in  literal 
compliance  with  the  law,  he  arranged  his  household  estab¬ 
lishment  after  an  order  that  could  not  offend  the  most 
critical  or  hypocritical.  Ilis  private  schoolhouse  he  con¬ 
verted  into  a  large  dining  room,  where  each  branch  of  his 
family  had  its  own  table,  and  assembled  at  prescribed  hours 
for  morning  and  evening  prayer  and  for  meals.  The  system 
was  unique  and  patriarchal  ;  there  could  not  he  even  technical 
criticism  of  such  an  arrangement  for  meeting  and  conversing 
daily  with  all  the  members  of  the  family,  though  it  might 
have  been  deemed  defiant  to  visit  the  different  branches  in 
their  respective  homes. 

W  hen  President  fohn  Tavlor  succeeded  to  the  Pres¬ 
idency  of  the  Church  in  1SS0,  he  chose  George  O.  Cannon 
as  his  first  counselor.  When  President  Wilford  W'oodrufl 
in  1889  succeeded  President  Taylor,  George  O.  Cannon  was 
again  chosen  first  counselor.  And  when  in  1898,  President 
Lorenzo  Snow  succeeded  President  Wmodruff,  for  the  third 
time  George  O.  Cannon  was  chosen  first  counselor— a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Thus  for  forty-one 
years,  from  1860  to  1901,  he  was  an  apostle,  and  for 
twentv-one  of  those  years  he  was  first  counselor  in  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church.  IPs  high  calling  had  always 
first  claim  upon  his  talents  and  his  time,  and  of  both  he 
gave  to  its  sendee  unstintingly.  This  devotion,  coupled  with 
his  extraordinary  mental  gifts  and  talents,  invested  him  with 
great  influence,  not  only  among  his  own  people,  hut  with 
the  outside  world.  Church  and  state  and  even  nation  joined 
in  sorrow  win  n  his  splendid  career  was  brought  to  a  close. 
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He  was  the  husband  of  six  wives,  only  one  of  whom  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  death;  and  he  was  survived  by  twenty- 
seven  children  (not  including  six  that  came  into  his  family 
through  adoption).  Of  the  seven  children  whom  he  buried, 
two  grew  to  manhood.  David  and  Abraham,  the  latter  being 
himself  the  head  .of  a  large  family;  and  two  others,  Read  and 
Mary  Alice,  both  of  them  leaving  posterity,  have  followed 
him  to  the  other  side.  I  Lis  actual  posterity  at  the  present 
time,  December  1927,  consists  of  2a  children  living,  and 
dead;  12h  grandchildren  living  and  12  dead;  106  great¬ 
grandchildren  living  and  5  dead;  and  7  great -great-grand¬ 
children  living;  a  total  posterity  of  2dl)  living  and  2o  dead. 


MARY  ALICE  CANNON  LAMBERT 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  second  child  and  the 
tirst  daughter  ol  George  Gannon  and  Ann  Ouavle,  a 
young  couple  of  Manx  birth  and  descent,  but  then  living 
in  Liverpool,  England,  came  to  bless  their  home  and  glad¬ 
den  their  hearts  on  the*  Mil  ol  December,  1828.  She  was 
a  vigorous,  healthv  child,  Ik  anti f n  1  to  look  upon,  and  with 
a  winning  wav  which  almost  instantly  captivated  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  her.  So  when  in  her  tender  child¬ 
hood  she  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  visit  their  kinsfolk 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  it  is  small  wonder  that  her  doting 
grandmother  entreated  that  the  little  girl  be  left  for  a 
time  with  her  to  cheer  and  brighten  her  declining  years. 
The  parents  gave  reluctant  consent,  Mary  Alice  herself 
appears  to  have  been  quite  willing;  and  thus  she  spent 
about  five  happy  years  in  the  (plaint  old  town  of  Reel, 
during  part  of  which  time  she  had  her  little  brother 
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Angus  with  her.  She  had  returned,  however,  to  the  home 
of  her  parents  before  the  important  event  in  tlu*  family's 
history  hitherto  referred  to  in  this  volume  as  associated 
with  the  visit  of  Elder  John  Tavlor  from  America.  I  hr 
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recollection  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this  visit 
was  most  vivid,  and  her  testimony  as  to  the  effect  01 
Elder  Taylor’s  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  clear  and 
unshaken  to  the  da)'  of  her  death. 

In  a  preceding  chapter,  the  conversion  and  baptism 
of  the  family,  including  the  twelve-year-old  Mary  Alice, 
has  been  told;  also  the  delays  connected  with  the  de¬ 
parture  trom  England,  the  ocean  voyage,  with  its  terrible 
bereavement  and  crushing  sorrow,  the  drearv  winter  at  or 
near  St.  Louis,  the  arrival  at  Xauvoo,  the  second  marriage 
of  the  father,  and  linallv  his  death,  bv  which  his  six 
children  were  made  orphans  indeed.  Xu  need,  therefore, 
to  repeat  here  these  events,  nor  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious 
and  increasing  responsibilities  which  thee  placed  upon 
the  eldest  daughter  in  the  immigrant  lamily.  Two  ol 
the  children,  the  eldest  son  George  and  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter  Ann,  had  found  a  home  in  the  household  of  their  aunt 
Leonora  Tavlor  while  the  lather  was  still  living;  and  Mary 
Alice,  not  indeed  in  violation  of  her  lather’s  wishes  but  with  a 
consent  only  grudgingly  given,  had  sought  and  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  family  of  Col.  Taylor,  some  sixteen  miles  beyond 
Madison,  Iowa,  where  she  cooked  not  only  tor  the  lamily  ol 
ten  but  for  about  thirty  farm-hands  besides.  As  she  was 
now  in  only  her  sixteenth  \  ear,  her  health  naturallv  broke 
down  under  this  drudgerv,  and  she  returned  to  Xauvoo. 
though  not  in  time  to  see  her  father  bet-ore  he  started  on  the 
trip  to  St.  Louis  from  which  he  never  returned.  Mis  death 
occurred  in  August,  1844,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Lambert. 

She  had  made  the  acquaintance  ol  this  valiant  and 
unselfish  young  Englishman  through  her  Uncle  Taylor; 
and  though  he  was  twelve  years  her  senior,  and  though 
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she  was  not  quite  sixteen  years  old,  t lie  necessity  for 
providing*  a  home  for  her  younger  brothers  and  sister 
overcame  all  considerations  of  delay.  Besides,  she  loved 
him  truly;  and  his  willingness  to  assume  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  three  little  orphans  for  whom  she  felt 
a  real  mother's  solicitude  and  responsibility  was  so  whole- 
souled  and  sincere  that  she  felt  not  only  justified  but 
even  impelled  to  accept  him  without  further  postpone¬ 
ment.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  decision.  Their 
married  life  was  rich  in  affection,  joy  and  blessing;  and 
as  the  legally  appointed  stepfather  and  guardian  of 
the  orphans,  he  fill  I  il  led,  with  splendid  devotion,  everv 
obligation  that  the  most  exacting  observer  could  have 
suggested,  lie  was  an  expert  stone-cutter  and  mason,  a 
master-builder  in  fact,  who  had  given  up  a  lucrative 
position  and  sacrificed  worldlv  advantages  in  Kngland  tor 
the  Gospel's  sake.  Arriving  in  Xauvoo  this  same  year, 
1ST4,  he  had  ottered  his  services  to  help  build  the  Temple 
without  hope  of  pavment  theretor;  and  he  remained  so 
employed  until  the  Temple  was  dedicated  and  he  and  his 
young  wife  received  their  blessings  therein. 

They  acquired  a  comfortable  home  in  Nauvoo,  as 
well  as  a  farm  a  short  distance  outside  that  city,  which 
was  one  of  the  happiest  of  gathering  places  for  both 
young  and  old,  and  w  here  their  lirst  child.  Charles  John, 
was  born  when  the  motlu  r  still  lacked  one  month  of  being 
seventeen  \  ears  old.  But  they  were  not  destined  to  enjoy 
lor  long  their  well-earned  contentment  and  possessions. 
The  enemies  of  the  Church,  not  satisfied  with  having  slain 
the  Prophet  and  Patriarch,  were  now  determined  to  drive 
the  Saints  from  Illinois  as  they  had  previously  driven 
them  from  Missouri.  After  a  series  of  outrages,  a  de- 
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tailed  enumeration  of  which  is  not  necessary  in  this 
sketch,  an  agreement  was  finally  entered  inti*  whereby 
the  Saints  were  to  leave  the  state  as  soon  as  they  could 
sell  their  property.  This  agreement  was  soon  violated 
by  the  mob,  however,  who  could  not  wait  lor  sales  ot 
property  to  be  eltected,  and  were  bent  on  compelling  the 
people  to  abandon  their  homes  at  once  and  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Among  those  who  remained  in  the  doomed  city 
after  many  had  tied  across  the  Mississippi  river  into  Iowa 
were  the  Lambert  tamilv,  this  because  the  leaders  ot  the 
people  had  desired  that  a  remnant  should  stav  as  a  rear 
guard,  so  to  speak,  until  all  who  wished  to  go,  even 
though  unprovided  with  facilities  or  vehicles  to  do  so, 
should  have  been  assisted.  There  lollowed  speedily  an 
attack  by  the  mob  upon  the*  detenseless  cite,  and  in  the 
battle  that  ensued  Charles  Lambert  was  a  courageous  par¬ 
ticipant  and  his  no  less  courageous  voting  wile*  was  an 
anxious  spectator.  At  the  conclusion  ot  the*  battle,  the 
inob  consented  that  the  defenders  ol  the  city  should  be 
allowed  three  days  in  which  to  peacefully  complete  tlu* 
evacuation  of  the*  place.  before  this  period  of  truce  had 
expired,  however,  a  posse  ot  tlu-  mob  surrounded  the 
Lambert  wagon  and  took  possession  ot  all  the  firearms 
it  contained.  Soon  atterwards  a  second  mob  appeared,  in 
the  absence  of  the  husband,  and  searched  the  wagon, 
breaking  open  the  boxes  and  ransacking  their  contents, 
binding  at  length  a  sword  and  a  bowie  knite  which  had 
previously  been  overlooked,  tin,  brutal  assailants  brand¬ 
ished  the  weapons  before  the  wile  and  territied  children, 
accusing  her  ol  King  to  them  and  threatening  to  cut  her 
head  off.  She  confronted  them  unatraid,  and  they  rode 
off,  profaning  with  loul  oaths  and  dreadtul  threats  their 
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admiration  lor  the  eighteen-year-old  girl’s  dauntless 
braver)'.  Although  her  husband,  by  reason  of  his  valor 
in  resisting  the  mob’s  blood-thirsty  violence,  was  a 
marked  man  with  them,  he  nevertheless  returned  several 
times  to  the  city  in  aid  of  others,  and  on  one  occasion, 
being  captured,  he  was  immersed  time  and  again  in  the 
river  and  all  but  drowned  b\  his  inhuman  captors,  his 
distracted  wife  meanwhile'  walking  up  and  down  the  Iowa 
bank  of  the  river  all  night  long  awaiting  his  return. 

Finallv  the  westward  journey  across  Iowa  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  with  it  came  the  usual  hardships  and  perils  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  a  migration.  At  the  crossing  of  one  stream. 
Marv  Alice  fell  in  front  of  one  of  the  wagon  wheels,  and 
the  loaded  vehicle,  fully  two  tons  in  weight.  pas>ed  over 
her.  She  was  picked  up  lor  dead,  but  she  was  miracu- 
louslv  spared  and  was  able  to  continue  the  journey  the 
next  dav,  though  the  injury  to  her  back  gave  her  more  or 
h  ss  trouble  during  the  balance  of  her  lile.  I  hroiigh  no 
fault  of  their  own.  the  continuation  of  the  trip  to  the 
vallev  of  the  Great  Salt  1  .ake  was  deterred  until  1S4'1: 
and  during  these  v  ears  the  iamily  resided  for  a  tune  m 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where,  the  husband  found  good  em- 
plovment.  and  was  enabled  to  eepup  himself  well  loi  the 
trek  across  the  Plains  whenever  it  should  be  possible  to 
undertake  it.  An  experience  which  seemed  to  threaten 
longer  delav  at  the  frontier  occurred  when  their 
loaded  wagon,  returning  from  Missouri  to  Winter 
Quarters,  broke  through  the  ice  while  crossing  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  and  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  its  contents. 
The  voting  mother  with  her  little  brood,  the  father  being 
still  in  Missouri  working  industriously  to  acgime  nioie 
means  for  their  sustenance  and  comiort,  viewed  the  catas¬ 
trophe  with  benumbed  dismay.  However,  the  water- 
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soaked  supplies  were  rescued  without  being’  a  total  loss, 
and  even  the  wagon  was  recovered  the  next  day.  Soon 
afterwards  her  second  son,  George  C.,  was  born. 

1  he  journey  to  the  \  alley,  at  last  commenced,  oc¬ 
cupied  six  months,  but  it  was  accomplished  in  safety. 
The  day  before  the  family’s  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  Litv, 
Mary  Alice’s  eldest  brother  George  ( J.,  who  with  her 
sister  Ann  had  reached  the  Valley  in  1847  with  Klder 
Taylor’s  family,  started  on  a  mission  to  California,  thence 
to  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  To  have  missed 
seeing  this  brother,  from  whom  'she  had  parted  in  V  inter 
Quarters  more  than  two  years  before,  was  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  her;  indeed  an  additional  five  years  was 
to  elapse,  making  a  separation  of  nearly  eight  years,  before 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  again  meeting  each  other,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  arrival  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  had 
made  adobes  from  which  they  could  build  a  house  and  had 
arranged  for  the  acquisition  of  a  lot  for  them  in  what  be¬ 
came  the  Seventh  ward,  the  same  lot  and  house  which 
was  the  family’s  home  for  so  many  years. 

The  early  years  in  Utah  were  years  of  toil,  hardship 
and  privation,  and  in  these  Mary  Alice  and  her  family  had 
their  full  share.  If  they  endured  poverty,  and  at  times 
even  scarcity  of  food,  they  were  never  unable  or  unwilling 
to  help  others.  She  was  a  marvelous  needle  woman  ;  she 
had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  preparing  palatable  food 
from  the  least  promising  materials,  such  as  roots  and 
herbs;  and  when,  with  more  prosperous  times,  better  ma¬ 
terials  were  available,  her  cooking  was  quite  famous. 
She  also  carded  and  wove,  spun  and  fashioned  and  sewed 
diligently — in  short  she  was  a  model  housekeeper  whose 
hospitalitv  was  never  stinted  and  whose  larder  was  never 
bare.  \\  oh  it  all  she  perlormed  the  duties  of  motherhood 
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to  the  fullest  extent,  having  given  birth  to  fourteen  chil¬ 
dren,  and  neglecting'  not  the  slightest  detail  in  their  nur¬ 
ture  and  loving'  care.  She  had  much  skill  as  a  nurse  and 
iii  the  use  ol  the  homely  remedies  then  in  use,  and  many 
a  family  had  cause  to  bless  her  tor  her  kindly  and  comfort¬ 
ing  ministrations.  She  retained  her  beauty  to  the  end  of 
her  I  ong  lite,  and  had  to  the  la>t  a  complexion  as  lair  and 
tresh  as  a  girl. 

In  1882-3  she  filled  a  mission  to  bngland  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  in  LMb  she  again  visited  the  old  country  in 
company  with  her  brother  August  spending  considerable 
time  in  the  home-land  of  her  parents  and  her  ancestors  — 
the  Isle  of  Man.  For  more  than  titteen  years  she  was 
secretary  ol  the  Rebel  Society  in  the  Seventh  ward,  and 
lor  the  succeeding  twenty '-two  years  she  was  its  president, 
giving  up  the  office  at  last  in  order  that  she  might  reside 
nearer  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  to  which  she  had  been 
called  as  one  of  the  regular  w  orkers  at  the  time  the  edifice 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in  ISAb  She  also  labored 
as  a  missionary  of  the  general  board  of  the  Rebel  Society, 
in  which  capacity  she  visited  many  ol  the  stakes. of  Zion 
in  travels  which  extended  from  C  anada  to  Mexico,  and 
from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Her  activity  during 
all  but  the  concluding  portion  ol  her  long  life  was 
notorious,  and  she  never  tor  a  moment  wavered  in  her 
testimonv  and  beliel  as  to  the  truth  of  Mormonism  and 
the  divinitv  ol  the  mission  of  the  latter-day  Prophet.  Slu 
became  exceedingly  interested  m  the  work  ol  salvation 
for  the  dead,  and  she  performed  ordinances  in  the  Temple 
lor  hundreds  ol  her  relativ  es  and  triends  who  died  without 
the  privilege  ol  accepting  the  Gospel. 

Her  husband  died  in  lRbl,  and  she  was  called  upon 
to  mourn  ;Co  the  loss  of  several  ol  her  grown  children 
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w  ho  preceded  her  to  the  other  side.  Until  her  last  sick¬ 
ness  she  continued  her  Temple  work,  and  from  her  death¬ 
bed  she  addressed  in  a  clear  strong  voice  the  scores  of 
friends  who,  Iroin  time  to  time,  called  to  see  her,  reiter¬ 
ating  her  positive  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  principles 
which  she  had  accepted  in  her  youth.  The  end  came  at 
the  home  of  her  devoted  daughter  Mary  Alice  Lambert 
Woodbury,  September  7,  1(U(),  when  she  had  attained  the 
remarkable  age  ot  ninety-two  years  lacking  three  mouths. 
Her  living  posteritv  at  the  present  writing  consists  of 
()  children,  7b  grandchildren,  202  great-grandchildren  and 
25  great-great-grandchildren — a  total  of  b(X>.  She  has  in 
addition  a  goodly  tamilv  on  the  other  side,  including'  S 
children.  2b  grandchildren  and  20  great-grandchildren — a 
total  of  51  w  ho  are  deceased.  This  makes  a  grand  total 
of  b 57  of  lineal  posterity  truly  an  astonishing  record 
w  hen  it  is  remembered  that  not  vet  a  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  her  ow  n  birth. 


ANN  CANNON  WOODBURY 

Ann  Gannon  Woodbury,  daughter  of  George  and 
Ann  (Juavle  Cannon,  was  born  at  Liverpool.  England, 
lanuary  2S,  lSb2.  In  her  biograph v  she  writes:  “Me 
father  did  not  believe  in  any  ot  the  sects  of  the  day,  al¬ 
though  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Mis  sister  Leonora  joined  the  Methodists,  leeling  that 
she  could  enjov  herselt  in  class  meetings.  Mv  father 
told  her  he  could  confound  In  r  religion  in  a  short  time, 
‘but,’  said  he.  ‘if  you  enjoy  it,  Nora,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 
The  Gospel  is  not  upon  the  earth,  but  it  is  coming/ 
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In  the  spring  of  1«S40,  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  Elder 
John  Taylor  came  to  my  father’s  house  and  brought  the 
Gospel,  and  mv  heart  rejoiced  in  listening  to  his  mes¬ 
sage.  When  I  was  sent  to  bed  with  my  babv  brother 
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David  J  J . ,  and  when  he  was  asleep,  1  would  get  up  and 
sit  on  the  stairs  and  listen  to  the  Gospel  conversations. 
My  father  once  finding-  me  there  fast  asleep  said  I  must 
he  allowed  to  sit  up  or  1  would  have  mv  neck  broken. 
Mother  believed  the  Gospel  message  as  soon  as  she 
heard  it,  but  father  was  somewhat  skeptical,  lie  had 
examined  the  doctrines  ot  the  various  churches  but  found 
none  to  harmonize  with  the*  Scriptures.  (  )n  making  a 
caretul  study  of  the  Hook  of  Mormon,  however,  he  was 
convinced  that  its  message  was  ot  divine  origin.”  When 
the  older  children  of  the  family  were  baptized,  June  17. 
1X40,  Ann  also  was  allowed  to  he  baptized,  and  she  otten 
said  she  knew  her  testimony  of  the  Gospel  was  as  strong 
at  that  time  as  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  family. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  family  at  Xauvoo,  Ann 
went  to  live  with  her  Aunt  Leonora,  wile  ot  Klder  John 
Taylor,  and  remained  with  them  until  her  marriage.  She 
was  m  the  celebrated  meeting-  where  Sidnev  l\ig-don  pre¬ 
sented  his  claim  to  be  president  and  guardian  of  the 
Church,  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet.  She  says 
lie  stood  in  a  wagon  box  to  speak;  but  when  Prigham 
\  oung-  arose  after  Sidnev  had  linished,  the  mantle  of  the 
Prophet  seemed  so  visible  to  rest  upon  him,  his  voice  and 
appearance  being-  almost  exactly  those  of  |oseph,  that 
if  was  a  testimony  to  all  present  as  to  the  one  who  was 
to  lead  the  people. 

The  lamilv  left  Xauvoo  in  behrnarv,  lS-b>,  and  traveled 
in  mud  and  slush  to  Garden  Grove.  Iowa,  where  they 
stayed  long-  enough  to  put  in  crops  and  fence  the  land 
for  the  Saints  who  should  follow  later.  \\  hi  1  e  here  Ann 
experienced  a  direct  answer  to  praver.  Her  uncle  had  to 
return  to  Xauvoo  and  wanted  some  kevs,  ot  which  she  was 
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custodian;  but  she  could  not  find  them.  She  was  terribly 
frightened  and  went  into  a  wagon  and  knelt  in  prayer  to 
her  Father  in  J  leaven  to  direct  her  where  to  look  for  them. 
When  she  arose  she  went  straight  to  where  the  keys  were. 
It  was  a  great  testimony  to  her  that  the  Lord  did  answer 
the  prayers  of  i  I  is  children  when  they  sought  Jlim  in 
faith.  She  had  her  prayers  answered  many  other  times 
during  her  lifetime. 

She  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  \  alley  October  5,  1847. 
The  people  had  been  told  that  no  rain  fell  in  this  region, 
and  si)  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  plain 
hoards  and  then  with  clay.  Of  course,  when  it  stormed 
the  rain  and  mud  poured  through  onto  everything  in  the 
house.  Food  was  scarce  in  those  days,  and  she  .often  felt 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  at  one  time  being  limited  to  one 
slice  of  bread  per  dav.  Indeed  she  used  to  recall'  that 
for  months  at  a  time  she  and  her  brother  George,  who 
also  lived  in  the  Tavlor  household,  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  their  hunger  satistied. 

( )n  February  17,  1853,  she  was  married  by  Farley 
F.  Fratt  to  Orin  N.  Woodbury.  They  lived  with  his 
father  Jeremiah  Woodbury  until  spring,  when  they 
moved  onto  a  tarm  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  where  she 
assisted  her  husband  to  build  an  adobe  house.  In  the 
fall  of  1861,  they  were  called  with  others  to  settle  St. 
George,  in  southern  Utah.  They  sacrificed  their  property 
and  left  in  a  week,  arriving  there  December  3,  1861.  They 
camped  on  a  little  stream  east  of  where  the  city  now 
stands,  and  during  that  winter  they  were  deluged  with 
rains,  some  rain  falling  every  day  for  forty  days,  and  the 
rivers  became  raging  torrents.  At  this  time  there  were 
four  children:  Fleanor,  Orin  N.,  Jr.,  Annie  M.  and 
George  J. 
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flic  pioneer  days  of  l  toll's  Dixie  were  days  of  toil, 
privation  and  hardships.  bducatn >nal  facilities  were 
meaner  and  expensive,  hut  Ann  was  (htennined  that  her 
children  should  he  given  every  advantage  possible,  real¬ 
izing*  the  great  handicap  her  own  lack  of  education  had 
been  to  her.  She  had  learned  to  spin  before  leaving  Salt 
Lake,  and  she  brought  her  spinning*  w  heel  with  her.  She 
now  procured  a  loom,  and  h  aimed  to  use  it,  and  wove 
practically  all  the  cloth  with  which  her  lamilv  were 
clothed,  as  well  as  carding  the  cotton  into  rolls.  She  also 
spun  and  wove  kersev  cloth,  out  of  w  hich  she  made  suits 
tor  men  and  dresses  lor  women,  which  she  sold  to  pav  the 
tuition  lor  her  children’s  schooling.  She  was  never  so 
rushed  w  ith  work  that  she  would  allow  her  girls  to  stay 
out  of  school  to  assist  her  nothing  but  sickness  was  ever 
an  excuse  for  absence. 

bull  of  faith,  and  knowing  that  the  Lord  was  able  to 
help,  she  depended  on  l  Inn  m  sickness  while  rearing  her 
lamilv  ;  and  when  any  ot  the  children  were  sick  she  would 
pray  for  guidance,  and  then  do  whatever  came  into  her 
mind  to  do.  By  taking*  this  course  she  w  as  able  to  raise 
all  her  ten  children  to  maturitv.  She  not  oiilv  ministered 
to  her  own  lamilv,  but  she  was  always  ready  to  assist 
others  in  time  of  sickness  and  trouble.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  St.  George,  she  went  into 
many  homes  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  altlicted  ones. 

During  these  early  struggles  for  existence,  a  few 
swarms  of  bees  were  imported  lmm  California;  she  pur¬ 
chased  one  swarm  for  ^r()  and  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  bee-keepers  ot  Southern  Utah.  She  believed 
in  the  adage:  “All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might; 
things  done  bv  halves  are  never  done  right;”  and  in  order 
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to  make  a.  success  of  bee-culture  she  would  take  her  knit¬ 
ting  or  other  work  and  sit  tor  hours  watching*  the  bees 
and  studying  their  habits,  etc. 

In  1877,  w  hen  the  people  of  St.  George  were  advised 
to  raise  silk  worms  and  manulaeture  silk,  Ann  C.  Wood¬ 
bury  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  successful  of  those 
w  ho  undertook  it.  She  devoted  much  time  to  this  work 
tor  about  twenty-live  years,  and  at  times  her  house,  barn 
and  granary  would  he  tilled  with  worms  and  cocoons  in 
diflerent  stages  of  development.  Prom  1800  to  1  005  she 
was  a  member  of  the  l  tali  State  Silk  Commission  and  la¬ 
bored  zealously  tor  the  establishment  ol  the  silk  industry. 
She  had  unbounded  faith  in  its  ultimate  success,  and  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  with  proper  management  it  could 
he  made  to  pay.  She  receiyed  numerous  prizes  for  silk 
exhibited  in  Utah  State  Fairs,  and  succeeded  in  having 
\\o\eu  about  two  hundred  yards  ol  silk. 

On  the  completion  and  dedication  ol  the  St.  George 
Temple  in  1S77,  she  commenced  working  in  that  sacred 
house,  and  in  1880  was  called  as  one  ol  the  regular 
workers,  which  position  she  held  lor  upwards  of  forty 
years,  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  acting  as  matron. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Keliel  Society  in  18o8,  she 
was  appointed  a  teacher  and  worked  in  that  position  for 
many  years,  and  was  also  one  of  the  appraisers  of  the 
commodities  donated  as  otferings  to  the  society,  there 
being  no  money  in  circulation  with  w  hich  to  pay  offer¬ 
ings.  W  hen  the  Primary  Associations  were  organized 
throughout  the  Church  about  1878,  she  became  an  officer 
in  the  St.  George  Fourth  ward  society,  and  in  1880,  was 
made  second  counselor  in  the  stake  organization,  which 
position  she  held  until  1801. 
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In  1  SR  5  she  was  called  to  be  second  counselor  in  the 
stake  presidency  o)  the  Relict  Sucietv  ;  in  IS* '(),  was  made 
lirst  counselor,  and  in  1S1C,  was  chosen  president,  in 
which  ])ositioii  slu-  served  for  manv  Years  in  fact  she 
stated  that  she  had  keen  in  the  presidency  lor  twenty-one 
years,  when  her  brothers  advised  her  to  resign  and  de¬ 
vote  hersell  to  her  work  as  matron  of  the  Temple.  She 
was  reluctant  to  do  so,  lor  she  said  the  Lord  had  blessed 
her  so  abundantly  with  I  I  is  Spirit  in  the  ministry,  and  she 
iclt  to  say  in  her  heart,  “What  am  I  that  the  Lord  has 
blessed  me  so  S’  J  hiring  the  time*  she  held  this  position 
she  attended  practically  every  General  Conference  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  often  had  to  represent  several  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Relief  Society,  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A..  Woman 
Su finite,  also  attending  bee-keepers’  conventions  as  well 
as  meeting  with  tin*  State  Silk  Commission.  In  those  days 
transportation  tacilities  were  very  dillerent  Irom  what 
the\  are  at  present.  The  Make  in  which  >he  otticiated 
then  included  the  Muddy  \  alley  and  the  White  River 
settlements  in  Xewada,  requiring  about  one  thousand 
miles  of  traced  to  visit  the  various  wards. 

During  her  Ion"’  and  active  career,  Mrs.  Woodbury 
met  with  many  accidents.  At  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  St.  George  Temple,  in  jumping  Irom  a  wagon  she 
threw  her  knee-cap  out  of  place:  it  was  never  re-set  prop¬ 
erly,  and  resulted  in  her  being  lame  the  rest  of  her 
lile,  as  well  as  being  the  cause-  of  other  accidents,  such  a> 
breaking  her  limbs  by  tripping  over  carpets,  wdiich  she 
did  several  times.  Among  other  accidents  she  mentions 
that  she  fell  with  a  glass  jar  and  cut  her  hand,  and  the 
doctor  had  to  cut  the  glass  out  of  it;  she  fell  down  some 
steps,  and  in  putting  out  her  hand  to  catch  herself,  caused 
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a  Irog  lelon  to  develop;  she  was  thrown  iroin  a  carriage 
into  a  drain  ditch,  and  badly  bruised;  and  at  another  time 
she  was  sleeping  on  a  lounge,  and  her  feet  becoming  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  blanket,  she  fell  on  her  foot,  injuring  it 
quite  badly. 

.She  relates  how  she  met  all  her  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Logan  Temple  (the  first  time  in  forty-three  years)  to 
he  sealed  to  their  parents;  and  in  commenting  on  the  death 
of  her  brother  George  O.,  April  12.  1(J01,  she  said:  “It 
surely  is  a  sad  loss  to  us  to  lose  such  a  brother — it  is  as 
though  a  Nation  mourned  ;  but  we  realize  our  loss  is  his 
gain,  and  we  feel  proud  ot  him.  The  Lord  has  been  our 
friend  ;  lie  has  never  forsaken  us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
1  trust  lie  never  will  forsake  us,  but  make  our  children 
feel  that  they  are  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  that  lie  will 
give  them  II  is  spirit  if  thee  will  serve  11  ini  w  hile  the\ 
live  upon  the  earth.  This  is  the  desire  of  mv  heart.” 

During  the  later  years  of  her  life  she  lived  with  her 
children,  and  t he  last  few  years  were  spent  at  the  home 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  Lleanor,  w  here  her  daughter  An¬ 
nie  M.  also  lived  to  assist  in  caring  for  her  and  giving 
her  the  loving  attention  she  was  entitled  to  after  her  lite 
of  constant  devotion  and  service,  not  only  to  her  own 
children,  but  to  the  community  at  large.  She  passed 
awav  at  St.  George  in  the  ninetieth  year  ot  her  age  on 
the  25th  dav  ol  July,  PCI,  honored  and  loved  In  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

Iler  living  posterity  at  this  writing,  November,  1927, 
number  241,  consisting  of  8  children,  (o  grandchildren, 
L>2  great-grandchildren,  and  ()  great-great-grandchildren 
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1  wo  children.  17  grandchildren  and  25  great-grandchildren — 
a  total  id  44  have  passed  awav. 


ANGUS  MUNN  CANNON 

Anvils  A 1 the  second  son  and  fourth  child  of  ( leorg'c 
and  Ann  Ottavio  Cannon,  was  horn  in  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  U  ay  17,  1S34-.  Although  delicate  in  childhood,  he 
lived  a  most  active  lile,  attaining  the  goodly  age  of  more 
than  eighty-one  years.  At  the  present  writing  (Novem¬ 
ber,  l‘>27 )  lie  has  1(7)  surviving  lineal  descendants,  who 
cherish  his  nieinorv  and  rejoice  in  the  example  of  devo¬ 
tion,  integrity,  courage  and  loyalty  to  Cod  and  I  I  is  people 
exhibited  in  his  long  and  eventful  career.  Mis  posterity 
consists  of  27  children,  of  whom  7  died  in  intanev  and  ? 
alter  attaining  maturit\  ;  115  grandchildren,  ot  whom  (,S 
are  living;  and  A*  great-gramlchildren  of  whom  a(»  are 
living. 

In  his  fourth  year  he  was  sent  to' the  ancestral  home 
o!  his  parents  in  the  Lie  of  Alan,  where  he  was  cared  lor 
bv  his  sister  Alarv  Alice,  who  lived  with  his  grandmother, 
Elinor  Callister  Ouavle.  At  one  of  the  annual  family 
gatherings  on  his  birthday,  Alary  Alice  said  of  this  visit  ; 
“Angus  was  a  pretty  little  fellow  with  rosy  cheeks,  clear 
blue  eves  and  jet  black  hair.  In  the  isle  of  Alan,  a  black¬ 
haired  bov  was  said  to  bring  good  luck  to  those  he  v  isited, 
and  1  was  very  proud  of  my  handsome  little  brother  as 
I  took  him  to  a  number  ot  places  at  grandmother's  bid¬ 
ding,  and  wherever  we  went  we  were  received  joyously 
as  an  omen  of  prosperitv  and  happiness.”  A  year  or  two 
after  the  narration  of  this  incident  this  same  sister  Alary 
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Alice,  then  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  still  famous  for 
her  needlework,  directed  the  preparation  of  the  hurial 
lobes  ol  the  brother  whom  she  outlived  more  than  four 
sea  rs. 


Angus  Munn  C / 
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The  impressions  made  upon  the  hoy  during  the  long 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  period  the  family  lived 
in  Xauvoo  and  in  the  drivings  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smth,  were  most  vivid.  Although 
taught  the  necessitv  of  baptism  at  eight  \  ears  of  age.  this 
ordinance  was  not  performed  for  him  until,  both  mother¬ 
less  and  fatherless,  he  asked  to  be,  and  was,  baptized  in 
the  Mississippi  river  be  Klder  L.  (  ).  Littlefield  at  Xauvoo' 
in  September,  LX4-h  Prom  about  this  time  until  he 
reached  Utah,  he  and  his  younger  brother  and  his  sister 
Leonora  made  their  home  with  their  eldest  sister  Mary 
Alice  and  her  husband  Charles  Lambert.  In  the  long 
trek  across  the  Plains  in  1X4A  Angus,  then  a  boy  of  fif¬ 
teen  Years  and  verv  alert  and  active,  walked  practically 
all  the  wav  and  did  good  service  as  a  hunter  in  bringing 
in  game.  Arriving  in  Salt  Lake  Citv  in  (  )ctober.  1S4(|, 
be  worked  at  farming  and  hauling  wood  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year. 

lie  had  a  natural  inclination  to  militarv  affairs. 
Possible  this  was  strengthened  by  his  observation  ot 
Joseph  Smith  at  Xauvoo,  at  the  head  of  the.  Xauvoo 
Legion,  lie  became  a  member  ol  the  Legion  in  Utah  in 
1X50.  In  1X55,  lie  was  oltered,  as  the  first  cadet  from 
Utah,  the  appointment  to  the  Lb  S.  Military  Academy  tit 
W  est  Point,  but  on  the  advice  ol  his  uncle  Klder  John 
'Taylor,  then  presiding  over  the  Pastern  States  mission, 
lie  declined  the  appointment.  In  1805,  he  was  elected 
major  in  the  second  regiment  of  Iron  cotintv  military 
district,  being  later  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  commissioned  by  the  ( iovernor. 

It  has  seemed  the  destiny  of  numerous  descendants 
of  Ceorge  Cannon  to  open  up  new  sections  ot  countrv 
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and  to  make  them  l  it  fur  the  use  uf  man.  A  mull”'  these 
Angus  M.  (  annuii  was  pre-eminent.  In  Xuvemher,  1850, 
when  not  yet  seventeen  vears  old.  lie  went  as  a  member 
of  the  company  of  George  A.  Smith  to  settle  Iron  coiintv. 
lie  made  the  first  adohes  in  I  know  ail.  llis  next  pioneer¬ 
ing  came  alter  he  had  learned  a  trade,  performed  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Kastcrn  Slates,  had  married,  and  had  started 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  wlun  lie 
and  family  were  called  on  the  “Cotton  Mission,”  in  the 
autumn  of  181)1.  Selling  his  home  on  West  Temple 
street  on  the  north  side  ot  what  C  now  Post  <  Jlfice  Place, 
taking  with  them  tents  and  such  household  goods  as  they 
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w  here  that  river  emerges  from  the  now  famous  Zion  Can- 
\on.  lie  was  oil  the  committee  that  located  St.  George, 
and  a  charter  having  luen  granted,  he  was  elected  the 
lirsl  mayor  ol  the  town,  being  sulwepuent  1  v  elected  lor 
a  second  term.  In  the  “1  h.xie’  country  he  placed  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  an  important  part.  Although  sulfering  each 
summer  with  recurring  chills  and  lever,  lie  was  never 
for  a  moment  idle.  As  a  butcher;  as  a  mail  carrier  be¬ 
tween  Salt  Lake  Citv  and  St.  George;  as  prosecuting 
attornev  for  Washington  countv  lor  lour  years,  lie  was 
emploved  constantlv  lor  the  best  good  of  the  community, 
lie  was  afterwards  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Second  judicial  district. 

In  1804,  he  went  farther  south  with  the  party  that 
located  f  all’s  Landing  on  the  Colorado  river.  Anson  Call 
being  in  charge  of  the  expedition.  In  the  course  ot  their 
travels  thev  wire  without  loot!  or  water  for  several  davs, 
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and  narrowly  escaped  death  from  thirst.  Finally  in  de¬ 
spair  they  turned  some  ol  their  mules  loose  and  fedlowed 
them  in  hope  of  finding  water,  which  they  did.  Later, 
almost  famished,  they  came  to  a  house.  The}'  found  the 
geiod  housewite  out  of  bread,  but  with  a  pan  of  dough 
read}'  for  baking.  She  quickly  made  biscuits  and  put 
them  in  the  oven.  The  starving'  men  waited  until  the 
smell  of  the  baking  biscuits  reached  their  nostrils.  'The 
delicious  odor  was  maddening.  Thev  begged  her  to  let 
them  have  some,  baked  or  not  baked,  and  so  their  hunger 
was  first  satisfied  with  the  hall-baked  biscuits.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  I860,  he  and  his  brother  David  were  members  ot 
the  military  party  that  recovered  the  bodies  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Whitmore  and  Robert  Mclntvre,  w  ho  had  been  killed 
b\'  Indians  at  tlu*  1  ‘ i ] Springs  ranch.  The  reader  w  ho 
desires  further  information  concerning  these  two  expedi¬ 
tions  is  referred  to  articles  bv  I ‘res.  A.  \\  .  Ivins  in  the 
Improvement  Lra,  \ol.  A\  pp.  rid-?  la,  and  \ol.  L1.  pp. 
d  ?()-??( ). 

1‘erhaps  few  men  have  had  a  greater  number  of  voca¬ 
tions  than  Angus  M.  Cannon.  As  an  orphan  boy  in  a  new 
country  he  worked  at  whatever  employment  he  could 
obtain.  After  his  return  from  I  roil  county  lie  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  as  a  printer  and  learned  that  trade  in  the 
Deseret  News  office.  Later,  at  various  times  he  engaged 
in  farming,  in  merchandising.  in  the  coal  business,  in  min¬ 
ing  and  in  stock-raising.  <  >1  all  these,  that  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  pleasure  was  stock-raising.  Me  de¬ 
lighted  in  pure  bred  stock',  lie*  bought  and  bred  cattle 
of  both  dairy  and  beef  breeds;  and  animals  from  his  herds 
were  known  and  sought  lor  in  nearly  every  count}  in 
Utah,  lie*  was  always  an  owikt  ol  horses,  these  rang- 
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ing  in  type  from  the  heavy  draft  breeds  to  the  racing 
thoroughbreds.  Probably  everv  favorably  known  breed 
i.i  America  was  at  one  time  or  another  represented  in  his 
stable. 

Jlis  tanning  operations  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan 
river  placed  him  in  active  touch  with  the  management 
of  the  canal  companies  which  brought  out  the  irrigation 
waters  from  the  Jordan  and  converted  the  former  sage¬ 
brush  plain  into  one  of  the  most  productive  sections  in 
the  Kockv  Mountains.  I>v  the  vear  P-'Od,  five  canals  had 
been  constructed  ;  lour  owned  bv  tiro  tanners  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  and  one  by  Salt  Lake  City.  ‘The  three  years 
1900-2  were  years  of  light  rainfall.  The  lack  of  water 
llowing  b v  gravity  out  of  Utah  Lake,  the  natural  reser¬ 
voir  lor  Salt  Lake  Citv  and  Count  v.  resulted  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan  river  of  large 
pumps  1  > v  w  hich  the  waters  ol  the  Lake  can  be  lilted  into 
the  channel  ol  the  river  and  thus  allord  ample  irrigation 
w  ater  at  all  times.  The  plan,  suggested  by  bishop  Archi¬ 
bald  Gardner,  and  engineered  bv  I.  l'ewson  Smith,  )i\, 
was  carried  into  effect  through  tin*  influence  and  untir¬ 
ing  eftorts  ol  Angus  M.  C  annon. 

Most  ol  his  adult  manhood  was  spent  in  laboring  in 
home  missions,  and  not  among  strangers.  Put  in  carle 
manhood  lie  was  called  to  the-  Kaste-rn  States  mission  un¬ 
der  the  presidency  ol  h'Jder  (later  President)  John  Tav- 
h>r,  and  he  labored  in  Xew  Kngland,  alse>  in  Xew  X Oi*k, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pciium  1  vania.  Many  con¬ 
verts  came  into  the  Church  and  many  enduring  friend¬ 
ships  were  formed,  among  them  that  of  the  Moiisley 
family  of  W  ilmington,  Delaware.  The  family  started  for 
Utah  the  vear  lu-tore  he  was  released  from  this  mission; 
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after  his  return  two  of  the  daughters  became  his  wives.  In 
Philadelphia  he  was  associated  with  Oder  Parley  I*.  Pratt, 
and  later  was  given  charge  of  that  conference,  and  of  the 
C  hurch  immigration  at  that  port. 

Whil  e  in  Philadelphia  he  had  been  commissioned  by 
President  Young  to  order  from  the  noted  Sharp  rifle  man¬ 
ufacturers  a  supply  of  guns  for  defense  against  the 
threatened  Johnston's  army.  W  hen  inspecting  the  fire- 
aims  he  came  personally  in  contact  with  Mr.  Sharp,  the 
proprietor,  who  saw  him  use  one  of  the  revolvers  in  tar¬ 
get  practice,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  marksmanship 
that  he  presented  the  weapon  with  his  compliments  and 
refused  to  accept  pay  for  it.  This  revolver,  with  a  barrel 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  was  used  by  him  in 
all  his  subsequent  pioneering,  and  with  it  lie  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  pistol  shot. 

\\  hen  the  prosecutions  against  polvgamv  and  polvg- 
amoiis  living  were  put  into  effect  in  Utah,  lie  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  arrested  and  tried.  Declining  to  have 
any  of  his  wives  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  being  placed 
upon  the  witness  stand,  he  furnished  evidence  on  which 
he  was  convicted  under  the  Kdmunds-Tuckcr  law,  and 
went  to  prison,  lie  served  the  period  imposed  by  the 
court,  and  then  voluntarily  remained  in  prison  that  a  test 
case  might  be*  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The 
law  was  declared  constitutional,  and  as  he  could  not  legal- 
ly  live  with  wives  who  were  the  mothers  of  his  children, 
some  oi  whom  had  been  his  wives  tor  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile.  At  this  time 
he  became  interested  in  mining,  acquiring  properties  in 
both  the  Dugway  and  the  Mercur  mining  districts. 
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lie*  held  all  the  various  grades  of  both  the  Aaronic 
and  the  Alelchizedek  Priesthoods,  and  in  each  delighted 
to  honor  the  calling  to  which  he  had  been  called.  Always 
loyal  to  those  who  presided  over  him,  when  called  upon 
to  express  his  opinion  he  gave  it  with  characteristic  Can¬ 
non  frankness.  As  president  of  stake  his  record  is 
unique.  (  )ther  presidents  of  stakes  have  no  doubt  been 
equally  just,  equally  qualified  and  equally  zealous.  But 
ii  was  his  lot  to  be  called  to  preside  oxer  the  Salt  Lake 
stake  hv  President  Brigham  Young  (April  (>,  18/0)  when 
the  stake  embraced  not  onl\'  all  of  Salt  Lake  county,  but 
also  all  of  the  counties  of  Tooele,  Davis,  Morgan,  Sum¬ 
mit  and  Wasatch.  In  June  and  July  of  the  following 
year  (1877),  these  five  other  counties  were  organized  into 
separate  stakes  ;  but  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  Salt 
Lake  stake  until  its  wards  in  Salt  Lake  counts'  had  grown 
It  more  than  fifty  in  number,  and  the  Church  population 
to  more  than  lilts  thousand.  During  that  time  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  (except  at  General 
Conference  and  at  special  auxiliary  conferences)  were 
conducted  Iw  him.  In  the  txxent  x-eight  years  of  his 
presidency,  more  meetings  of  the  high  council  of  the 
stake  were  luld  than  in  any  other  stake  of  Zion  either 
before  or  since.  At  all  of  these  he  presided  and  did  so 
with  a  dignity,  fairness  and  impartiality  that  should  he 
an  inspiration  to  any  judge  in  any  court  whether  eccle¬ 
siastical.  civil  or  criminal,  in  any  land.  Xor  xvas  it  Latter- 
dax'  Saints  alone  xvho  were  impressed  xvith  the  justice  ol 
the  decisions  ol  this  high  council  under  his  presidency. 
A  llcbrexv  hs-  the  name  ol  M.  Goldberg  who  oxvned 
large  property  interests  on  Main  street  in  Salt  Lake  Cits' 
once  said  he  wished  he  could  have  litigation  in  which  he 
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was  involved  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  Salt  Lake 
stake  high  council,  stating  that  he  would  he  willing  to 
abide  by  their  judgment  as  arbitrators. 

Jt  is  quite  within  the  truth  to  sav  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  length  of  service,  number  of  wards  and  members 
of  the  C  luirch  presided  over,  as  well  as  the  number  and 
importance  ot  high  council  decisions  rendered,  the  Salt 
Lake  stake  presidency  of  that  time  has  never  been  equaled 
in  the  Church.  The  custom  now  is  to  create  stakes  of 
much  fewer  wards,  thereby  lessening-  the  labors  of  the 
stake  authorities  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  into  the 
work  a  greater  number  of  men  and  women  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  new  stakes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  labors  performed,  and  his 
willingness  to  perlorm  them,  Llder  Richard  R.  Lyman, 
now  a  member  of  the  Council  ol  the  Twelve  and  at  that 
time  stake  superintendent  of  \  .  M .  M.  1.  A.,  relates  that 
he  approached  I ’res.  Cannon  on  one  occasion  and  said  : 
“  President  Cannon,  isn’t  it  imposing  too  much  on  you  to 
ask  yrou  to  go  to  [)laces  like  Pleasant  Green  and  Riverton 
to  deliver  addresses  oil  our  Mutual  Improvement  pro¬ 
gram  r”  To  which  lie  says  I ’res.  (  annon  replied:  “No, 
Richard,  there  is  no  point  too  distant,  no  road  too  rough, 
nor  any  weather  so  bad  that  Angus  M.  t  annon  cannot 
go  to  anv  point  in  his  stake  at  any  time  when  duty  calls.’ 

In  the  general  conference  of  the  M.  1.  A.  and  L’rimarv 
Associations  held  in  the  Tabernacle  the  day  alter  his 
funeral,  President  Charles  \\  .  Penrose,  for  many  years 
liis  counselor  in  the  stake  presidency  and  therefore  well 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion',  said:  ‘‘Angus  M.  Cannon 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  lie  was 
alwavs  ready  to  serve  his  tellowmen  and  to  serve  his  God. 
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In  his  prime  he  was  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  vitality, 
lie  labored  for  God,  for  truth  and  for  the  benefit  of  hu¬ 
manity.  lie  was  faithful,  true  and  just,  lie  was  es¬ 
pecially  known  for  his  aptitude  in  presiding  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  high  council.  Not  one  decision  of  the 
high  council  of  the  Salt  Lake  stake  under  his  presidency 
was  ever  reversed  by  the  Church  authorities,  because 
those  decisions  were  founded  upon  right  and  justice.” 

The  descendants  of  George  C  annon  who  have  visited 
the  I  British  Isles  have  regarded  the  Isle  of  Man  as  a  chiet 
point  ol  interest,  and  many  of  them  have  made  at  least 
one  trip  to  its  shores.  Possibly  in  none  was  the  desire 
to  do  so  stronger  than  in  Angus  M.  Cannon.  1 1  lit  until 
1906  lie  had  never  recrossed  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  that 
year  he  and  his  sister  Marv  Alice  undertook  the  trip. 
Accompanied  by  his  grandson  George  M.  Cannon,  Jr., 
thc\  .slatted  ironi  Salt  Lake  l  u\.  March  /.  L'Oo.  Leach¬ 
ing  l.ixerpool,  visits  were  made  to  Saint  Peter's  cathedral 
where  he  was  christened,  the  courtyard  where  he  used 
to  spin  his  top,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  old  Manx 
residence  at  Peel  where  he  lived  with  his  Grandmother 
Ouayle,  and  the  C  annon  farm  near  Kirk  Michael.  Some 
genealogical  research  was  undertaken,  which  was  con 
tinned  after  George  M.  Jr.,  had  resinned  his  journey  U 
South  .Africa,  the  field  of  his  mission.  A  number  of 
months  were  enjoyable  occupied  in  this  visit  and  many 
highly  prized  friendships  formed  among  the  Manx  people 

In  disposition  Angus  M.  Cannon  was  frank,  genial 
and  open,  ilis  many  responsibilities  and  the  care  of  so 
large  a  family  had  a  tendency  to  cause  him  to  expect  and 
to  exact  prompt  compliance  with  his  wishes  as  expressed 
in  his  requests,  wherefore  at  times  lie  might  seem  some- 
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what  severe.  I  hit  his  affection  for  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children  was  intense;  and  when  not  crowded  by  his  duties 
and  when  free  even  for  a  little  time  to  relax  and  to  throw 
off  his  cares,  lie  was  a  most  charming  companion.  Al¬ 
though  nearly  all  his  education  was  acquired  through 
home  study  and  in  learning  his  trade  as  a  printer,  he  was 
noted  for  his  choice  use  of  language  and  his  quickness 
in  repartee,  lie  was  also  gitted  with  a  keen  wit  and  line 
sense  of  humor,  lie  retained  the  Manx  love  for  tairies. 
and  would  laugh  as  he  poked  a  hole  in  an  egg  shell,  “to 
keep  the  little  people  ironi  leaving  the  island!”  Active, 
alert  and  scrupulously  careful  in  his  personal  habits,  he 
delighted  in  cleanliness  of  both  perxin  and  attire.  Mod¬ 
erate  in  his  eating,  a  strict  observer  of  tlu*  Word  of  Wis¬ 
dom,  and  punctual  in  attendance  at  Sacrament  and  all 
other  meetings  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  attend,  he  set  an 
example  which  his  posterity  and  friends  mav  well  delight 
ti  lollow. 

Angus  M.  Cannon  died  in  Salt  Cake  City.  June  7. 
PM  5,  and  his  funeral  service*  were  held  )une  11.  in  the 
Assembly  1  Call  in  the  Temple  Clock,  an  edilice  built  under 
his  presidency.  Cine  tributes  trom  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
press  were  paid  to  him,  and  he  was  mourned  by  the  whole 
community  in  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  been  a 
leading  and  a  beloved  figure. 


DAVID  HENRY  CANNON 

David  Henry,  the  sixth  child  of  George  and  Ann 
Ouayle  Cannon,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Kngland,  April 
2d,  1 838.  When  he  was  less  than  two  years  of  age  his 
parents  joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
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Saints  and  the  child  was  blessed  by  Elder  John  Taylor 
on  the  loth  of  February,  1840. 

Soon  after  their  baptism  the  thoughts  of  the  parents 
turned  to  the  necessity  of  joining  the  Saints  in  America. 


David  Henry  Cannon 
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I  > ; i \  i ( 1  was  so  small  wlu  n  tlu-  family  set  sail  that  he  re- 
memhereil  very  little  of  the  journey,  except  the  burial  of 
his  mother,  which  took  place  on  the  high  sea.  Me  often 
recalled  this  sad  time,  telling  how  he  longed  to  go  into 
the  water  to  get  his  beloved  mother,  and  w  hen  left  alone 
was  tied  to  the  berth  lot  he  attempt  it. 

The  family  arrived  in  New  <  hdeans.  Nov.  1,  1X44,  hut 
were  all  ill  with  a  fever  which  delayed  their  reaching 
X  an  voo. 

\\  lien  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  martvred  the 
lather  made  the  drag  that  w  a>  used  in  bringing  the  bodies 
home,  and  while  the  remains  ol  the  Prophet  and  his  brother 
I  lyrum  lay  in  state,  he  made  the  death  masks  of  the  two. 
When  removing  the  plaster  cast  from  the  Prophet’s  face 
a  lock  ol  hair  was  found  caught  in  it,  so  alter  clipping  the 
hair  the  father  handed  it  and  the  scissors  to  little  six-year-old 
1  kivid  who  had  accompanied  him.  All  his  hie  David  re¬ 
membered  this  incident,  a>  also  the  lad  that  he  had  sat 
many  times  on  the  Prophet’s  lap. 

dhe  lather  married  Mar\  White  earlv  in  1X-I4.  and 
belore  the  children  became  accustomed  to  the  new 
mother,  their  loving  lather  was  called  to  the  Great  be¬ 
yond.  This  was  a  sad  time  tor  the  children,  but  kind 
hands  came  to  their  relief.  The  eldest  sister,  Mary  Alice, 
had  married  a  good  man,  Charles  l.ambert,  and  judge 
Stiles  appointed  him  guardian  of  the  three  children, 
Angus,  David  and  Leonora. 

After  suffering  much  at  the  hands  of  the  mobs,  the 
l.ambert  family,  with  many  other  Saints,  were  driven 
lrom  Nauvoo.  llrotlnr  Lambert  took  his  family  across 
the  river,  then,  accompanied  by  David,  returned  to  Nau¬ 
voo  to  settle  some  business  allairs.  lie  was  captured 
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]  >  y  the  mob  who  took  him  into  the  river,  and  David 
watched  them  roughly  and  irreverently  “baptize"  him  in 
the  name  o!  the  Temple,  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
every  name  they  could  think  of,  in  all  twelve  times. 
l>ro.  Lambert,  in  his  wet  clothes,  nevertheless  went  up  into 
town  to  find  a  man  who  owed  him  some  monev,  and  was  paid 
Ji  yoke  of  cattle  on  the  account.  They  called  the  team 
‘‘Chance”  and  “Lucky,”  for  as  David  said,  “We  got  them 
by  chance  and  it  was  right  lucky  we  did.”  dbis  ingenious 
explanation  illustrates  a  characteristic  that  was  dominant 
throughout  his  lile.  lie  was  a  great  joker,  an  inimitable 
mimic  and  story-teller,  and  possessed  to  the  last  an  irre¬ 
pressible  sense  of  bubbling  lmmor. 


They  reached  Winter  (Juarters  only  to  have  the  In¬ 
dians  steal  their  cattle,  d  his  delayed  them  one  year. 

They  went  into  Missouri  and  worked  lor  a  new  outfit, 
hut  in  crossing  the  river  the  ice  broke  and  nothing  escaped 
a  ruinous  soaking  except  the  family,  ddiis  appeared  to  indi¬ 
cate  another  year’s  delay,  but  President  Young  promised 
them  if  they  were  diligent  they  would  go  to  Zion  the  next 
year.  After  working  again  in  Missouri,  the  promise  was  ful- 
lilled.  as  thev  reached  Salt  Lake  in  October,  lSfC 


When  but  a  lad  of  twelve  years  David  went  to  work 
in  the  Deseret  Xews  office,  then  located  in  a  small  build 
ing  just  east  of  where  the  Utah  Motel  now  stands,  lie 
was  the  first  apprentice  to  that  business  in  the  new  dYr- 
ritorv  of  Utah,  lie  received  in  payment  a  small  amount 
of  wheat  and  corn  which  was  much  appreciated,  as  food 


was  very  scarce. 

Define  David  was  eighteen  he  was  called  to  go  on 
a  mission  to  California  to  join  his  brother  George  [\  and 
assist  in  the  publication  of  the  Hawaiian  Look  of  Mormon. 
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“\\  hen  I  started,”  he  said,  “my  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  the 
clothes  T  had  on,  a  pillow  slip  which  contained  a  pair  of 
pants,  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  a  pair  of  stocking's  and 
a  calico  shirt.  1  had  in  my  pocket  a  five  franc  piece 
which  Sister  Mary  Alice  gave  me  on  leaving.” 


lie  had  nothing  to  give  but  his  life,  still  he  went  on 
toot  alone  into  a  strange  unsettled  country  to  carry  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  and  assist  in  any  way  he  could  the 
growth  of  the  Church.  Weary  and  foot-sore  he  plodded 
on,  sometimes  meeting  a  team  when  he  would  get  a  ride 
for  a  few  miles,  but  usually  walking  with  only  a  blazed 
trail  to  follow.  In  his  anxiety  to  reach  his  destination, 
he  often  pushed  on  after  dark  and  when  morning  came 
could  find  no  trail.  (  )nce  he  wandered  for  two  days  and 
nights  without  food;  but  he  knelt  and  talked  with  the 
Cord  and  asked  J  I  is  aid.  saving  it  it  was  right  tor  him  to 
go  he  desired  to  know  it,  and  it  he  could  be  shown  the  way 
he  would  consider  it  an  enduring  testimom  to  him.  lie 
slept  well  that  night  and  upon  arising  soon  found  a 
stream  where  he  washed  and  again  knelt  before  the  Cord. 
1  le  proceeded  only  a  short  distance  from  this  stream  when 
he  found  himself  upon  a  well-traveled  road  with  a  sign¬ 
board  pointing  “16  miles  to  Genoa.”  Should  he  turn 
back  or  go  our’  Something  said,  go  on.  and  he  went,  lie 
had  not  gone  far  when  at  the  side  ot  the  road  he  found 
a  large  clean  rock  upon  which  was  laid  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  griddle  cake,  lie  later  overtook  a  pack  train  who 
told  of  having  thrown  food  awav  ;  but  he  alwavs  felt  this 
bread  had  been  placed  there  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
The  mission  headquarters  at  San  ITaneisco  was  reached 
on  July  S,  1K56;  he  had  traveled  sixty-six  days  in  the  trip 
from  the  Great  Salt  Cake  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
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After  his  return  from  San  Francisco,  he  married 
\\  ilhelmina  ho^'an  Moitsley  on  Jan.  15,  1859,  and  the 
following-  fall  went  on  a  mission  to  Kngland.  Rumbling's 
of  civil  Avar  were  in  the  air  w  hen  he  was  released  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  so  he  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  a  Major  Shanley 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  with  whom  he  was  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  bring  the  Saints  from  Kurope  into  a  Cana¬ 
dian  port  in  case  the  war  should  close  the  U.  S.  ports. 
Idle  interview  was  satisfactory  and  David  at  once  started 
West.  He  had  reached  the  Missouri  river  when  he  was 
called  to  assist  Jacob  Gates,  then  in  charge  of  the  immi¬ 
gration,  who  sent  him  back  Fast  again  to  meet  the  first 
company  of  immigrants  crossing  the  ocean  that  year. 

W  hile  oil  this  mission  he  went  to  Kirtland  and  called 
on  Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  “three  witnesses.”  They 
visited  together  the  Kirtland  Temple,  and  alter  reading 
tile  testimon\  ot  the  witnesses  as  contained  in  the  Hook 
ot  Mormon,  he  asked  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  then  not  a 
member  of  the  Church,  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
his  having  been  deceived.  In  replv  Mr.  Harris  testified  in 
all  solemnity  that  the  angel  did  appear  with  the  plates 
from  which  the  Rook  of  Mormon  was  translated,  and 
declared  that  they  contained  a  history  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  continent,  and  that  the}'  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  gift  and.  power  of  God. 

From  Kirtland,  David  went  to  Richmond,  Missouri, 
and  called  upon  1  )avid  W’hitmer,  the  other  living  wdtness. 
Mr.  \\  hitmer  showed  him  the  original  manuscript  from 
which  the  Rook  ot  Mormon  was  printed  and  testified  to 
him  that  an  angel  turned  the  leaves  of  the  plates  from 
which  the  Rook  ot  Mormon  was  translated,  declaring 
as  he  did  so  that  thev  contained  a  historv  of  the  ancient 
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inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  that  they  had  been 
translated  by  the  l; i f t  and  power  of  God.  \\  hen  telling 
of  these  visits  J)avid  always  explained  that  the  spirit  ac¬ 
companying  the  testimonies  ol  the  two  men  was  different 
from  any  he  ever  experienced  in  any  man  that  In*  ever 
heard  bear  testimony. 

Returning  to  Xew  York,  he  met  the  Saints  from 
Kngland  and  the  company  started  for  Salt  Lake.  W  hile 
on  this  trip  lie  and  Jacob  Gates  made  arrangements  to 
furnish  75  men  to  work  on  the  railroad.  This  gave  that 
number  ol  men  a  chance  to  earn  money  to  send  for  their 
families.  The  company  David  had  charge  of  in  crossing 
the  Plains  consisted  ol  270  people,  08  wagons  and  some 
stock.  After  many  days  of  wcarv  marches  and  the  burial 
of  four  of  their  number,  the  company  reached  Salt  Lake 
August  10,  1801. 

I  he  lmmths  tollowing  llew  swiith  past  and  at  the 
October  conlerence  ot  the  Chinch  David  was  called  with 
his  little  family  to  the  Dixie  mission.  On  Xov.  3,  1801, 
thev  started,  and  thirty  days  later  they  reached  the  val¬ 
ley  where  St.  George  now  is.  Dart  of  this  distance  was 
traveled  over  roads  between  the  scattered  settlements, 
but  much  of  it  w  as  trackless  and  the  members  ol  the  party' 
rolled  rocks  out  of  the  way  of  the  wagon  wheels,  thus 
making  the  first  faint  trail  of  what  has  become  our  State 
1 1  ighway. 

Xow  began  a  desperate  struggle,  for  the  little  desert 
valley  must  be*  made  into  a  home.  The  typical  pioneer 
life  was  lived  by  this  band  of  heroes,  and  only  faith  and 
unlimited  courage  and  determination  held  them  at  their 
post.  Many  of  David’s  friends  obtained  releases  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Salt  Lake,  but  he,  who  never  was  known  to 
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waver  when  called  by  those  in  authority  to  act  in  anv 
capacity,  stayed  on  and  struggled  with  all  kinds  of  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  until  he  established  a  home  where 
he  and  his  family  were  happy. 

lie  worked  with  unselfish  effort  in  many  positions 
in  the  community,  which  gradually  took  on  the  form  of 
a  city,  lie  was  a  counselor  to  Krastus  Snow  while  the 
latter  was  president  of  the  mission.  With  the  passing 
of  the  years  the  mission  was  made  into  a  stake  with  wards 
and  David  became  tin*  bishop  of  St.  George  Fourth  ward. 
When  a  Temple  was  built  at  St.  George.  and  \\  iltord 
Woodruff  given  charge  of  it  in  1877,  David  was  made 
assistant  in  that  great  work.  When  John  1).  T.  .McAl¬ 
lister  became  president  of  the  Temple,  David  was  bis 
assistant;  and  when  President  McAllister  was  called  to 
other  work  in  the  Church,  David  became  president,  in 
1SA\  For  almost  fortv-eight  years  he  labored  in  the  Temple 
and  was  never  absent  except  three  very  brief  periods,  lie 
ofliciated  in  thousands  ot  marriages,  and  by  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  he  wras  always  spoken  of  in  terms  ot  the 
liveliest  al  lection.  In  the  St.  George  stake  presidency  he  wa> 
counselor  to  John  I ).  T.  McAllister  and  later  to  I).  D.  Mc¬ 
Arthur  from  1884  to  1001,  at  which  time  he  became  senior 
member  of  the  high  council,  which  position  he  held  un¬ 
til  his  death.  lie  held  many  positions  ot  trust  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  the  city,  and  bis  advice  was  sought  by  old 
and  young*. 

On  Dec.  24.  1024,  he  passed  peacefully  away, 
mourned  by  many  friends  and  relatives.  Two  wi\'e>. 
Josephine  F.  Crossgrove,  whom  he  married  (  )ct.  lb,  18(>7, 
and  Jvhoda  A.  knell,  married  June  20,  1877.  survived  him. 


' 
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Ilis  living  posterity  at  present  consists  of  44  children,  94 
grandchildren  and  49  great-grandchildren — a  total  of  174. 


LEONORA  CANNON  GARDNER 

i  he  youngest  daughter  of  George  and  Ann  Ouayle 
C  annon,  Leonora  was  horn  in  Liverpool.  England,  Sept. 
11,  1840,  being  given  the  name  ot  her  lather’s  sister,  the 
wife  of  Elder  John  Taylor,  under  who>e  ministry  the 
tamily  received  the  Gospel.  When  she  was  two  years 
old,  her  lather’s  household  embarked  for  America,  and 
w  hen  the  voyage  was  little  more  than  half  completed  the 
mother  died  and  was  buried  at  sea.  This  great  bereave¬ 
ment  was  followed  about  two  years  later  by  the  death 
ot  the  father,  so  that  the*  little  four-year-old  orphan  was 
not  altorded  the  jov  ol  remembering  either  ot  In  r  pannt> 
She  found,  however,  a  loving  mibstiiule  for  her  mother 
in  her  eldest  >ister  Man  Alice,  and  a  lond  provide1' 
and  protector,  in  place  of  her  father,  in  this  sister's  hus¬ 
band,  Charles  Lambert.  With  them  she  fled  Irom 
Nail vc >o  when  the1  Eattc  r-dav  Saints  were  driven  out  by 
mob  violence;  with  them  she  waited  at  the  homier  until 
the  means  lor  continuing  the  journev  to  the  v  allevs  of  the 
mountains  should  be  available;  and  with  them  she  came 
to  Utah  in  184‘h  She  arrived  onlv  a  few  davs  too  late  to 
see  her  elde>t  brother  George  (J.,  lrom  whom  she  had 
parted  two  vears  belon.  .  w  hen  she  was  not  vet  seven, 
and  whom  she  was  not  to  see  again  till  five  years  later, 
lu*  having  lett  lor  a  mission  to  Galilornia  and  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  She  continued  to  live  with  her  sister 
Mary  Alice  till  she  was  grown,  and  when,  late  in  1891, 
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her  brothers  Angus  and  David,  and  her 
W  oodbury,  were  called  to  go  to  the  Utah 
she  went  along  also  as  a  member  of  Angu 
I  hiring  a  large  part  of  the  three  hundred 


sister  Ann  C. 
Dixie  country, 
s’s  household, 
mile  journey 
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she  rode  a  horse  and  drove  stock;  and  she  bore  with  fine 

courage  and  without  complaint  her  share  of  the  trials 

» 

and  discouragements  associated  with  the  reclamation  of 
that  then  hard  and  uninviting  region. 

In  the  south  country  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Kobert  Gardner,  and  on  June  2d,  18od,  she  became  hi- 
wile.  She  was  a  true  example  of  the  bravery  and  patience 
of  the  pioneer,  for  amid  the  severest  hardships  she  was 
ever  cheertul,  as  well  as  ready  and  willing  to  do  her  part 
in  whatsoever  task  came  before  her.  d  ims,  she  picked 
cotton,  w  hen  the  growing  of  that  fiber  was  begun  as  a 
hopeful  industrv,  laboriouslv  removed  the  seed-,  and 
carded,  spun  and  wove  it  into  cloth,  not  only  for  her  ow  n 
immediate  loved  ones  but  by  way  of  helping  also  the  rest 
o!  her  husband’s  large  family.  As  an  e\  idencc  o!  her 
great  industry  it  is  stated  that  she  has  to  her  credit,  as  the 
work  ot  her  own  hands,  the  weaving  ot  more  than  two 
thousand  vards,  or  considerably  over  a  mile,  of  rag  car¬ 
pel.  d  his  might  imply  that  -lie  was  a  sedentary  or  stay- 
in-one-place  sort  of  body,  but  such  was  not  the  ca-c. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  tremendously  active,  and  very 
much  on  the  go.  For  twenty  years  she  moved  back  and 
forth  between  St.  George  and  Fine  \  alley,  in  the  same 
county  ;  in  ISSd  she  located  in  ( Irass  \  alley,  also  in  \\  ash- 
ington  county  ,  on  a  farm,  and  then  spent  her  summers 
there  and  her  winters  in  Fine  \  alley.  After  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  however,  in  February  l(dO(>,  she  made  her 
home  permanently  in  Fine  Valley',  during  some  of  the 
time  serving  that  little  community'  as  postmistress. 

In  times  of  sickness  or  death  she  was  an  ideal  neigh¬ 
bor  and  friend,  a  real  comforter  and  prompt  to  respond 
in  the  hour  of  anxiety  or  sorrow'.  1  laving  been  set  apart 
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as  a  midwife,  she  entered  upon  that  calling  with  great 
energy  and  with  remarkable  success,  having  never  lost 
a  ease.  Whether  summer  or  winter,  whether  day  or 
night,  whether  the  call  for  her  services  came  from  a  near 
by  home  or  a  distant  settlement,  she  was  instantly  pre¬ 
pared  to  go,  and  her  ministrations  were  wonderfully 
blessed.  In  dealing  with  the  numerous  sicknesses  among' 
children  she  was  likewise  unusually  successful. 

There  were  times  in  her  life  when  poverty  appeared 
to  be  her  allotted  portion,  but  no  one  would  suspect  it 
from  her  behavior.  She  always  had  a  smile  for  every 
one,  and  no  matter  how  dire  her  need,  her  independent 
spirit  and  her  worthy  pride  prevented  her  from  disclosing 
her  condition  to  others — she  felt  competent  to  meet  and 
overcome  her  own  difficulties  and  she  did  so.  \\  ith  these 
excellent  traits  and  tendencies,  she  could  not  help  but  be 
admired  and  beloved  bv  all  who  knew  her.  To  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  lived,  and  which  she  served  so  long 
and  faithfully,  she  was  affectionately  known  by  all  as 
“Aunt  Leonora.” 

For  forty-five  years  she  was  an  efficient  officer  and 
an  active  worker  in  the  Relief  Society.  She  also  labored 
lovingly  and  usefully  in  the  Sunday  School  and  the  l’ri- 
mary  Association.  In  short,  there  was  no  agency  or  ac- 
tivitv  designed  for  human  uplift  and  betterment,  no  cause 
or  project  calculated  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
that  did  not  at  once  appeal  to  her  interest  and  enlist  her 
aid.  She  was  not  a  seeker  after  prominence  or  public 
praise — she  shunned  the  empty  manifestations  of  man’s 
esteem  ;  but  wherever  she  was  known  it  was  realized  that 
Leonora  C.  Gardner  was  one  to  be  depended  upon  and 

that  whatever  -he  undertook  would  be  well  done. 

13 
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After  a  long-  and  useful  life,  she  entered  her  well- 
earned  rest  October  11,  1424;  her  release  from  mortality 
coming'  to  her  at  her  home  in  Pine  \  alley,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  blessed  with  ten  children,  five  of  whom  are 
still  living:  Mrs.  Alice  Snow,  l’ine  \  alley;  George  C.  and 
havid  C.  Gardner,  Lund,  New;  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Harrison 
and  Angus  C.  Gardner,  Lovell,  Wyo.  (  )ne  of  the  severest 
trials  of  her  life  was  the  loss  of  two  grown  daughters 
within  six  months.  Of  the  4 2  grandchildren  horn  to  her 
down  to  the  present  date,  November,  1427,  3b  are  living,  and 
of  great-grandchildren  there  are  1<S  living  and  4  dead.  This 
gives  her  at  this  date  a  living  posterity  whose  total  is  54. 
while  15  have  passed  to  the  other  side. 


ELIZABETH  CANNON  PIGGOTT 

On  the  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1845,  there 
was  sent  to  bless  and  cheer  the  widow  of  George  Can¬ 
non  a  frail  and  delicate  baby  girl.  The  name  given  to 
this  youngest  child  of  George  Cannon  was  Elizabeth. 
The  babe  made  her  entrance  into  mortal  life  in  Nauvoo, 
111.,  where  at  that  time  trials,  hardships  and  heartaches 
prevailed  generally  among  the  people.  The  difficulties 
of  the  mother  were  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  ex¬ 
perienced  by  many  others.  One  incident,  however,  con¬ 
nected  with  her  escape  from  the  stricken  city  is  little 
short  of  miraculous.  \\  hen  the  people  were  driven  out, 
the  mother,  leaving  baby  Elizabeth  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  decided  to  cross  back,  hoping  to  be 
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able  to  get  a  cow  which  had  been  left  behind.  W  hile  she 
was  engaged  upon  this  errand  the  mob  took  possession 
of  the  river  at  the  crossing,  cutting  off  her  return.  It  is 
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not  difficult  to  imagine  the  anxiety  and  anguish  of  the 
parent,  her  babe  on  one  side  of  a  broad  stream,  she  on 
the  other  and  a  merciless  enemy  between. 


Noticing  her  distress,  one  of  the  mob  approached  the 
almost  frantic  mother  and  asked  what  was  her  trouble. 
She  told  him  the  cause  of  her  worry,  and  also  gave  him 
her  name.  Yielding  to  an  impulse  of  humanity,  he  placed 
her  in  a  part  of  the  ferry  boat  concealed  among  the 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  when  the  one  in  charge  in¬ 
quired  what  was  on  board,  the*  answer  was:  “Nothing 
but  Cannons.’’  d  ims  the*  mother  was  taken  across  to  her 
helpless  baby. 

W  hen  Klizabeth  was  a  child  three  or  four  years  of 
age  the  mother  married  a  second  time,  the  husband’s  name 
being  Charles  Ik  Taylor.  The  family  emigrated  soon 
afterwards  to  Utah,  and  in  Salt  Lake  City  Klizabeth’s 
girlhood  and  voting  womanhood  were  passed.  She  be¬ 
came  (piite*  an  accomplished  musician,  having  been  given 
every  opportunity  available  tit  that  time  in  the  newly 
settled  commonwealth.  1 ‘reserved  as  a  precious  relic 
today,  in  the  home  of  her  daughter  Alice,  is  her  little 
old  melodeon,  of  w  hich  she  was  very  proud,  it  being  the 
second  such  instrument  to  enter  the  Salt  Lake  \  alley. 

Although  her  youth  was  spent  under  the  protecting 
care  of  a  greatly  beloved  stepfather,  she  always  regretted 
that  she  had  never  known  the  alfection  or  seen  the  face 
of  her  own  father.  Yet  when  she  came  to  have  children 
of  her  own  she  took  Ircquent  occasion  to  correct  or  modi¬ 
fy  this  statement  of  never  hav  ing  seen  her  father,  adding 
by  way  of  correction:  “Yes,  once  1  did.”  Then  she  went 
on  to  explain  that  one  night  while  watching  by  the  sick 
bed  of  her  mother  she  had  either  a  dream  or  a  vision — 
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call  it  what  you  will — and  felt  rather  than  saw  that  she 
was  not  alone.  (  )n  looking  for  the  presence  that  she  knew 
was  there,  she  saw  a  man  standing  not  tar  from  her  and 
gazing  at  her  with  a  tender  smile,  as  if  to  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation  and  approval  of  what  she  was  doing.  Later 
when  telling  this  experience  to  her  mother  after  she  had 
awakened,  and  describing  the  personality  of  the  dream 
or  spirit  presence,  his  clothing  and  his  looks,  the  mother 
said:  “Lizzie,  can't  you  guess  who  that  was."  It  warn 
your  father.”  This  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  girl,  for 
she  felt  she  had  her  father’s  love  and  blessing. 

Two  of  her  brothers  and  two  sisters  having  settled 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  she  Lit  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  her  brother  Angus  to  spend  a  winter 
in  “Dixie”  with  his  family.  This  was  in  the  early  sixties. 
(  >1  this  incident,  as  showing  the  perils  ever  lurking  by  the 
wav,  she  related  that  on  the  wav  to  St.  George  as  they 
crossed  the  Sevier  river  on  the  ice,  the  horses’  feet  were 
mul tied  to  deaden  the  sound,  so  the  Indians  might  not 
hear  them.  To  the  end  of  her  life  she  kept  the  small 
pistol  given  her  on  this  occasion  bv  her  brother  Angus, 
with  the  exhortation  to  retain  the  last  bullet  for  herself 
in  case  she  was  captured  by  the  savages. 


November  2(),  lS(>‘h  she  married  \\  illiam  1  I.  Liggott  and 
made  her  home  in  Salt  Lake  lor  several  vears,  there  giv- 
ing  birth  to  two  girls,  Mary  L.  and  Catherine  C.  \\  hen 
the  younger  was  about  two  years  of  age  the  family 
moved  to  Hear  Lake  countv,  Idaho.  The  move  was  de¬ 
layed  until  late  in  the  fall  and  the  trip  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  Franklin,  which  was  then  in  Utah,  over  into 
Liberty,  Idaho,  was  a  terrible  one.  Teams  had  to  be 
sent  to  meet  them,  and  except  for  this  providential  rescue, 
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the  family  would  doubtless  have  perished.  While  in  Lib¬ 
erty  she  gave  birth  to  auoth.er  girl,  Alice  C. 

\\  hen  the  last  baby  was  still  very  young  the  family 
moved  to  bloomington,  where  the  husband  for  many 
years  operated  a  saw  mill  in  the  near-by  canyon.  In 
Hloomington  she  became  the  mother  of  another  baby 
girl,  named  Leonora  C.  As  years  passed  and  the  parents 
were  lamenting  that  there  was  no  son  to  carry  on  the 
lather’s  name,  the  lather  received  a  call  to  take  a  mission 
to  bngland.  Financially,  the  tamily  were  far  from  appear¬ 
ing  able  to  meet  this  call,  they  being  entirely  dependent 
upon  tin*  proceeds  from  the  saw  mill  tor  their  living.  Hut 
there  was  no  hesitation  about  accepting  it,  nor  any  doubt 
that  it  could  be  done.  They  felt  that  anything  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  ;  so  the  answer  promptly 
sent  in  was,  "Yes,  1  will  go.”  I’elore  the  departure  on  this 
mission  the  family  made  a  trip  by  team  to  Salt  Lake  C  ity, 
where  her  brother  Angus  made  them  this  promise:  “brother 
William,  you  go  on  this  mission,  do  your  duty  while 
there,  and  Elizabeth,  I  know,  will  do  hers ;  then  when 
you  return,  Cod  will  bless  you  with  a  son.” 

The  husband  went,  and  during  his  absence  the  money 
for  his  expenses  as  well  as  the  food  and  clothes  for  the 
children  was  earned  by  the  faithful  and  industrious  wife, 
who  gave  music  lessons  on  her  treasured  melodeon, 
taught  dressmaking  and  took  in  sewing.  After  twen¬ 
ty-two  months,  the  father  was  honorably  released  to 
return  home  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  Mary.  She  recovered,  however,  and  further¬ 
more,  the  promise  made  by  Angus  was  more  than  ful¬ 
filled,  because  the  parents  were  blessed  with  two  sons, 
just  two  years  apart,  William  C.  and  George  Cannon. 
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Llizabeth  was  secretary  of  the  Relief  Society  for 
seventeen  years  and  at  one  time  was  president  of  the 
Young'  Ladies’  Mutual  Improvement  Association;  of  the 
town  of  Bloomington  she  was  also  postmistress  several  years. 

hi  time  the  husband’s  health  failed  utterly  and  the 
whole  responsibility  rested  upon  the  wife  and  mother. 
Still  she  never  faltered  nor  complained.  When  the 
C  hristmas  of  1(R2  was  approaching  she  took  him.  lie  be¬ 
ing  at  the  time  an  invalid  and  totally  blind  by  reason  of 
a  cataract  in  either  eye,  to  spend  the  holidays  at  the  home 
of  their  daughter  Alice,  wife  of  Dr.  A I .  F.  Reav.  in  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Utah.  After  the  holidays  had  passed  the  husband 
was  not  well  enough  in  the  doctor’s  opinion  to  be  taken 
home,  so  they  still  remained  in  Randolph,  the  patient 
growing  steadily  worse  until  tin*  dth  of  February,  1913, 
when  he  passed  away. 

From  this  time  on  she  spent  onlv  part  ot  the  time  at 
home,  the  rest  being  with  her  children.  During  her  last  three 
years  she  was  afflicted  with  cancer  in  the  throat  and  nose. 
All  that  could  he  done  to  relieve  her  was  done,  hut  still  she 
suffered  terribly. 

The  last  fall  and  winter  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Lo¬ 
gan  with  her  daughter  Alary  and  in  Randolph  with  her 
(laughter  Alice,  the  final  nine  weeks  being  with  the  lat¬ 
ter.  She  told  her  daughters  that  before  leaving  home  she 
had  been  visited  in  dreamland  by  her  departed  husband, 
who  wanted  her  to  go  with  him.  She  begged  for  a  short 
stay,  as  she  felt  that  she  was  not  ready  to  go  just  yet. 
He  replied,  “The  next  time  I  come  you  must  go,  whether 
you  are  ready  or  not.”  This  dream  so  impressed  her  that 
she  at  once  began  to  set  things  in  order  as  she  wanted 
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them,  even  making"  disposition  of  her  personal  effects 
by  will  ;  and  when  this  was  all  completed,  she  felt  and 
announced  that  she  was  now  ready  to  go  whenever  the 
call  should  come.  She  had  been  in  Randolph  about 
two  months,  when  one  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table  she  remarked:  “1  had  a  strange  experience  last 
night.  1  thought  1  saw  your  father;  but  1  guess  it  was  only  a 
shadow,  because  when  1  turned  the  light  on,  he  wasn’t 
there.”  After  this,  however,  she  seemed  easier  and  more 
comfortable,  though  even  when  her  pain  was  most  intense  she 
made  no  complaint  and  bore  her  suffering  with  saintly 
fortitude.  Kntering  her  room  in  the  early  morning  of  March 
27,  1920,  her  daughter  found  her  with  her  head  resting  upon 
her  hand,  locked  in  that  last  long  sleep  which  knows  no 
awakening  in  mortality.  In  the  silent  hours  of  the  night, 
somewhere  between  midnight  and  the  dawn,  her  summons  had 
come  and  she  went  to  receive  the  reward  she  had  worked, 
prayed,  hoped,  and  lived  tor.  1  lei'  beloved  remains  were 
conveyed  to  her  home  in  Rloomington  and  there  placed 
in  the  tomb  beside  the  body  of  her  lile  companion. 

Her  living  posterity  at  the  time  of  the  present  writ¬ 
ing  consists  of  5  children,  21  grandchildren,  and  3  great¬ 
grandchildren,  a  total  of  29.  She  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
child,  her  little  daughter  Catherine,  while  the  familv  still 
resided  at  Liberty. 

No  better  picture  of  her  useful  and  industrious  life 
can  be  given  than  is  suggested  in  a  remark  made  by  a 
remaining  half-brother  on  her  mother’s  side,  as  he  stood 
looking  at  her  before  her  burial:  “Lizzie,  for  the  first 
time,  those  poor  hands  are  not  busy  !” 
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CHAPTER  XX 

NOTES  ON  “ELLAN  VANNIN”— THE  DEAR 
LITTLE  ISLE  OF  MAN 

The  casual  allusions  in  the  foregoing  chapters  to  the 
size,  geographical  location,  peculiarities  and  people  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  leave  quite  untouched  the  interesting 
history  of  that  stout  little  country  where  for  so  many 
generations  the  antecedents  of  (leorge  Cannon  and  of  his 
posterity  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being.  To 
this  subject,  with  the  utmost  brevity  and  sketchiness, 
the  few  remaining  pages  of  this  book  will  be  devoted. 
If  a  country’s  history,  as  high  authority  assures  us,  is 
nothing  but  the  biographv  of  its  great  men,  then  the 
Manx  story  would  not  require  much  space  for  its  tell¬ 
ing.  The  Island  has  not  hitherto  produced  many  char¬ 
acters  whose  names  are  foremost  in  world  affairs.  l»ut 
surely  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  diminutive 
land  which  amid  the  political  revolutions  and  upheavals 
through  which  the  world  has  passed  during  the  last 
thousand  years  has  preserved  its  independence  unim¬ 
paired,  still  possessing  the  old  legislature  which  had  it* 
origin  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  still  retaining 
in  its  population  of  hardly  more  than  half  a  hundred 
thousand  its  old  laws  and  old  customs  in  the  center  of  a 
mighty  kingdom  which  has  been  swept  by  change.  The 
contemplation  of  a  spectacle  so  unique  and  notable  can¬ 
not  be  without  interest  and  value,  even  though  the 
purists  exclude  it  from  the  dignified  realm  of  history; 
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and  the  study  is  the  more  fascinating  in 
because  as  a  people  the  Manx  remained 
without  a  literature,  wherefore  the  only  c 
taining  some  knowledge  of  their  origin  and 
in  the  preservation  of  their  traditions. 


this  instance 
for  centuries 
hance  of  re¬ 
progress  lay 
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The  English  name  Man  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Manx  word  Mannin,  the  derivation  of  which  is  obscure, 
though  it  apparently  has  some  connection  with  the  name 
of  the  earliest  personage  mentioned  in  the  country’s 
tradition  and  history,  Mannanan-Peg-Mac-y-Lheirr,  or 
Little  Mannanan,  Son  of  the  Sea — otherwise  described 
in  the  statute-book  of  the  Island  as  “a  paynim,  who  kept 
the  land  under  mist  by  his  necromancy.”  To  another 
magician,  who  was  also  a  giant,  one  Finn  MacCoole 
of  Ireland,  is  superstitiously  credited  the  creation  of  the 
Island,  when,  in  pursuit  of  a  Scottish  enemy,  he  tore 
up  a  portion  of  the  Emerald  Isle  and  hurled  it  after 
his  escaping  foe.  This  fanciful  tale  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  myths  that  St.  Patrick  rode  over  from  Erin  to  Man 
on  horseback,  and  that  an  early  band  of  invaders  from 
the  north  waded  across  from  Scotland.  W  hile  there 
is  plenty  of  geological  evidence  that  the  Isle  of  Man, 
as  well  indeed  as  the  whole  llritish  archipelago,  was 
once  a  part  of  the  continental  mainland,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  present  separation  occurred  in  a  remote 
and  prehistoric  age  or  period.  It  is  now  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Mona  mentioned  by  Julius  Caesar  is 
not  the  Man  of  today,  but  is  the  neighboring  island  of 
Anglesey.  However,  the  belief  that  the  Romans  in  force 
occupied  the  Isle  of  Man  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  when  they  made  conquest  of  Pritain 
is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  pagan  altai  i<  iupiter, 
and  Roman  coins  and  urns  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Island.  It  is  also  the  popular  belief,  though  proof  is 
rather  scarce,  that  the  Island  was  for  a  considerable  time 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Druids. 

The  surface  of  the  Island  may  be  generally  described 
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as  hilly  or  even  mountainous,  though  the  outlines  of  the 
upstanding  bulwarks  are  usually  smooth  and  rounded. 
The  highest  peak  is  Snaefell,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
slightly  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
coast  line  is  rugged  for  the  most  part,  with  high  and 
bold  cliffs  and  headlands  almost  always  in  evidence 
except  for  a  short  distance  northward  from  Peel  on 
around  the  northwest  and  northeast  coast  to  the  south 
side  of  Ramsey  bay.  Along  this  stretch  the  shore  line 
presents  little  of  scenic  interest, stilus  being  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  wildly  precipitous  aspects  offered  in 
the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Island.  Especially  impressive  in  its  grandeur  is  the  Isle’s 
conformation  either  side  of  and  at  the  southwestern  ex¬ 
tremity.  Mere  is  found  the  magnificent  Brada  I  lead  ;  the 
Calf  Islet  about  five  miles  in  circumference  and  separated 
from  the-  main  Island  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  channel 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide;  and  Spanish  Mead, 
said  to  take  its  name  from  the  destruction  which  there 
overtook  a  portion  of  the  great  Spanish  Armada  in  the 
days  of  Oueen  Elizabeth  of  England.  Mere  are  also 
several  fine  bays,  including  Castletown  Bay  and  Derby 
Haven.  A  physical  peculiarity  of  the  Island  is  the  low 
valley  stretching  across  from  Douglas  on  the  east  coast 
to  Peel  on  the  west,  so  low  in  fact  that  in  times  not  so 
very  ancient  the  sea  is  said  to  have  actually  covered  it 
—and  could  easily  be  made  to  do  so  again — -making  two 
islands  out  of  the  one  as  we  know  it  today.  From  the 
surrounding  shores  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
“Elian  Vannin,”  as  the  beloved  little  I>le  is  affection¬ 
ately  known  by  its  patriotic  children,  appears  in  the  blue 
distance  like  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  the  boundary 
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of  the  waters.  An  old  writer  describes  it  as  looking 

o 

like  “a  park  in  the  sea  impaled  with  rocks;”  while  a 
modern  historian,  returning  from  a  prolonged  absence, 
confesses  that  his  eyes  were  bedimmed  with  the  first 
view  of  his  native  land  “lying  like  a  great  sleeping'  lion 
with  his  head  resting  upon  his  paws.” 

Not  to  go  back  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  A.  I).,  for  the  history  of  rulers  of  the  Isle,  we 
find  that  for  several  centuries  thereafter  constant  war¬ 
fare  existed  between  the  kings  and  princes  of  W  ales  and 
those  of  Scotland  for  possession  and  control.  About 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  Isle  was  subdued  by  the 
Norsemen,  who  in  turn  were  displaced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Scottish,  whose  King 
Alexander  111,  in  token  of  his  conquest,  is  credited  with 
the  adoption  of  the  quaint  device  of  ‘‘the  three  legs,” 
(which  still  constitutes  the  national  emblem),  in  place 
i)t  the  former  armorial  ensign,  a  ship  in  full  sail  with  the 
motto  “King  of  Man  and  the  Isles,”  the  sign  of  the 
Norse  kings.  Of  these  long-continued  and  bitter  strug¬ 
gles,  tradition  retains  numerous  unusual  incidents:  for 
example,  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  victory  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  women  of  one  of  the 
contesting  forces;  and  on  another  occasion,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  issue  by  a  battle  to  the  death  between 
thirtv  champions  from  each  side,  from  which  the  Scot¬ 
tish  emerged  with  four  sorelv  wounded  survivors.  Not 
until  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  house  of  Stanley  under  grant  from  the  King 
of  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  did 
the  inhabitants  obtain  surcease  from  the  tyranny  and 
the  civil  dissensions  that  up  to  this  time  had  devastated 
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their  little  country.  With  the  rule  of  this  great  house, 
the  heads  of  which  subsequently  became  the  Karls  of 
Derby,  we  have  the  most  romantic  and  interesting-  period 
of  Manx  history.  In  previous  pages  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  tragic  fate  of  William  Christian,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  native  islanders,  for  alleged  treach- 
ery  to  the  C  ountess  of  Derby,  his  sovereign,  during  the 
reign  ot  the  Stuarts  in  Kngland,  with  whose  downfall 
the  Island  for  a  short  time  was  held  by  General  Fairfax 
by  grant  from  Cromwell,  reverting  to  the  house  of 
Derby  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  If.  In  1703  the 
tenth  Karl  of  Derby  conferred  upon  his  Manx  subjects 
the  “Act  of  Settlement,”  not  inappropriately  called  the 
Manx  Magna  Charta,  which  converted  tenants  and 
lessees  “at  the  will  of  the  lord”  into  virtual  owners  of  the 
soil,  and  finally  established  them  in  their  possession.  He 

A. 

died  without  issue,  whereupon  the  lordship  of  Man  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  Duke  of  Athole.  a  descendant  of  the 
daughter  of  the  seventh  Karl  of  Derby.  In  1705,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  contraband  trade  of  the 
Island,  the  Knglish  parliament  bargained  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Manx  royalties  and  revenues,  and  the  Manx 
flag  was  ceremoniously  hauled  down.  The  revestment, 
however,  was  not  finally  effected,  nor  were  the  claims 
and  disputes  between  the  Atholes  and  the  British  crown 
satisfactorily  adjudicated,  until  1S30  upon  the  payment  of 
an  additional  and  much  larger  sum  of  money  than  was 
at  first  stipulated.  The  bestowal  of  the  Island  upon 
Sir  John  Stanley  and  his  heirs  in  1400  carried  the  con¬ 
dition  that  two  falcons  should  be  presented  by  the  lord 
of  the  Isle  to  the  King  of  Kngland  at  his  coronation. 
The  last  performance  of  this  honorary  service  was  ren- 
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dered  July  19,  1821,  by  the  Duke  of  Athol e  in  person 
nt  the  coronation  of  George  I\  .  1  hits  the  Derby  family 

in  a  direct  line  had  governed  the  Island  for  upwards 
ot  three  hundred  years  (with  a  brie!  interruption  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cromwellian  period),  and  the  Atholes  from  1789 
to  1820.  At  no  time,  however,  had  the  Manx  people  been 
denied  the  privileges  of  their  ancient  constitution  ;  and 
while  the  blood  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  being 
spilled  in  awful  profusion,  the  sword  remained  sheathed 
in  Man.  (  hily  when  the  people  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  depart  from  their  pastoral  pursuits,  to  engage  in  a 
trade  or  practice  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
was  the  first  step  taken  toward  the  overthrow  of  the 
independency  of  their  little  kingdom.  This  particular 
trade  was  smuggling,  in  which  some  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  present-day  Camions  took  a  lively  part,  as  has 
been  already  noted. 

Reference  above  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
Isle  requires  further  mention  of  these  old  laws  and 
privileges,  with  special  allusion  to  the  Tynwald  or  open- 
air  parliament,  and  the  House  of  Keys.  The  latter, 
which  is  the  representative  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Island,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  legislative  as¬ 
semblies  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers,  now  elected  by  male  owners  or  occupiers  and  by 
female  owners  of  property.  For  purposes  of  civil  juris¬ 
diction  the  Island  is  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
district,  and  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  three 
“sheadings,”  somewhat  analogous  to  our  counties.  From 
these  and  from  the  lour  principal  towns  come  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  1  louse  of  Keys.  For  the  original  meaning  of 
this  word  “.-heading”  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
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Scandinavian  rule,  whence  we  derive  the  information  that 
a  ‘sheading’  corresponded  to  a  ship  district  w  hich  had 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  galleys  to  the  service  of 
the  King.  Jf  this  levy  in  the  Isle  of  Man  conformed  to 
the  scale  prevailing  in  the  homeland  of  the  Xorse  con¬ 
querors,  the  Island  would  have  had  to  fit  out  for  this 
service  twenty-four  vessels  manned  by  about  a  thousand 
seamen,  from  all  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
population  could  not  have  much  exceeded  five  thou¬ 
sand  souls.  The  division  of  the  Island  into  “sheadings, ’’ 
and  the  first  formation  of  the  constitutional  representa¬ 
tives  now  known  as  the  blouse  of  Keys,  is  attributed  to  a 
Scandinavian  prince  called  ( Tree  or  ( lorree  who  arrived  in 
Man  early  in  the  tenth  century  and  fixed  there  the  seat 
of  his  government  which  included  other  isles  in  the  north. 
At  one  time  the  Keys  were  self-elected,  but  since  1866 
they  have  been  subject  to  popular  election.  They  have 
always  been  considered  “the  wisest  and  worthiest  men 
in  the  Island.” 

Associated  with  the  Mouse  of  Keys  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Island  are  the  governor,  now  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  council  which  acts  as  an  upper  chamber 
of  the  legislature — all  these  officials  constituting  the 
court  of  Tynwald,  which  has  from  the  beginning  been 
independent  in  matters  of  legislation,  and  even  now 
requires  only  the  approval  of  the  British  King  in  council 
to  its  enactments,  while  the  Island  remains  unaffected 
b)'  the  acts  of  Parliament  except  it  be  especially  named 
in  them.  Indeed  the  present  council,  consisting  of 
salaried  officials  of  the  State  or  Church,  has  no  known 
history  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  regarded 
by  most  Manxmen  of  today  as  a  violation  ol  the  spirit 
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of  the  form  of  government  handed  down  by  their  Viking 
ancestors.  Among  other  members  of  this  council  are  the 
two  deemsters,  originally  of  quasi-priestlv,  legal  and 
penal  authority,  representing  respectively  the  northern 
and  southern  divisions  of  the  Island.  They  are  supposed 
by  some  historians  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Druidical 
priests,  and  until  the  fifteenth  century  they  acted  accord¬ 
ing  to  unwritten  or  “breast”  laws,  of  which  they  were 
the  depositaries.  Their  office  was  of  great  importance 
and  influence,  and  though  at  first  chosen  by  the  people, 
which  power  of  selection  was  later  lost  amid  warfare 
and  social  confusion,  their  power  and  duties  have  re¬ 
mained  of  the  highest  significance. 


We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  celebrated 
open-air  parliament  or  Tynwald — an  institution  derived 
from  the  Norsemen— -at  which  originally  every  freeman 
had  the  right  of  speech,  and  where  courts  were  held  and 
laws  promulgated.  Artificial  moumH  or  hillocks  em¬ 
ployed  for  these  purposes,  perhaps  also  having  a  sacred 
significance,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Man  as  well 
as  in  the  surrounding  isles.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting  is  on  the  little  islet,  St.  Patrick’s  Isle,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  Peel,  associated  with  the  old  castle  and  ca¬ 
thedral  of  that  name.  Hut  by  far  the  most  important 
and  celebrated  of  these  eminences  is  situated  about  three 
miles  east  of  Peel  on  the  main  road  to  Douglas,  and 
called  the  Tynwald  Hill.  The  Manx  name  is  "Cronk 
Keeillown,”  meaning  “the  llill  of  St.  John’s  Church,” 
that  being  the  name  of  the  adjacent  chapel.  I  his  has 
been  the  meeting-place  of  the  parliament  and  principal 
court  as  far  back  as  Man  has  any  history,  and  it  still, 
with  modifications,  subserves  its  old  purpose.  It  sym- 
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bolizes  the  Island  as  a  whole,  and  tradition  says  the  sods 
and  earth  composing  it  were  brought  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions  from  the  various  sheadings.  It  is  of  circular  form 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  circumference.  The  approach  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  directly  facing  the  chapel,  which  stands,  according 
to  ancient  usage,  to  the  east  of  the  mound.  There  are 
three  circular  seats  below  the  summit,  regularly  ad¬ 
vanced  three  feet  above  each  other — the  circumference 
of  the  lowest  being  about  eights-  yards,  with  a  proportion¬ 
ate  diminution  in  width  and  circumference  for  the  two 
higher,  and  the  top  having  a  diameter  of  about  six  feet. 
Besides  the  hill  itself  and  the  chapel  there  is  the  “court,” 
due  west  of  the  hill  ;  but  the  hill  and  the  chapel  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  holy  spots — not  the  court.  The  king  or 
ruler  sat  on  the  hill,  not  in  the  court,  “with  his  visage 
unto  the  east."  It  is  true  that  discussion,  enactments 
of  laws  and  decisions  of  law  points  originally  took  place 
in  the  court,  but  anything  partaking  of  proclamation, 
declaration  or  publication  was  done  from  the  hill.  It 
was  the  people’s  place,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  their 
hill  of  liberty.  The  Keys  sat  in  the  transept  of  the 
chapel,  and  on  ceremonial  occasions,  notably  Midsummer 
Day,  or  the  day  of  the  least  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  there 
was  a  formal  procession  from  court  to  hill  in  which  were 
represented  the  three  political  estates  of  the  Island, 
namely,  the  lord  proprietor  or  his  representative,  his 
council,  and  the  Mouse  of  Keys — the  whole  assemblage 
constituting  the  Tynwald  court.  When  the  second  ruler  of 
the  house  of  Stanley  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  visited 
the  Island  with  the  purpose  of  having*  promulgated  the 
laws  which  had  formerly  remained  “locked  up  in  the 
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breasts  of  the  judges/’  he  was  minutely  instructed  bv 
his  subjects  as  to  the  procedure  of  this  procession,  the 
seating  ol  the  dignitaries  on  the  mound,  etc.;  and  lie 
found  it  prudent  to  conform  to  the  ancient  customs, 
though  the  administration  of  “breast-law  justice’’  per¬ 
sisted  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  longer.  An  act 
ot  the  Island  legislature,  binding  upon  the  inhabitants, 
became  such  only  after  the  proposed  statute,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Keys  and  the  lord  proprietor,  had  been 
read  over  fully  in  the  Knglish  and  Manx  languages  at 
a  duly-called  Tynwald  court,  and  then  and  there  signed 
by  those  responsible  for  its  enactment.  Many  of  the 
ancient  ceremonies  are  now  neglected,  and  will  soon 
belong,  if  they  do  not  already,  solely  to  history. 

A  volume  might  be  written  concerning  the  antiq¬ 
uities,  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  superstitions  ot  the  Island.  \o  country  has  a 
richer  folk  lore;  and  perhaps  nowhere  else  has  there 
been  a  more  reluctant  abandonment  of  belief  in  the* 
fables,  legends,  and  traditions  associated  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  more  or  less  mythical  personages  and  the 
malevolent  or  benign  participation  of  witches,  elves  and 
fairies  in  mortal  affairs.  To  this  day,  your  real  Manx¬ 
man  will  rather  warmly  resent  any  doubt  or  sneer  as  to 
the  inlluence  and  caprices  of  “the  little  people.’ 
15  ut  there  is  no  room  here  tor  detailed  mention 
of  these  numerous  and  entertaining  superstitions.  The 
limits  of  my  story  having  been  already  attained,  if 
not  indeed  exceeded,  there  remains  only  space  to  quote 
the  flattering  estimate  of  a  former  Governor  of  the 
Island:  “Mere  is  one  little  spot  where  law  and  justice, 
true  religion  and  primitive  integrity  flourish  in  contempt 
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of  poverty  and  all  things  the  world  calls  misfortune ;  as 
no  people  are  more  blessed,  so  none  are  more  happy  and 
content  than  the  Manx  under  their  venerable  laws  and 
simple,  primitive,  I  had  almost  said  patriarchal  con¬ 
stitution  also  the  charming1  reply  of  a  distinguished 
Knglish  lady  when  asked  her  impression  of  the  Island, 
of  the  classes,  and  of  the  masses:  “Oh,  the  Island  is 
beautiful  and  the  people  are  remarkable;  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  all  the  common  people  are  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  common  people.” 
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